Average  Circulation  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  for 
January,  1954,  Was 


Average  Circulation  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  for 
January,  1954,  Was 


The  Highest  Daily  Average  for 
January  in  This  Newspaper’s  History 
.  .  .  More  Than  10,000  HIGHER 
Than  January  of  1953. 


The  Highest  Saturday  Average  for 
January  in  This  Newspaper’s  History 
.  .  .  More  Than  20,000  HIGHER 
Than  January  of  1953. 


Chicago’s  HOME  Newspaper  JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 


Four-Unit,  Mezzanine-type,  Scott  Extra  High-Speed  Press  inslollotion  at  the  Stamford  Advocate,  Stamford,  Conn. 

(Stamford  Advocate  celebrating  their  12Sth  Anniversary  in  1954.) 


—  most  in  performance  per  dollar  expended,”  | 

WROTE  KINGSLEY  GILLESPIE,  PUBLISHER 
OF  THE  STAMFORD  ADVOCATE 

herever  Scott  Presses  roll,  users  agree  with  drive  shafts,  ground  and  polished  "SKF”  bearings, 

Mr.  Gillespie,  because  for  "Extra  High-Speed”  a  lubricating  system  engineered  to  the  special  re¬ 
production,  dependable  performance  and  eco-  quirements  of  high-speed  operation  —  these  and 

nomical  operation,  Scott  equipment  has  been  many  other  features  account  for  the  smooth  oper- 

demonstrating  its  superiority  in  daily  service  for  ation  and  long  life  of  Scott  Presses. 

almost  a  century.  [ 

If  you  are  planning  a  new  pressroom,  or  preparing  [ 

The  superlative  performance  of  Scott  Presses  is  to  modernize  or  expand  present  facilities,  it  will  ^ 

due  primarily  to  the  technical  excellence  of  their  pay  you  to  consult  Scott  on  the  latest  and  most 

basic  design.  Fully  counterbalanced  cylinders  and  modern  in  press  design. 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  -  -  Buy 


SCOTT 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


I 


A  great  silence  lay  over  all  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  of 
1945. 

It  was  a  sullen  silence  of  a  people 
beaten  down  to  utter  defeat.  It  was  the 
stricken  silence  of  hopelessness  as  the 
Germans  looked  toward  a  future  that 
seemed  to  promise  nothing. 

Today,  however,  as  Germans  look 
back  on  the  road  they  have  traveled  in 
eight  years,  they  see  Western  Germany 
is  not  only  existing;  it  is  prospering. 

The  story  of  this  amazing  recovery  of 
Western  Germany  from  devastation  and 
defeat,  and  the  story  of  the  emergence 
of  the  Western  German  Republic  as  a 
powerful  nation  were  the  assignments 
of  Dudley  Digges,  Baltimore  Sunpapers 
foreign  correspondent. 

These  assignments  were  made  be¬ 
cause  Tlie  Baltimore  Sunpapers  believe 
they  have  a  responsibility  to  provide 
their  readers  with  a  substantial  factual 
basis  for  understanding  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  Germany  since  1945. 

These  assignments  were  given  to 
Mr.  Digges  because  of  his  extensive 
background  in  foreign  affairs. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  Army, 
where  he  worked  in  a  variety  of  intelli¬ 
gence  jobs,  both  in  Washington  and 
abroad,  Mr.  Digges  became  an  assistant 
United  States  Secretary  for  the  four- 
power  Control  Council.  He  participated 
m  two  years  deliberation  with  the 
British,  French  and  Russians. 

In  1948  Mr.  Digges  left  governmental 
service  and  joined  the  staff  of  The 
Baltimore  Sunpapers.  Five  years  later 
he  became  continental  European  corre¬ 
spondent  for  these  newspapers. 

Outstanding  among  his  European  re¬ 
ports  is  “The  Resurgence  of  Germany,” 
which  Mr.  Digges  made  to  readers  of 
The  Baltimore  Sunpapers  in  a  series 
that  appeared  in  December  of  last  year. 

“The  Resurgence  of  Germany”  is  a 
continuance  of  The  Baltimore  Sun¬ 
papers’  recording  of  history  in  the 
making. 


The 

Resurgence 
of  Germany 


Cembinad  Daily  Circulation  (Five  Day  Avorago) .  .  .  3S0,S70  Sunday  Circulation  ...  308,569 


THE  Sunpapers 


MOkNING-eViNING 

SUNDAY 


or  BALTIMORE 


■  ■•UomI  ■•gnttalalivti:  Cntaior  fc  Wtodwaii,  lac.,  Ecw  Toik,  Sam  Fraacuca  fc  Las  Aafclat;  Scalait.  Maekar  li  Scall,  Ckicaia  li  Satrail 
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^LEADING  ADVERTISERS 
AND  AGENCIES  rank  . . . 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


^lAJliat  Our  l^eaderA  .So 


TEST 

MARKET 


No.  1  in  New  York  State  in  its  population  group 
No.  1  in  New  York  State  among  cities  of  all  sizes 

No.  1  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 

in  its  population  group 

No.  1  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 

among  cities  of  all  sizes 

*  Sales  Management’s  19S3  Test  Market  Survey 

SYRACUSE— Key  Central  New  York 
Market  .  .  .  has  what  it  takes! 

Industrial  Diversity  *  Rich  Agricultural  Community 
Strategic  Location  *  Great  Transportation  Facilities 
High  Income  *  Top  Spending  *  Business  Activity 

COMPLETE  MARKET  COVERAGE 
AT  ONE  LOW  COST/ 

Whether  you  are  planning  a  test  campaign  or  expansion  of 
your  present  sales  volume,  the  Syracuse  Newspapers  give  you 
complete  coverage  of  Central  New  York’s  162,587  families. 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 


213,733 


SUNDAY . 324,984 


AUWSMESS 

HOCAL! 


SYRACUSE  'HccMfutftete. 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

f  Evening  J  {Morning) 

'  HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

{S\jn6ay)  ^  fSunc^ayj 


Hospital  Writing  Project 

To  THE  Editor:  More  than 
$4,000  in  cash  prizes  as  well  as 
other  non-cash  awards  are  being 
offered  to  hospitalized  veterans 
who  enter  the  eighth  annual  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  Hospitalized 
Veterans  Writing  Project. 

Well-known  authors  and  editors 
serve  as  judges:  Milton  Caniff  of 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society; 
William  Talbot,  editor  for  Samuel 
French;  Thomas  Uzzell,  author 
and  teacher;  and  Lillian  Budd, 
author,  are  judges  of  cartoons  and 
gags,  plays,  plots  based  on  news¬ 
paper  clippings. 

Manuscripts  must  be  sent  by 
April  15  to  Hospitalized  Veterans 
Writing  Project,  1020  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 

Dick  Taplinger 
119  W.  57  St..  N.  Y.C. 

Faith  in  New  England 

To  THE  Editor:  Greater  New 
Bedford’s  own  television  station — 
long  -  awaited  by  thousands  of 
Southern  Massachusetts  TV  own¬ 
ers — soon  will  be  under  construc¬ 
tion. 

At  a  time  when  New  England 
seems  to  be  on  the  defensive, 
fighting  hard  to  show  the  rest  of 
the  country  that  it  is  strong  eco¬ 
nomically  (which  we  believe  it  is) 
our  company  takes  pride  in  show¬ 
ing  confidence  in  the  area  by 
starting  a  new  business,  providing 
more  jobs  and  giving  additional 
public  service,  information  and  en¬ 
tertainment  through  the  television 
medium. 

We  hope  that  our  efforts  will 
meet  encouragement  not  only  in 
the  area  but  among  our  friends 
in  the  newspaper  and  general 
communications  fields. 

Charles  J.  Lewin 
Editor  and  General  Manager 
New  Bedford  (Mass.) 

Standard-  Times 

■ 

To  Him  An  Apology 

To  THE  Editor:  And  so  the 
student  journalist  back  in  1926 
began  taking  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  said,  “One  day  our  picture 
will  be  in  that  exalted  publica¬ 
tion.”  And  darned  if  we  don’t 
make  it  in  1954,  (Feb.  20,  page 
56)  with  an  Inland  Press  plaque 
for  excellence  bowing  down  our 
ink-veined  hands.  But  when  we 
get  to  that  eminence,  our  name — 
our  one  and  only  name  and  what 
Journalism  lA  back  in  ’26  bade 
us  hold  sacred  of  all  other  men — 
needs  must  be  dropped  from  the 
caption  lines. 

Edward  C.  Cochrane 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Neenah-Menasha  (Wis.) 
Newspapers. 


Circulation  Record? 

To  THE  Editor:  The  Bristol 
Daily  Courier  is  published  in  the 
part  of  Pennsylvania  which  has 
been  so  widely  publicized  because 
of  the  construction  of  Levittown 
and  of  the  $400,000,000  Fairless 
Steel  plant. 

Last  Fall  the  Daiiy  Courier 
completed  a  quarter  million  dollar 
overhaul  of  its  plant  and  on 
Nov.  1  we  started  a  circulation 
drive.  This  has  been  sensationally 
successful.  Our  Sept.  30  post 
office  statement  was  7,471.  Today 
we  are  over  12,500.  This  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  66?^  per  cent 
in  net  paid  in  a  period  of  less 
than  four  months.  I  don’t  know 
mucH  about  the  world’s  record  in 
such  matters  but  I’m  willing  to 
let  ours  stand  till  something  better 
comes  along. 

The  circulation  campaign  is  still 
going.  We  have  programmed  on 
the  basis  of  doubling  the  circu¬ 
lation  in  six  months  and  are  con¬ 
siderably  ahead  of  schedule. 

J.  Paul  Pedigo 

General  Manager, 

Bristol  (Pa.)  Daily  Courier 


I  !!  Ill  "i'U 


•Sliort  ^al^i 


“Opportunity  for  woman  or 
man  and  wife  to  own  a  permanent 
business  handling  women  only.” — 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News. 


“5  bdrms,  2  baths.  Sporting 
house.” — San  Diego  (Calif.)  Un¬ 
ion. 

m 

“Sports  writer  for  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Will  be  required  to  do  some 
general  sporting.”  —  E  d  i  T  o  R  A 
Publisher. 

■ 

“Lice  in  South  Joplin  in  this 
charming  five-room  efficiency  with 
picket-fenced  backyard.”  —  Joplir 
(Mo.)  Globe. 

m 

“One  of  best  equipped  physi¬ 
cian’s  offices  in  the  U.S.A.  I>- 
ceased  Doctor  10  months  grossed 
over  $30,000.” — Albuquerque  (N. 
M.)  Journal. 

■ 

“Bench  saw  with  mother,  $50" 
and  Crib,  baby,  complete,  $20.* 
— San  Diego  ((2alif.)  Shoppinf 
News-Independent. 


GwMrol  AdvertUing  RepreMitatlvcs:  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


.  Vol.  87.  No.  10.  February  27.  1964.  Editor  &  Publleber.  The  Fourth  Estate  it 
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Our  NEWSPAPER  FRIENDS 
TOLD  US  TO  TELL  YOU  OUR  STORY 


Several  of  our  publisher 
friends  have  suggested  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for 
the  motion  picture  indus¬ 
try  to  tell  its  story  to  all 
publishers  and  editors  by 
means  of  advertisements 
in  Editor  &  Publisher. 


They  tell  us,  with  the  frankness  of  friends, 
that  we  may  be  good  at  ballyhoo,  but  as 
an  industry,  our  press  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  are  pretty  awful. 

To  prove  it,  they  point  to  numerous  stories 
or  adverse  editorial  comment  which  they 
themselves  know  to  be  based  on  misinfor¬ 
mation  or  misunderstanding  of  facts. 


dustry  come  to  visit  with  you  once  a  week. 

The  motion  picture  industry  has  plenty  to 
discuss.  For,  notwithstanding  the  advent 
of  powerful  new  competition,  the  crip¬ 
pling  effects  of  a  destructive  tax  and  the 
changes  in  American  mores,  we  continue 
to  be  one  of  the  country’s  leading  indus¬ 
tries.  We’re  full  of  energy  and  ideas.  And, 
we  might  add,  we  continue  to  be  new's- 
worthy  and  also  able  to  pay  our  adver¬ 
tising  bills. 

At  the  moment  w'e’re  concerned — among 
other  things — with  the  20  per  cent  Federal 
admission  tax,  which  the  law  provided 
was  to  die  six  months  after  World  War 
II  ended. 


“The  newspapers  want  to  help  you,  not 
hurt  you,’’  they  tell  us.  “But  they  can’t  do 
it  unless  they  know  the  facts.  Why  not 
tell  them?” 

Following  their  advice,  we  are  starting — 
with  this  page  —  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  in  which  we  shall  talk  about  our 
business.  Not  as  press  agents,  but  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  an  important  American  in¬ 


We  want  to  acquaint  you  with  some  of 
the  destructive  effects  of  this  tax.  We  shall 
show  you  that  this  levy  not  only  has  dam¬ 
aged  our  business;  it  has  cast  its  blight 
over  stores  in  the  neighborhood  of  empty 
theatres,  over  real  estate  values,  has  even 
cost  newspapers  advertising  revenue. 

See  you,  then,  next  week — and  for  many 
weeks  to  come  in  this  same  space. 


The  Council  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


JVHAT  IS 
COMPO? 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations, 
Inc.  (COMPO)  is  an  agency  that  represents  all 
branches  of  the  motion  picture  industry — 14,000 
theatres  throughout  the  country,  the  producing 
and  distributing  companies,  the  studios  of  Hol- 


ly^vood  and  their  producers,  actors,  directors, 
writers  and  other  talent  groups,  the  studio 
labor  unions,  the  industry’s  trade  press,  the  five 
great  exhibitor  organizations,  and  the  industry’s 
famous  charity  groups.  Variety  Clubs,  Int’l. 
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AdvtrtisemeHt 


OF  ALL 

CONSUMER 

SPENDABLE 

INCOME 

IN 

HOUSTON'S 
ENTIRE 
RETAIL 
TRADE 
ZONE 


IS  CONCENTRATED  IN 
HOUSTON  and  HARRIS 
COUNTY  .  .  .WHERE  THE 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

DOMINATES!!! 


For  Example  ...  in  Circulation: 

19,344  MORE 

1  Q  QQ1  MHDC  Sunday  City  Home  Delivered 

I  UyOO  I  IYIUIiL  than  2nd  Paper! 

Cl  Cni  MHDC  Daily  City  Home  Delivered 
JlyOul  MUKL  than  3rd  Paper! 


The  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  DOMINATES 
IN  NEWS,  CIRCULATION, 

ADVERTISING  AND 


Consecutive  Years 
of  Leadership  in 
Advertising  and 
Circulation. 


Sourcea: 

ABC  Publisher’s  Statement, 
Sept.  30,  1953 

and  Standard  Rate  &  Data 


The  Houston  Chronide 


JESSE  H.  JONES,  Publisher  R.  W.  MCCARTHY,  Advertising  Director 

JOHN  T.  JONES,  JR.,  President  M.  J.  GIBBONS,  National  Advertising  Mgr. 

TME  MANMAM  COMPANY — National  Representative* 
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Ray  Erwin's 


ippinaA 


i^oiumn 


WHERE  IS  the  most  beautifully  situated  newspaper  building  in 
the  United  States?  One  candidate  that  comes  to  mind  im¬ 
mediately  is  the  Miami  Daily  Xeii’s  in  its  ivory-tinted  tower  on 
broad  Biscayne  Boulevard  overlooking  palm-fringed,  hibiscus-bor¬ 
dered  Bayfront  Park  and  the  sparkling  blue  waters  of  Biscayne  Bay. 
Any  further  nominations? 

.\  favorite  column  in  Lord  Kemsley's  Sunday  Times,  London, 
“People  &  Things,”  written  “By  .\tticus,”  praises  a  Paris  paper: 


“Nowhere  in  the  world,  I  imagine,  is  there  a  newspaper  office 
so  beautifully  situated  as  that  of  Le  Figaro,  On  a  summer 
evening  at  the  Bond  Point  des  Champs-Elysees,  when  the  foun¬ 
tains  wave  their  white  scarves  of  water  and  the  chestnut  flowers 
lie  thick  on  the  scorched  macadam,  no  windows  could  be  more 
advantageous  than  those  of  the  great  newspaper  which  this 
year  celebrates  its  centenary. 

“They  form,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  superior  cafe-terrace;  but  one 
that  is  not  without  its  hazards.  Bombs  have  been  known  to 
come  sailing  through  the  first-floor  window;  it  is  only  forty 
years  since  the  then  editor  was  shot  dead  by  the  wife  of  the 
French  Minister  of  Finance;  and  Le  Figaro,  which  in  its  earliest 
days  was  edited  successively  from  an  attic  and  from  a  cellar, 
had  to  remove  in  1940  and  1941  to  a  four-roomed  apartment  in 
Lyons.’’ 


Foreign  Tongue  (In  Cheek) 

The  television  editor  of  the  United  Press  Movietone  News,  Ed 
Canstein,  is  looking  for  a  parson  to  appoint  to  the  parish  of 
Barstadt,  near  Frankfurt,  in  Germany. 

Ed  received  a  letter  from  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Hessen  and 
Nassau.  It  addressed  him  by  his  full  name,  Edward  von  Canstein, 
stating,  “By  title-deed  of  the  Duke  .\dolf  von  Nassau,  dated  Nov. 
28,  1855,  the  Barons  of  Canstein  were  enfoefled  with  advowson  of 
Barstadt  parish.”  This,  Ed  learned  from  the  dictionary,  meant  they 
were  privileged  to  appoint  the  parson  there.  .\nd  since,  as  the 
letter  further  informed  him,  he  is  the  oldest  living  male  descendant 
of  the  Canstein  line,  it  is  up  to  him  to  name  the  man  to  fill  Barstadt’s 
pulpit. 

.\nd  Bruno  Kroker,  PR,  Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Ind.,  points  out  that  Clippings  on  Feb.  6,  writing  about  the 
new  Britannica  World  Language  Dictionary,  carried  the  foreign 
words  for  “news”  instead  of  for  “newspaper,”  as  stated.  Forgive 
us  our  transgression — careless  copying.  The  English,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian,  Spanish,  Swedish,  Yiddish  are  listed:  Newspaper,  jour¬ 
nal,  Zeitung,  giornale,  [leriodico,  tidning,  tseitunk. 

Mr.  Kroker  adds:  “I  thought  the  word  reporter  had  penetrated 
the  European  languages  and  that  Berichterstatter  was  a  correspond¬ 
ent.  Somehow  reporter — in  French — indicates  a  verb  and  not  a 
noun.  Is  it  possible  that  the  French  call  their  reporters  ‘reporteurs’? 
On  the  chance  that  my  criticism  is  justified,  the  new  dictionary 
needs  some  overhauling.” 

Maybe.  The  Encyclopaedia  boys  confessed  they  expect  to  make 
many  revisions  in  the  foreign  words. 


Dizzy  Diary 

— Guest  of  North  Callahan,  New  York  columnist  for  many  news¬ 
papers,  at  Civil  War  Round  Table  at  the  Columbia  University  Club. 
Talk  by  Arthur  H.  Clephane,  Philadelphia  lawyer,  a  great-grandson 
of  James  Clephane,  famous  editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer, 
Washington,  and  grandson  of  Lew’is  Clephane,  editor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Era  and  the  National  Republican,  Washington;  a  founder  of 
the  Republican  party  and  friend  of  Lincoln.  The  father-son  Clc- 
phane  editors  helped  Mergenthaler  develop  the  Linotype  machine. 
Chatted  there  with  Leonard  Davis,  PR  director  of  the  American 
Hearing  Aid  Association,  a  former  city  editor  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal. 

— Guest  of  Wayne  Pennington  of  Selvage,  Lee  &  Chase,  PR  firm, 
and  once  with  the  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette,  at  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  luncheon  at  Toots  Shors  to  hear  Louis  Lochner,  famed  ex- 
Berlin  correspondent.  Wayne  remarked  that  another  Gazette  alum¬ 
nus,  John  Derr,  is  sports  editor  of  CBS. 
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dreams  of  cracker-barrel  days  and  can’t  stand  products  that  sell  too  fast 


A  FLAT-FOOTED  FUDDY  is  a  Storekeeper  who 
refuses  to  stock  what  the  customer  wants. 

Which  means  he  doesn’t  have  to  refill  shelves 
or  bother  with  busy  customers. 

Naturally  the  fuddy  is  a  rare  creature, 
almost  extinct. 

The  modern  retailer,  fortunately,  carries  the 
products  that  move  the  fastest — the  brands  that 
customers  want. 


He  is  sure,  of  course,  that  the  brand  prefer¬ 
ences  come  from  the  influence  of  newspaper 
ads.  So  he  himself  advertises  in  the  newspaper 
because  he  knows  that  just  about  all  his 
customers  read  it. 

In  fact  retailers  last  year  spent  85%  of  their 
money  telling  their  customers  where  to  buy 
these  national  brands. 

All  business  is  local . . .  and  so  are  all 
newspapers! 


This  message  prepared  by  Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  and  presented  in  the  interest  of 
better  understanding  of  newspapers'  role  in  selling  today,  by . . . 
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THE  FLAT-FOOTED  FUDDY 


Are  the  facts  in  your  morgue  playing  hard  to  get? 


If  your  clipping  files  are  slow  in  coming  up  with 
data  you’re  in  a  rush  for  .  .  .  why  not  start  con¬ 
serving  time  and  energy? 

All  you  need  is  The  New  York  Times  Index.  It 
brings  news  facts  right  out  into  the  open  . . .  leads 
you  straight  to  the  information  you  are  seeking. 
Twice  a  month,  a  new  edition  of  The  Index  brings 
you  over  20,000  news  items,  classified  alphabeti¬ 
cally  in  a  handy  book  of  58  to  64  pages.  Thousands 
of  the  important  events  are  s%(mmarized ...  so  thor¬ 
oughly  in  many  cases  that  your  research  is  ended 
then  and  there. 

It’s  your  guide  to  all  the  news  published  every  day 
in  The  New  York  Times  .  .  .  the  newspaper  of 
record.  And  in  giving  you  the  publication  date  of 
each  event,  The  Index  simplifies  your  search  for 


items  in  your  own  newspaper  or  in  any  other  news¬ 
paper  you  keep  on  file. 

The  cost  is  low !  A  full  year’s  subscription  for  the 
twice-a-month  Index  costs  only  $35— the  Cumula¬ 
tive  Annual  Volume,  $35.  Or  you  can  get  both  for 
$50,  a  saving  of  $20. 

If  you  are  not  getting  this  service  now,  why  not 
give  a  lift  to  your  writers  and  research  people  by 
starting  a  file  of  The  New  York  Times  Index  for 
1954?  We  can  still  supply  the  back  issues  . . .  start¬ 
ing  with  the  one  dated  January  1-15  ...  if  we  hear 
from  you  promptly.  Send  your  subscription  order 
now  to  the  address  below. 

The  New  York  Times  Index 

Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y 
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Coosa  Directors  Approve 
$3  Million  Mill  Expansion 


Newsprint  Output  Will  Be  Raised 
20-25,000  Tons;  Swanson  on  Board 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  four-year-old  Coosa  River 
Newsprint  Company,  a  publisher- 
participating  project,  plans  to  in¬ 
vest  $3,000,000  within  two  years 
in  an  expansion  program. 

Engineering  and  design  work  is 
not  fully  completed,  but  directors 
of  the  corporation  were  informed 
at  the  annual  meeting  here  this 
week  that  newsprint  output  of  the 
Alabama  mill  would  be  increased 
by  20,000  to  25,000  tons  annually 
when  the  develc^ment  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  plan  won  the  unanimous 
endorsement  of  the  board.  Presi¬ 
dent  A.  G.  Wakeman  announced. 
All  five  newspaper  directors  par¬ 
ticipated.  They  were:  John  F. 
Tims,  Jr.,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune  and  States;  Roy 
A.  Roberts,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star;  Stuart  M.  Chambers,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  James 
G.  Stahlman,  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner,  and  Clarence  B.  Hanson, 
Jr..  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 

Sale  of  115,882  tons  of  news¬ 
print  was  noted  in  the  report  of 
the  company’s  business  for  1953 


and  the  newspapei;  directors  adop¬ 
ted  a  resolution  commending  the 
management  on  the  excellent 
showing.  The  full  board  ex¬ 
pressed  gratification  at  the  “fine 
results”  for  the  last  year. 

Walter  H.  Swanson,  of  Neenah, 
Wis.,  a  vicepresident  of  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corporation  in  charge  of 
research  and  development,  was 
elected  to  the  Coosa  River  board 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Henry  G.  Boon,  who 
also  was  a  Kimberly-Clark  repre¬ 
sentative.  ! 

It  was  revealed  at  the  meeting 
that  more  than  6,000,000  pine 
seedlings  from  the  company’s  nur¬ 
sery  will  be  planted  this  year. 
They  will  more  than  replace  the 
cuttings  made  in  1953. 

Details  of  the  1953  business  re¬ 
port  were  shown  to  the  directors 
in  advance  of  publication  within 
a  few  weeks.  Generally  they  dis¬ 
closed  operations  “better  than  in 
the  previous  year.” 

Although  the  newsprint  ton¬ 
nage  was  slightly  below  that  of 
1952,  when  117,194  tons  were 
sold,  the  higher  price  prevailing 


throughout  1953  would  give  a 
better  sales  total.  In  1952  the  net 
sales  were  in  excess  of  $19,000,- 
000  and  profit,  after  all  taxes, 
came  to  $2,213,113,  or  $6.15  per 
share  outstanding. 

This  followed  a  1951  sales  rec¬ 
ord  of  nearly  $19,000,000  and 
profit  of  $2,113,690,  or  $5.87  per 
share.  In  the  mill’s  first  year  it 
was  operating  at  a  profit  60  days 
after  start-up  and  earnings 
amounted  to  $857,022,  or  $2.38 
a  share. 

Besides  newsprint,  the  $35,000,- 
000  mill  produces  roughly  50,000 
tons  of  bleached  sulphate  pulp. 

It  was  a  little  less  than  20 
months  from  the  time  ground  was 
broken  in  April,  1948,  until  the 
first  ton  of  commercial  pulp  was 
produced  on  Dec.  5,  1949.  News¬ 
print  began  rolling  out  Jan.  17, 
1950  and  a  second  machine  came 
into  production  Feb.  21,  1950. 

The  projected  expansion  of  the 
mill  is  in  line  with  the  program 
fostered  by  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  for 
several  years.  The  publisher-fi¬ 
nanced  mill  at  Lufkin,  Tex.  has 
been  enlaged  several  times  and 
another  outgrowth  of  SNPA  in¬ 
terest  in  domestic  newsprint  de¬ 
velopment  will  be  the  start  of  pro¬ 


HilEmil 


Newsprint  Stock 
Losses  Deductible 

Possibility  of  taking  a  tax  deduc¬ 
tion  on  the  cost  of  newsprint  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  publish¬ 
ers  this  week  by  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers. 

Publishers  who  sustained  losses 
on  sale  of  newsprint  company  stock 
originally  purchased  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  acquiring  a  paper  supply 
during  the  shortage  may  claim  a 
deduction  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
newsprint  or  as  other  business  ex¬ 
penses  in  determining  federal  tax¬ 
able  income,  the  Institute  said. 

This  advice  was  given  on  the 
basis  of  three  recent  tax  court 
decisions.  Heretofore,  it  was  said, 
publishers  treated  their  stock  losses 
as  capital  losses. 


duction,  expected  in  April,  at  the 
huge,  new  Bowaters  mill  in  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Total  output  of  newsprint  in 
U.  S.  mills  dipped  again  in  1953, 
from  a  new  high  the  previous 
year.  This  was  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  mar¬ 
ginal  mills  were  taken  off  news¬ 
print  when  the  market  eased. 

J.  J.  Zima,  secretary  of  the 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau,  has  es¬ 
timated  the  1954  capacity  of  U.  S. 
mills  at  1,295,000  tons,  which 
would  be  double  the  1946  output 
but  still  28  per  cent  below  the 
record  production  of  1927. 


Legal  Test  Weighed 
In  Court  Photo  Ban 


Bar  Supports  Judge 
In  Photo  Contempt 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Bar  Association 
has  filed  a  brief,  supporting  the 
conviction  of  three  employes  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  for  contempt 
of  court. 

Judge  Joseph  H.  Silbert  found 
the  three  guilty  of  contempt  last 
September  for  taking  a  picture  of 
former  Probate  Judge  Nelson  J. 
Brewer  while  he  was  entering  a 
*  plea  of  not  guilty  to  an  embez- 
)  ziement  indictment. 

Lawyers  haMe  an  interest  in 
the  case,  the  bar  brief  stated, 
because  the  issue  involves  a  “clear 
and  present  danger  affecting  the 
orderliness,  decorum,  integrity  and 
dignity  of  court  proceedings.” 

The  brief  cited  a  recent  action 
of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  in 
adopting  Section  35  of  the  canon 
of  judicial  ethics  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  which  prohibits 
the  taking  of  pictures  during  court 
proceedings. 


Harrisburg,  Pu. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  and  officers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  indicated  this  week 
that  legal  action  may  be  taken  in 
the  Westmoreland  County  judge’s 
ban  against  photographers  in 
courthouse  corridors  and  the  coun¬ 
ty  prison  building. 

County  Judge  Edward  Bauer 
imposed  the  ban  against  pictures 
during  the  impending  “Turnpike 
phantom  murder”  case.  (E&P, 
Feb.  20,  page  9.) 

PNPA  President  I.  Z.  Buckwal- 
ter,  general  manager  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  newspapers,  said  the  court’s 
order  will  be  referred  to  counsel 
of  the  publishers’  association,  “for 
consideration  and  advice.” 


State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Michael  A.  Musmanno,  informally 
dissenting  with  State  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Horace  Stern,  has  declared  he 
does  not  agree  that  the  judge 
has  the  right  to  bar  phi^ographers 
from  the  courthouse  and  jail  prem¬ 
ises  during  the  trial. 

Justice  Musmanno  said  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  Constitution  provides  that 
“all  courts  shall  be  <H>cn.” 

“Being  open,”  he  said,  “means 
being  open  to  the  public  and,  as 
the  people  cannot  possibly  attend 
court  proceedings  en  masse,  they 
have  for  their  eyes  and  ears  the 
media  represented  by  newspapers.” 

Meantime,  Judge  Bauer  said  he 
was  “too  busy”  to  discuss  a  re¬ 
quest  from  the  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers’  Association  of  Pittsburgh 
that  the  photo  ban  be  relaxed. 


Taking  Jury's  Picture 
On  Street  Censured 

Cornwall,  Ont 

Chief  Justice  J.  C.  McCruer, 
pre.siding  at  the  murder  trial  of 
Lieut.  Peter  Balcombe,  sharply 
criticized  an  Ottawa  newspaper 
cameraman  for  taking  a  photo¬ 
graph  on  the  street  of  meml^rs  of 
the  Ontario  Supreme  Court  jury 
after  urging  them  to  “smile,  gentle¬ 
men.” 

“I  believe  that  is  all  that  was 
said  to  them  but  I  intend  to  have 
the  matter  investigated  further,” 
the  JiLstice  said.  “We  shall  see 
there  is  no  further  molestation  of 
the  jury.  .  .  .  Such  infringements 
of  the  dignity  of  justice  will  no: 
be  tolerated.” 

“There  will  be  no  stunts  by 
which  a  newspaper  shall  promote 
its  circulation,”  he  said.  “It  is  the 
duty  of  newspapers  to  inform  the 
public  on  what  is  going  on  but 
beyond  that  a  trial  cannot  be  inter¬ 
fered  with.” 
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Hoe  Company 
Elects  Mooney 
As  President 

A  majority  group  of  directors 
elected  James  D.  Mooney  as 
president  of  R.  Hoe  &  Company. 
Inc.  this  week  to  fill  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Dressel. 

Illness  was  given  as  the  reason 
for  Mr.  Dressel’s  leaving  the  big 
press  company  after  many  years 
of  service  as  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  and,  since  last  July,  chief 
executive  officer  and  president. 

Neil  P.  Cullom,  chairman  of 
the  board,  announced  Mr.  Moon¬ 
ey’s  election  after  a  meeting  of 
the  full  directorate.  Some  op¬ 
posed  the  choice  and  some  re¬ 
frained  from  balloting,  it  was 
learned. 

Mr.  Mooney  is  a  former  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation  who  is  assisting 
the  Hoover  Commission  on  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government.  He 
planned  to  assume  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  Hoe  headquarters  in 
the  Bronx  next  week. 

The  new  president,  who  also 
has  been  elected  a  director  and 
chief  executive  officer,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Naval  .Air  Advisory 
Council,  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  and  the 
■American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers. 

The  division  in  the  Hoe  board 
is  due  to  a  controversy  which 
arose  from  the  ouster  of  Joseph 
.Auer  as  president  last  year.  .A 
protective  committee  has  filed 
charges  against  the  management 
group,  resulting  in  litigation  which 
reached  the  Court  of  Appeals  at 
.Albany  late  this  week. 

While  the  protective  committee 
seeks  a  special  meeting  of  the 
board  to  consider  its  charges 
against  certain  directors,  the  man¬ 
agement  group  is  asking  the  state's 
highest  court  to  remand  the 
charges  to  a  court  for  evaluation 
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ALOH.A  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Group  pictured  at  Honolulu  press  reception  includes  (from  left  to 
right)  the  host,  Riley  H.  Allen;  Rear  Admiral  Clarence  E.  Olsen  greeting  Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger; 
Paul  L.  Mcllree  of  the  Star-Bulletin,  in  back;  Mrs.  Olsen,  being  received  by  Mrs.  William  H.  Ewing,  wife 
of  the  .Star-Bulletin  managing  editor;  and  Mr.  Sulzberger,  at  her  right. 


before  they  are  made  the  subject 
of  a  board  meeting.  Meanwhile 
the  company  has  retained  an  in¬ 
dependent  firm  of  engineers  to 
survey  the  business  and  a  report 
has  been  promised  before  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  .April  13. 

The  Hoe  foundry  at  Dunnellen, 
N.  J.  and  its  press  assembly  plant 
in  New  York  City  have  been 
closed  by  a  strike  of  machinists 
since  Jan.  25.  A  64-unit  press  for 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  is 
the  largest  job  on  the  floor  of  the 
factory. 

Members  of  other  unions  have 
observed  the  machinists’  picket 
lines,  although  some  have  accep¬ 
ted  the  company’s  offer  of  a  pack¬ 
age  giving  10',^  cents  an  hour, 
one  cent  of  which  is  for  three- 
week  vacations  after  15  years,  and 
9'2  cents  for  an  optional  plan 
in  which  all  or  part  would  be  allo¬ 
cated  for  a  pension  fund. 

Negotiations  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  machinist  union 
were  to  be  resumed  this  weekend. 
■ 

Paper  Mill  Sold 

Philadelphia 
W.  C.  Hamilton  &  5>ons  of 
Miquon.  Pa.  has  purchased  the 
Michigan  Paper  Company  of 
Plainwe'l,  Mich,  from  the  Even¬ 
ing  News  Association,  publisher  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News.  The 
mill  has  a  daily  output  of  160.000 
pounds  of  book,  bond  and  other 
fine  papers. 

■ 

Coffee  a  la  Carte 

Cleveland 
Loaded  down  with  a  supply  of 
prepared  coffee,  2,500  feet  of 
color  film  and  his  typewriter,  Law¬ 
rence  E.  Levenberg,  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
News,  left  last  week  on  a  two- 
months'  trip  to  Israel  and  Europe. 


Press  Notables 
Gather  at  Fete 
In  Honolulu 

Honolulu 

Distinguished  figures  in  the 
newspaper  world  met  Feb.  17  at 
a  reception  and  cocktail  party 
given  by  Riley  H.  Allen,  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  and 
by  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Star-Bulletin. 

The  honor  guests  were  James 
Wright  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Editor  &  Publisher.- 
his  daughter.  Miss  Virginia  Brown; 
.Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Mrs. 
Sulzberger. 

Representative  figures  in  Ha¬ 
waii’s  civil,  official  and  military 
life  were  guests.  The  setting  was 
the  Oahu  Country  Club. 

Other  newspaper  notables  who 
were  guests  at  the  reception  were 
Stewart  Riley,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bedford  (Ind.)  Times 
\fail,  and  Mrs.  Riley;  Fred  Sparks 
of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion;  Richard  MacMillan,  New 
York  Times  representative  in  the 
Islands,  and  Mrs.  MacMillan. 

Secretary  of  the  Territory  Far- 
rant  L.  Turner  and  Mrs.  Turner 
represented  the  local  official  .scene. 

From  the  various  press  services 
were  William  Waugh  and  Roy 
Essoyan  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  their  wives;  Charles  Bernard 
and  Robert  Miller  of  the  United 
Press,  and  Mrs.  Bernard. 

Guests  from  the  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray¬ 
mond  Coll,  Sr.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  Lytle. 

Shigeo  Soga,  editor  of  the 
Hawaii  Times,  and  Mrs.  Soga  also 
were  there. 

Others  included  LuVain  Bue, 
president  of  the  Honolulu  Junior 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Mrs. 
Bue;  C.  Nils  Tavares,  chairman 
of  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  Mrs.  Tavares;  Charles 
R.  Frazier,  Sr.,  retired  newspa¬ 
perman  who  was  a  member  of 
the  press  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Governor  Wallace 
R.  Farrington  and  who  helped 
Governor  Farrington  and  the  late 
Lorrin  A.  Thurston  organize  the  | 
Press  Congress  of  the  World  ses¬ 
sion  here  in  1921;  Mrs.  Frances 
Whittemore.  daughter  of  the  late 
Governor  Farrington. 

Mr.  Allen  spoke  briefly,  intro¬ 
ducing  the  honor  guests.  Mr. 
Brown  responded  recalling  the 
history  of  the  Star  -  Bulletin 
and  the  advertisement  “Reporter 
Wanted’’  in  Editor  &  Publisher  . 
which  brought  the  late  Wallace  R. 
Farrington  to  Hawaii  more  than 
55  years  ago.  Mr.  Sulzberger, 
who  came  to  Hawaii  to  deliver 
the  charter  day  address  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  Tuesday, 
acknowledged  Mr.  Allen’s  com¬ 
ments  and  limited  his  remarks  to 
a  carefully  enunciated  “aloha.” 

The  Sulzbergers  said  that  they 
had  received  word  that  day  of 
the  birth  of  their  10th  grandchild, 
John  Matthew,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Matthew  Rosenchein  of  Pound- 
ridge,  New  York. 

■ 

Court  Ruling  Sought  ) 

On  Arbitrable  Issues  I 

Washington  I 

The  lVa.shington  Post  has  asked 
federal  court  ruling  on  issues 
raised  by  private  contracting  of 
some  of  the  paper’s  home-deliv¬ 
ered  circulation.  The  paper  is  con¬ 
tending  that  such  employment  is 
not  arbitrable  under  its  Guild  con¬ 
tract.  The  Guild,  taking  the  con¬ 
trary  position,  has  asked  the  court 
to  refer  the  case  to  the  American 
Arbitration  Association. 
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Ike's  Appeal 
Takes  Bassett 
To  GOP  Post 

Los  Angeles 

It  took  a  personal  phone  call 
from  President  Eisenhower  to 
Publisher  Virgil  Pinkley  to  break 
James  Bassett  loose  from  his  job 
as  political  editor  of  the  Mirror 
to  become  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

The  President  made  the  call  to 
Mr.  Pinkley  three  weeks  ago  ask¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Bassett  be  given  a 
leave  to  take  the  job.  Mr.  Bas¬ 
sett  flew  to  Washington  a  few 
days  later  to  talk  the  matter  over 
with  the  President. 

At  first  reluctant  to  make  the 
move,  Mr.  Bassett  assented,  he 
said,  “because  when  the  request 
comes  from  the  President  you 
can’t  ignore  it.” 

Mr.  Bassett.  41.  who  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Times  20  years  ago, 
after  graduation  from  Bowdoin 
College,  in  Maine,  has  been  politi¬ 
cal  editor  of  the  Mirror  since  its 
inception  more  than  five  years  ago. 
During  the  1952  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  he  took  a  leave  of  absence 
to  handle  press  relations  for  Rich¬ 
ard  Nixon. 

Mr.  Bassett  was  commissioned 
in  the  Navy  before  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  and  served  as  public  relations 
officer  for  Admirals  Halsey  and 
Nimitz.  He  was  in  charge  of 
press  facilities  for  the  surrender 
ceremonies  aboard  the  Missouri. 

During  Mr.  Bassett’s  year’s 
leave  of  absence  his  political  ed¬ 
itor  post  will  be  filled  by  Richard 
C.  Bergholz. 

Mr.  Bassett’s  predecessor  as 
GOP  publicist,  Robert  Humph¬ 
reys,  moves  up  to  the  newly-cre¬ 
ated  position  of  campaign  director. 
Mr.  Humphreys  will  concentrate 
on  work  looking  to  an  anticipated 
record-breaking  off-year  election 
campaign  —  record  -  breaking  in 
terms  of  effort. 


ANPA-l.ML'  officials  meet  in  Chicago  to  draft  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Agreement  between  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  International  Mailers  Union,  subject  to  final  ratification  by  both 
groups.  Left  to  right  (seated),  William  A.  Dyer,  Jr.,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News,  representing  ANPA  Special  Standing  Committee; 
Rodger  S.  Royce,  IML'  secretary-treasurer,  Akron;  Hugh  N.  Patterson, 
Jr.,  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette;  Harold  .A.  Hosier,  IMU  president. 
Denver;  George  N.  Dale,  chairman,  ANP.A  Committee,  Chicago;  B. 
M.  Keith,  IMU  first  vicepresident,  Memphis;  Robert  Glicker,  IMU 
second  vicepresident,  Philadelphia.  Standing.  I  to  r,  Edward  J.  Fillen- 
warth,  IMl'  general  counsel,  Indianapolis;  .Albert  Spendlove,  Nashua 
(N.  H.)  Telegraph;  and  George  N.  Neil,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer; 
and  Harold  E.  Warren,  IMU  third  vicepresident,  Des  Moines.  News¬ 
papermen  pictured  here  are  members  of  .ANPA  Committee. 


L  A.  Press  Club  Gives 
Ike  Its  Gold  Card 

Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

President  Eisenhower  became 
honorary  life  member  No.  2  of 
the  Greater  Los  .Angeles  Press 
Club  while  taking  a  brief  vacation 
here  this  week. 

Holder  of  the  club’s  gold  hon¬ 
orary  life  member’s  card  No.  1 
is  Harry  S.  Truman  who  became 
a  member  in  1948. 

President  Eisenhower  received 
his  card  and  gold  lapel  pin  from 
Bill  Best,  club  president  and 
United  Press  bureau  manager, 
shortly  after  he  attended  church 
here  Feb.  21. 

“With  this  I  can  go  anywhere. 
Is  that  right?”  Mr.  Eisenhower 
said  as  he  accepted  his  member¬ 
ship  card  and  his  badge. 

On  the  committee  which  ar¬ 
ranged  the  induction  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  into  the  club  were  Mr.  Best, 
Bill  Kennedy,  Herald-Express  col¬ 
umnist;  John  S.  Rose,  public  re¬ 
lations  man;  Cecil  Smith,  Times; 
Jack  Massard.  Examiner;  Ira 
Walsh.  Examiner;  and  Bill  Rash- 
all,  editor  of  the  Palm  Springs 
Desert  Sun. 

m 

Award  Increased 

Dallas,  Tex. 

An  award  given  each  year  for 
a  decade  to  a  young  Texas  music 
student  by  E.  M.  Dealey,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
has  been  increased  from  $250  to 
$500  to  put  it  more  in  line  with 
prevailing  concert  fees. 


ANPA-IMU 
Tentative  Pact 
On  Arbitration 

Chicago 

Representatives  of  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  A-ssociation 
and  the  International  Mailers  Un¬ 
ion  agreed  to  recommend  a  pro¬ 
posed  five-year  International  Ar¬ 
bitration  Agreement  between  the 
two  groups  at  a  meeting  here  Feb. 
19. 

The  proposed  agreement  will  be 
submitted  to  the  ANPA  board  of 
directors  and  to  the  August  con¬ 
vention  of  IMU  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  for  final  approval.  The  ten¬ 
tative  agreement  is  almost  ident¬ 
ical  with  the  existing  ANPA-press- 
men’s  union  International  .Arbi¬ 
tration  Agreement. 

Representing  ANPA  here  last 
week  were  members  of  the  ANPA 
Special  Standing  Committee,  head¬ 
ed  by  George  N.  Dale,  chairman. 
IMU  was  represented  by  its  offi¬ 
cers  and  legal  counsel.  Heading 
the  IMU  group  was  President  Har¬ 
old  A.  Hosier,  Denver.  At  the 
present  time,  ANPA  members  have 
contracts  with  57  IMU  locals  and 
54  International  Typographical 
Union  mailers’  locals. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Dale  has  ap¬ 
peared  at  several  IMU  conventions 
with  an  invitation  from  newspaper 
publishers  to  join  ANPA  in  exe¬ 
cuting  a  document  similar  to  the 
half<entury-old  arbitration  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  pressmen’s  union. 


President  Hails 
Advantages  of 
Carrier  Work 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

.A  personal  letter  from  President 
Eisenhower  highlighted  the  14th 
annual  carrier  boys’  dinner  spon¬ 
sored  by  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time 
last  week.  More  than  90  boys  were 
feted  at  a  steak  dinner. 

“I  am  delighted  to  know  that 
my  good  friend.  Congressman  Al¬ 
bert  P.  Morano,  is  to  be  one  of 
your  honored  guests,”  the  Presi¬ 
dent  wrote.  “I  am  also  glad  to 
know  that  another  friend  and  as¬ 
sociate,  Senator  Prescott  Bush,  has 
strong  ties  with  Greenwich  Time. 
(Senator  Bush  is  a  director.) 

“While  as  a  boy  I  never  succeed¬ 
ed  in  achieving  professional  status 
as  a  newspaper  carrier,  I  do  share 
with  your  Congressman  the  feeling 
that  through  your  work  you  have 
unusual  opportunity  to  develop 
judgment  and  discipline  and  self- 
reliance,  qualities  which  are  in¬ 
creasingly  important  in  the  world 
of  today  ...” 

The  carrier  boys,  accompanied 
by  their  parents,  heard  General 
Manager  Ellis  Rietzel  announce 
Greenwich  Time’s  decision  to  spon¬ 
sor  an  annual  $500  scholarship 
award.  The  “junior  merchants” 
received  bankbooks  with  a  token 
deposit  to  start  their  accounts,  cer¬ 
tificates  of  achievement  and  other 
awards. 

Circulation  Manager  John  V. 
Connor,  who  originated  the  din¬ 
ners,  was  lauded  by  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Bernie  Yudain,  toastmaster. 


First  4-Color  Ad 

Madison,  Wis. 

The  Madison  Capital  Times  and 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  car¬ 
ried  their  first  four-color  full  page 
advertisement  in  the  food  sections 
Thursday,  Feb.  18.  The  ad  was 
placed  by  Oscar  Mayer  Packing 
Company. 
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How  To  Hold  Interest 
In  The  Editorial  Page 

By  Joe  Parham 

Editor,  Macon  (Ga.)  News 


The  editorial  page,  the  con¬ 
science  of  your  newspaper,  is  the 
page  which,  depending  upon  how 
it  is  edited,  can  be  a  vital,  driv¬ 
ing,  leading  force  for  community 
good  or  the  page  which  can  pre¬ 
sent  stereotyped  ideas  and  canned 
comment  in  such  dull  form  as  to 
be  almost  a  community  joke. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
editorial  pages  that  good  editorials 
won’t  cure,  but  to  too  many  read¬ 
ers  on  too  many  newspapers  it 
IS  a  page  to  detour  around  at  all 
costs  if  one  is  to  avoid  boredom 
ind  nausea. 

Some  editorial  pages  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  readers  as  a  solid  mass 
of  type,  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  page  carrying  the  final  New 
York  stock  market  quotations. 
The  editorials  are  filled  with 
^hoddy  thinking  masquerading  as 
logic  and  with  milk-and-water  in- 
Jecisiveness  hardly  fit  for  the 
comic  section.  Some  of  our  edi¬ 
torial  cliches,  such  as,  “On  the 
other  hand.  .  .  .”  or,  “It  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  learn.  .  .  or,  “This 
matter  deserves  great  thought. . . .” 
are  rivaled  only  by  the  old  stand¬ 
bys  of  the  sports  pages  —  the 
‘Gridiron  Gladiators,’’  “Hardwood 
Hoopsters”  and  “Diamond  De¬ 
mons.’’ 

Discuss  and  Conclude 

It  seems  to  me  that  editorials, 
which  are  the  heart  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  should,  first  of  all, 
discuss  an  issue  and  draw  a  con¬ 
clusion,  or — if  it  is  too  early  to 
state  an  opinion  because  the  dust 
hasn’t  settled  yet  —  to  strip  the 
verbiage  and  complexity  from  a 
topic  of  the  day  and  interpret  it 
for  the  reader. 

This  cannot  be  done  with  $14 
words.  I  don’t  mean  that  we 
must  write  down  to  our  audience 
but  —  too  many  syllables,  too 
much  display  of  education  —  and 
the  writer  is  caught  with  his  B.  A. 
showing  and  not  a  soul  reading 
his  editorials. 

Papa  is  not  going  to  come  home 
from  a  hard  day  at  the  plant, 
pull  off  his  shoes,  relax  into  his 
favorite  easy  chair  and  then  work 
like  hell  to  read  and  understand 
the  editorials. 

Now,  when  Papa  looks  over  our 
editorials,  he  is  really  looking  for 
in  excuse  to  not  read  them.  He 
's  eager  for  an  excuse  to  let  his 
eyes  jump  to  the  next  paragraph 
or  the  next  column  or  the  next 
page.  And,  Lordy,  how  some  of 
•js  provide  him  with  plenty  of  ex¬ 
cuses. 

We  make  our  editorials  so  long 
‘hat  he  decides  he’d  rather  look 
It  Captain  Video  on  the  television 
set  than  wade  through  that  ocean 
of  type.  We  fail  to  entice  him 


(Part  of  an  address,  “Twelve 
^'ea^s  Before  the  Masthead," 
which  Mr.  Parham  delivered  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  Atlanta 
Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.) 


past  the  first  sentence  because  we 
so  often  neglect  a  basic  device — 
the  narrative  hook  of  literature  or 
the  ordinary  fact-stating  lead  of  a 
news  story. 

Scar)  Heads 

We  even  scare  off  readers  by 
seldom  changing  the  heads  on  our 
editorials.  “.\  Worthwhile  En¬ 
deavor,’’  we  so  often  title  the 
same  old  dutiful  pieces  on  charity 
campaigns.  And  how  many  edi¬ 
torials  do  we  see  published  on 
reckless  driving,  most  of  them 
headed,  “Let’s  Stop  This  Senseless 
Slaughter?” 

Certainly,  editorials  ought  to  be 
timely  and  right  on  top  of  the 
news.  It  is  easy  enough  to  state 
an  editorial  opinion  today  that 
Carthage  shouldn’t  have  fought 
Rome  or  the  Dodgers  shouldn’t 
have  taken  on  the  Yankees  but 
it  takes  more  courage  and  more 
work  to  take  a  stand  on  contro¬ 
versial  local  issues  while  they’re 
still  hot. 

Another  basic  qualification  of 
the  editorial,  of  course,  is  for  the 
editorial  writer  to  know  what  he’s 
talking  about.  To  do  this  well. 

I  realize,  it’s  necessary  for  a  man 
to  have  four  heads  with  which 
to  absorb  information  and  four 
pairs  of  legs  with  which  to  get 
about.  The  second  best  thing  is 
to  put  other  people  to  work  for 
you.  For  our  editorials,  we  read 
the  wire  services  and  reliable 
newspapers  and  magazines  and 
other  publications  in  which  we 
have  confidence  for  background 
information  on  national  and  for¬ 
eign  affairs.  On  state  and  regional 
editorials,  the  telephone  is  always 
close  at  hand  and  an  editor  must 
first  of  all  be  a  reporter.  For  in¬ 
stance.  my  paper  regularly  sends 
me  to  the  sessions  of  the  State 
Legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  eyewitness  editorial  judge¬ 
ments.  Before  writing  local  ed¬ 
itorials,  we  check  with  our  re¬ 
porters  who  are  familiar  with 
proposed  subjects.  We  keep  regu¬ 
lar  contact  with  the  mayor  and 
with  other  local  governmental  of¬ 
ficials  who  can  fill  us  in  on  back¬ 
ground. 

We  try  to  get  out  and  see  what 
makes  people  tick — what  they’re 
arguing  about,  what  they’re  think¬ 
ing  about  and  why  they’re  think¬ 
ing  as  they  do.  This,  I  hope,  gets 
us  out  from  under  the  curse  of 
ivory  tower  journalism. 


GEORGI.A  PRESS  INSTITUTE  program  featured  a  talk  by  Cranston 
W  illiams  (center),  general  manager  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  (E&P,  Feb.  20,  page  64).  He  was  the  guest  of  Joe 
Parham  (left),  editor  of  the  Macon  News,  and  Bert  Struby  (right), 
editor  of  the  Macon  Telegraph. 


So  much  for  the  editorials — 
how  about  the  rest  of  the  editorial 
page? 

The  entire  editorial  page — it 
seems  to  me — has  four  reasons  for 
existence.  It  should  inform,  it 
should  influence,  it  should  inter¬ 
est  and  it  should  educate.  To  in¬ 
form,  influence,  and  educate,  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  first  of  all  be  inter¬ 
esting. 

Columns  are  run  on  almost 
every  newspaper  editorial  page. 
Ours  is  not  an  exception.  What 
responsible  writers  think  of  cur¬ 
rent  events  is  certainly  of  inter¬ 
est.  On  our  paper,  however,  we 
have  discovered  that,  no  matter 
how  big  his  name,  a  columnist 
cannot  be  a  genius  six  days  a 
week.  So  we  extract  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  best  columns  and 
run  them,  and — to  save  our  read¬ 
ers  time — we  subtitle  these  con¬ 
densations  as  to  content — whether 
on  national  affairs,  foreign  policy, 
politics,  labor  or  what  have  you. 

One  exception  to  the  rule  that 
no  one  can  be  a  genius  six  days 
a  week  lies  in  our  local  colum¬ 
nists.  The  reason  for  that  may  be 
that  I  am  one  of  our  local  col¬ 
umnists. 

But  a  local  columnist  need  not 
be  a  genius,  a  political  pundit  or 
a  peddler  of  remedies  for  a 
troubled  world.  He  need  only  to 
write,  tenderly  and  truly  and  lov¬ 
ingly,  of  his  town  and  his  people 
to  be  far  more  widely  read  in  his 
paper  than  the  most  expensive  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist.  Local  columns 
and  local  editorials  are  to  the  ed¬ 
itorial  page  what  local  news  is  to 
the  entire  paper. 

We  are  great  believers  in  letters 
to  the  editor  and  we  encourage 
and  allocate  regular  space  for 
them.  They  are  the  means  by 
which  the  public  may  comment 
on  issues  of  the  day  side  by  side 
with  the  newspaper’s  own  com¬ 
ments. 

On  our  paper  we  use  several 
other  devices  to  stimulate  inter¬ 
est  in  and  make  more  valuable 
our  editorial  page. 


One  is  the  question-and-answer 
interview  with  someone  in  the 
news.  This  is  the  best  way  I 
know  of  getting  over  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  in  a  hurry.  The  poli¬ 
ticians  don’t  like  it  because  it  gets 
them  on  the  record  but  it  helps 
us  to  meet  our  obligation  to  tell 
the  people  what  the  leaders  of 
the  people  are  thinking  about  on 
certain  subjects. 

Place  for  Argument 

Another  device  we  use  on  the 
editorial  page  is  the  presentation 
of  pro  and  con  arguments  on  con¬ 
troversial  local  and  national  is¬ 
sues.  On  local  controversies  we 
invite  articles  from  the  best  pre¬ 
pared  antagonists  on  each  side. 
On  national  Issues,  we  condense 
and  reprint  the  best  arguments  on 
each  side,  culled  from  information 
in  articles  available  to  any  news¬ 
paper  editor. 

On  our  editorial  page,  we  print 
pictures,  maps,  charts,  caricatures, 
and  other  types  of  illustrations — 
alt  designed  to  make  the  page 
more  inviting  and  typographically 
attractive  and  to  help  the  reader 
to  understand  and  think  about  the 
news.  We  run  a  cartoon  every 
day,  of  course,  and  while  we  do 
not  have  a  staff  cartoonist  we  have 
an  arrangement  with  a  local  ar¬ 
tist  which  enables  us  to  run  some 
cartoons  on  local  subjects.  One 
nice  thing  about  a  cartoon  is  that 
it  is  practically  unanswerable. 

In  an  effort  to  lure  the  read¬ 
er  into  our  editorial  page,  we  try 
to  trap  him  with  a  headline.  I 
don’t  mean  that  we  falsify  heads 
but  we  seek  to  eliminate  head¬ 
lines  that  make  a  complete  sen¬ 
tence.  Heads  like.  “Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  Is  .An  Old  So-And-So.” 
We  substitute  what  may  be  called 
colon  or  question  mark  heads, 
such  as  “Why  the  Governor  Ve¬ 
toed  the  Tax  Bill,”  or  “Should 
the  State  Capitol  be  Moved  to 
Macon?”  or  “How  to  Make  Con¬ 
gressmen  Listen  to  Your  Views." 
We  attempt  to  leave  the  reader 
panting  for  just  a  little  more  by 
intriguing  him. 
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EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS  EVALUATE  THE  BIG  FOUR  MEETING 


Movies  Take  Tax 
Appeal  To  Press 


NhWSPAPER  EDITORS  of  the 
United  States  are  going  to  be 
furnished  with  facts  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry  designed  to 
justify  an  immediate  elimination 
by  Congress  of  the  20%  war  tax 
on  movie  admissions. 

The  Council  of  Motion  Picture 
Organizations.  Inc.,  New  York, 
representing  10  national  groups  in 
the  industry,  is  furnishing  factual 
material  to  exhibitors  throu^out 
the  country  for  them  to  put  be¬ 
fore  the  editors  in  person. 

The  facts  and  figures  also  will 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  editors  directly  through  a  26- 
week  campaign  of  advertising  in 
Ediior  &  PtmtlSHER. 

The  industry  bases  its  “disaster” 
call  for  immediate  tax  reform  and 
relief  on  the  grounds  that  6,000 
motion  picture  theatres  have 
closed  since  1946  and  5,000  others 
now  are  operating  in  the  red, 
merely  holding  on  in  the  hope 
that  lifting  of  the  tax  will  permit 
them  to  continue  in  business.  Loss 
of  these  5,000  additional  theatres 
would  be  such  a  catastrophe  as  to 
threaten  even  the  Hollywood  pro¬ 
duction  plant,  the  industry  claims. 

“This  is  a  disaster  matter  that 
affects  people  and  communities 
and  business,”  asserted  Robert 
W.  Coyne,  special  counsel  of 
COMPO,  in  an  interview'  with 
E4P.  “In  immediate  jeopardy  are 
the  life  work,  the  investment  and 
devotion  of  thousands  to  an  in¬ 
dustry  that  has  been  great  in 
peace  and  war. 

“With  ruin  literally  at  our  heels, 
we  simply  want  the  newspapers 
to  have  the  facts  upon  which  to 
base  fair  appraisal,”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  “We  do  not  ask  publicity. 
But  in  last  year’s  campaign  in 


which  Congress  revoked  the  tax 
and  the  President  vetoed  the  bill, 
we  were  shocked  when  some  in¬ 
fluential  newspapers  took  a  posi¬ 
tion  against  us,  although  the  great 
majority  of  papers  that  comment¬ 
ed  on  the  subject  supported  us. 

“We  feel  that  those  newspaper 
editors  who  criticized  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  20%  tax,  supposed 
to  expire  six  months  after  the 
end  of  the  war  but  still  in  effect 
nine  years  later,  had  not  been 
briefed  by  the  industry  on  con¬ 
ditions,”  Mr.  Coyne  said.  “Some 
of  them,  therefore,  charged  that 
elimination  of  the  war  tax  would 
be  discrimination  not  offset  by 
need  and  ability  to  pay.” 

Mr.  Coyne  said  members  of 
Congress  are  exposed  to  this  “dis¬ 
tress”  situation  at  home  and  real¬ 
ize  it  as  such.  Small  theatre 
operators  at  home  have  shown 
them  their  books.  The  present 
plan  is  for  newspapers  to  receive 
the  same  document^  reports  from 
the  industry. 

Understanding  Sought 

“Congressmen  knew  their  own 
theatres  and  they  knew  the  num¬ 
ber  closed  in  their  districts,”  he 
said,  “but  some  editorial  writers 
thought  our  appeal  for  continued 
business  life  was  a  grandiose  lob¬ 
bying  campaign.  Now  we  intend 
to  provide  the  editors  with  kits 
of  statistics  and  ask  not  for  pub¬ 
licity  but  for  understanding.” 

It  was  explained  that  the  5,000 
exhibitors  who  are  now  losing 
money  could  continue  in  business 
by  adding  the  present  tax  to  their 
gross  receipts.  In  theatres  where 
profits  are  being  made,  the  tax 
elimination  may  be  passed  on  to 
the  public  in  reduced  ticket  prices. 


The  industry’s  statisticians  fig¬ 
ure  that  the  total  gross  of  18,000 
movie  theatres  dipped  from  $1,- 
500,000,000  in  1946  to  $1,100,- 
000.000  last  year.  The  theatres 
are  paying  $200,000,000  in  the 
special  tax  now,  as  compared  with 
$306,000,000  in  1946. 

“The  theatres  are  doing  a  tre¬ 
mendous  gross  and  losing  money.” 
wryly  remarked  Mr.  Coyne.  “We 
have  public  acceptance  and  in 
most  theatres  the  business  has  lev¬ 
eled  off  after  early  TV  losses  but 
under  the  impact  of  this  tax  it 
can  become  a  bankrupt  industry. 
Many  theatres  are  living  on  bor¬ 
rowed  money  and  cannot  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  new  developments  like 
3-D,  Cinemascope  or  Cinerama 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  re¬ 
tool.” 

Employment  Down 

In  1948,  it  was  pointed  out. 
the  motion  picture  industry  em¬ 
ployed  273,000  people  —  today 
only  163,000. 

“Open  theatres  employ  people 
—  closed  theatres  create  unem¬ 
ployment,”  observed  Mr.  Coyne. 

“We  ask  no  artificial  stimulant 
or  subsidy,”  he  concluded.  “We 
ask  only  for  the  removal  of  a  bur¬ 
den,  imposed  and  borne  cheer¬ 
fully  when  we  could  bear  it,  and 
one  we  can  no  longer  bear.” 

Charles  E.  McCarthy,  informa¬ 
tion  director  of  COMPO,  is  pre¬ 
paring  information  kits  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  newspapers. 

The  charter  organizations  in 
COMPO  are:  Allied  States  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Motion  Picture  Exhibi¬ 
tors,  Independent  Theatre  Owners 
Association,  Metropolitan  Motion 
Picture  Theatres  Association,  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Motion  Picture  Industry 
Council,  Society  of  Independent 
Motion  Picture  Producers,  Theatre 
Owners  of  America,  Western 
Theatre  Owners,  Inc.,  Committee 
of  Trade  Press  Publishers,  Variety 
Clubs  International. 


ITU  in  Deadlock 
With  NY  Papers 
On  New  Pact 

The  Executive  Council  of  tho 
International  Typographical  Union 
has  been  asked  to  send  a  proxy 
for  the  international  president  to 
New  York  in  an  effort  to  settle 
a  deadlock  in  negotiations  between 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  and 
the  New  York  City  Publishers 
■Association  for  a  new  contract  to 
replace  the  one  that  expired  Jan. 
16. 

The  publishers  have  offered  tho 
ITU  the  $3.75  “package”  used  as 
a  basis  for  settlement  of  the  recent 
Engravers  Union  strike,  but  agree¬ 
ment  has  not  been  reached  on 
several  provisions. 

Fact  Report  Delay 

“We  are  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  lack  of  a  report  by  the  fact¬ 
finding  panel  named  to  review  the 
agreement  at  the  end  of  the  strike 
of  the  Engravers,”  Francis  J.  Bar¬ 
rett,  president  of  the  “Big  6”  told 
E&P  after  a  union  meeting  Feb. 
21.  “It  was  said  the  panel  would 
report  within  a  week  and  now 
three  months  have  passed.  There 
is  a  lot  of  dissension  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  over  it.” 

In  Washington,  Ralph  Seward, 
Washington  attorney  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  fact-finding  board, 
told  E&P  that  “shortly”  is  the 
closest  he  can  give  as  to  the  date 
of  the  completion  of  the  report. 

■ 

New  Pay  Proposals 

San  Franckoo 

A  35  -  hour  work  week  and  a 
$10  weekly  across-the-board  wage 
increase  are  among  proposals  sub¬ 
mitted  to  publishers  by  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  guild. 

The  guild  asks  a  $150  weekly 
minimum  for  six-year  reporters. 


UNLOADING  THE  CARGO 

Long,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune 


GOOSE  EGG 

Burck,  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate 


HUNTER'S  RETURN 

Coffman,  Fort  IVorth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 
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Press  Council  Works 
Amid  Much  Criticism 

By  Doris  Willens 


London 

Britain's  “watch  -  dog”  Press 
Council,  set  up  voluntarily  by  the 
press  to  forestall  a  threatened 
government  -  imposed  agency,  is 
now  approaching  its  first  birth¬ 
day. 

The  Press  Council  has  occa¬ 
sioned  stormy  controversy  among 
newspapers  and  in  Parliament 
since  its  formation  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  Royal  Commission 
in  1949.  It  was  finally  established 
last  July  despite  the  open  hos¬ 
tility  of  some  sections  of  the 
press. 

And  now,  having  held  three  of 
its  quarterly  meetings,  the  Press 
Council  finds  that  its  critics  are 
as  vocal  as  ever.  The  Council  has 
been  attacked  for  judging  too 
harshly  and  for  not  judging  harsh¬ 
ly  enough. 

There  is  much  dissatisfaction 
because  its  meetings  are  cloaked 
in  secrecy,  and  because  the  com¬ 
muniques  that  have  been  issued 
after  each  meeting  have  been  brief 
and  uninformative. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  25 
members  of  the  press — 10  manag¬ 
erial  and  15  editorial  representa¬ 
tives.  The  Royal  Commission’s 
recommendation  of  a  lay  chair¬ 
man  and  some  lay  members  was 
flatly  rejected  by  the  press. 

Its  chairman  is  Col.  J.  J.  Astor, 
publisher  of  the  Times,  and  its 
vice-chairman  W.  L.  Andrews, 
editor  of  the  Yorkshire  Post. 

No  Disciplinary  Authority 

It  operates  with  no  legal  or 
disciplinary  authority.  The  only 
real  safeguard  to  its  continued  ex¬ 
istence  is  the  shadowy  threat  of 
a  statutory  council,  which  might 
yet  be  set  up  if  the  industry  does 
not  take  its  own  voluntary  Coun¬ 
cil  seriously. 

What  exactly  does  the  Council 
do  and  how  successful  has  it  been? 

The  first  question  presents  diffi¬ 
culties  because  of  the  secrecy  that 
surrounds  the  group’s  activities. 

So  far  the  Council  has  issued 
statements  about  only  five  cases. 
In  three  it  ruled  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  was  not  justified;  in  one  it 
censured  the  newspaper,  and  in 
the  fifth  it  merely  “expressed  a 
view”  that  could  be  interpreted  as 
favoring  the  newspaper. 

In  addition,  the  Council  has  put 
out  a  statement  deploring  “the  un¬ 
wholesome  exploitation  of  sex  by 
certain  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals.” 

There  have  been  many  more 
than  five  or  six  complaints  made 
to  the  Council  in  all  the  time  of 
its  existence.  A  good  number 
came  from  “cranks”  and  were  dis¬ 
missed  without  further  investiga¬ 
tion.  Others  have  been  investi¬ 
gated  and  disposed  of  without  be¬ 


ing  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  because  they  were  not 
considered  of  sufficient  general 
interest. 

Only  Written  Evidence 

Other  complaints  have  been 
dismissed  because  they  concerned 
cases  regarded  as  too  far  back  in¬ 
to  the  past. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some 
dispute  about  procedure  on  com¬ 
plaints.  The  constitution  says  the 
Council  “shall  be  required  to  con¬ 
sider  only  those  from  complain¬ 
ants  actually  affected.” 

Some  suggested  this  meant  that 
the  Council  could  not  try  cases 
unless  the  person  directly  involved 
complained.  But  it  was  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  the  constitution  meant 
that  the  Council  must  consider  the 
complaints  of  persons  affected,  but 
also  could  consider  cases  in  which 
the  person  directly  affected  did  not 
complain. 

To  date  the  Council  has  not 
summoned  before  it  either  an  of¬ 
fending  journalist  or  a  complain¬ 
ant.  It  has  been  satisfied  with 
written  evidence. 

Other  than  in  its  brief  state¬ 
ment  on  sex  exploitation,  the 
Council  has  not  attempted  to  set 
up  general  rules  on  press  ethics. 
E&P  understands,  however,  that 
some  sort  of  code  may  be  set  up 
in  the  first  annual  report  on  the 
handling  of  stories  about  ex-con¬ 
victs. 

It  is  the  “watch-dog”  aspect  of 
the  Council  that  has  received  all 
the  attention  and  publicity.  But 
the  group  has  another  important 
objective  —  preserving  the  estab¬ 
lished  freedom  of  the  British  press. 
As  nothing  has  come  up  to  threat¬ 
en  that  freedom,  there  is  no 
knowing  what  the  Council  could 
or  would  do  in  such  a  case. 

Unknown  Factor 

How  successful  the  Council  has 
been  is  also  difficult  to  assess  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  way  of  telling 
how  many  editors  have  been 
stopped  from  pursuing  a  question¬ 
able  story  in  fear  that  it  might 
eventually  come  up  before  the 
Council.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  this  has  been  happening. 

One  Sunday  newspaper  noted 
for  its  sexy  serials  has  ceased  run¬ 
ning  them  since  the  birth  of  the 
Council. 

The  provincial  and  the  religious 
press  have  made  many  comments 
indicating  that  they  think  the 
Council  is  doing  a  good  job.  But 
the  London  press  is  another  story. 

Both  the  Beaverbrook  press  and 
the  Times  attacked  the  Council 
after  it  had  made  its  only  judg¬ 
ment  against  a  newspaper — ^when 
it  censured  the  Daily  Mirror  for 
its  readers’  poll  on  whether  Prin¬ 


cess  Margaret  should  marry 
Group  Captain  Peter  Townsend. 

Beaverbrook  paper  attacked 
the  Council  for  its  “smug,  pom¬ 
pous  resolution  containing  an  en¬ 
tirely  unwarranted  attack  on  the 
Daily  Mirror.”  The  Times  re¬ 
ferred  to  “the  censure  pronounced 
perhaps  hurriedly  and  somewhat 
narrowly.” 

Lord  Camrose’s  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  has  been  a  fairly  consistent 
critic  of  the  COTncil. 

Another  point  of  attack  comes 
from  the  Astor-owned  Sunday 
Observer,  a  serious  and  influential 
newspaper,  which  feels  that  the 
Council  dws  not  go  far  enough. 

Still  an  Infant 

Criticizing  the  secrecy,  the 
short  communiques,  and  the  fact 
that  no  one  has  yet  been  heard  in 
person,  the  Observer  recently  com¬ 
mented: 

“The  Press  Council  was  evi¬ 
dently  not  designed  as  a  forum  for 
those  with  serious  complaints 
against  newspapers.  It  would  raise 
the  reputation  and  morality  of 
British  journalism  if  it  were  to 
become  that.” 

In  reply  to  criticisms,  pro-Coun- 
cilites  will  point  out  that: 

The  Press  Council  is  still  an 
infant  organization,  feeling  its 
way; 

The  Council  should  not  be 
judged  until  it  has  dealt  with  a 
more  serious  complaint  than  any 
it  has  yet  heard; 

There  is  nothing  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  against  hearing  complain¬ 
ants  or  summoning  journalists  to 
appear  before  the  Council,  nor 
against  throwing  the  meeting  open 
to  reporters  if  the  case  warrants; 

Report  Anticipated 

Some  of  the  secrecy  may  well 
be  lifted  when  the  Council’s  an¬ 
nual  report  is  written; 

Even  though  the  Council’s  de¬ 
liberations  are  secret,  that  is  no 
evidence  of  bad  faith; 

Communiques  have  indeed  been 
too  brief,  but  this  will  be  reme¬ 
died  in  time. 

Britain’s  highly  individualistic 
and  diverse  newspapers  have  tra¬ 
ditionally  been  suspicious  of  or¬ 
ganizations  (national  or  interna¬ 
tional)  that  try  to  impose  stan¬ 
dards  or  codes  of  behavior. 

The  Press  Council  was  accepted 
only  with  the  greatest  of  reluc¬ 
tance.  The  national  press,  at  any 
rate,  is  still  far  from  satisfied  with 
it.  But  it  must  recognize  that  the 
mere  existence  of  the  Council  si¬ 
lences  those  who  previously  main¬ 
tained  that  the  press  was  insulated 
against  criticism. 

Whether  the  voluntary  Press 
Council  can  keep  those  critics  sat¬ 
isfied  without  drawing  a  little 
more  “blood”  than  it  has  done  so 
far  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  while  the  Labor  party  re¬ 
mains  strong,  and  as  long  as  ed¬ 
itors  believe  (as  so  many  do)  that 
Labor  still  has  hopes  of  crippling 
the  “capitalistic”  press,  the  volun¬ 
tary  Press  Council  is  undoubtedly 
here  to  stay. 


Boost  in  Rates 
Helps  Boston  HT 
To  Show  Gain 

Boston 

Higher  rates  for  advertising  and 
circulation,  which  continued  at 
peak  levels,  enabled  the  Boston 
Herald  -  Traveler  Corporation  to 
show  a  1953  growth  in  earnings.  , 

The  increase  in  revenue  from 
circulation  amounted  to  $165,736 
and  that  from  advertising,  as  the 
result  of  rate  change  made  late  in 
1952,  amounted  to  $352,49(1 — a 
total  net  revenue  gain  of  $518,226. 

Operating  expenses  rose  $487,- 
373. 

Treasurer  Roger  P.  Talmadge 
reported  a  total  net  profit  for  1953 
of  $526,283,  after  taxes,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $509,987  for  1952.  Per 
.share  this  figured  out  to  $1.40  as 
against  $1.35. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  sev¬ 
eral  years  that  an  upward  turn 
was  shown  in  the  profits  report. 

.\s  recently  as  1949  the  earnings  j 
per  share  amounted  to  $2.  1 

The  company’s  newspapers  pub-  i 
lished  26,199,373  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  $12,759,186.  With  200,- 
000  more  lines  in  1952  the  revenue 
was  $12,406,696. 

Mr.  Talmadge  said  that  national 
linage,  particularly  automotive, 
showed  a  substantial  improvement 
and  classified  volume,  due  to  used 
car  copy,  was  also  better.  / 

On  the  subject  of  circulation, 
he  noted  that  all  Boston  Sunday 
papers  went  to  20c  in  1953  and  the 
Herald-Traveler  fared  better  than 
its  competitors  in  suffering  losses. 
Circulation  revenue  reached  a  new 
high  point  of  $5,371,723. 

Wages  Up  3.75% 

The  company’s  share  of  the  cost 
of  a  union  welfare  fund  was  $103,- 
195  and  the  entire  cost  of  a  similar 
plan  for  non-mechanical  workers 
was  assumed  by  the  company.  In 
addition  there  was  a  wage  increase 
of  3V4%. 

The  $8,460,684  item  of  wages 
and  salaries — up  3.75%  over  1952 
— accounted  for  half  of  the  oper¬ 
ating  expenses.  The  paper  bill, 
$4,994,579,  was  the  next  biggest 
item  but  it  was  only  $9,693  above 
the  1952  figure  because  the  papers 
used  4.4%  less  tonnage. 

Federal  income  taxes  will  take 
$581,000,  Mr.  Talmadge  estimated, 
and  no  excess  profits  taxes  are  pay¬ 
able.  Stockholders  received  $1.20  ) 
per  share  in  dividends. 

Out  of  current  assets  of  $4,066,- 
607,  the  company  has  reserved 
$  1 ,000,000,  placed  in  one-year  cer¬ 
tificates  at  2%%,  for  investment 
in  television. 

■ 

'Deep  South'  Report 

New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Sunday,  Jan.  31,  edition  of 
the  Times-Picayune  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  States  contained  a  “Deep 
South”  progress  report  in  56 
pages. 
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•  The  Ad^^ertiser  and  The  Newspaper  • 


Newspapers  Urged  To  Resell 
Car  Dealer  on  Daily’s  Value 

lAM-PNPA  Meet  Agrees  Time  opportunity  for  newspapers  to  re- 

^  examine  their  advertising  selling 

Of  'Hard  Sell'  Lies  Ahead 

methods  to  aid  newspaper  adver- 
n  T  1  TN  tiscrs  to  make  their  investments 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonettl  produce  more  sales. 


Ralph  E.  Whiting 

Armour  and  Company 

and  spearheaded  the  national 
launching  of  Dial  soap. 


Hjiimii!! 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

High  Inventory, 
Trading  Losses 
Hit  Auto  Firms 

Washington 

Suspicions  that  new  car  and 
truck  dealers  have  been  hard  hit 
by  the  return  of  the  competitive 
market  have  been  confirmed  by  a 
nation-wide  survey  just  concluded 
by  the  National  Automobile  Deal¬ 
ers  Association. 

Each  quarter  the  association  re¬ 
leases  a  summary  of  dealer  profit 
and  loss  experiences  which  it  com¬ 
putes  from  operating  statements 
submitted  by  its  members.  The  re¬ 
lease  just  issued  shows  that  deal¬ 
ers’  over-all  operating  profit 
dropped  from  4.4%  at  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  in  1953  to  2.2% 
at  the  end  of  the  last  quarter. 

The  four  cents  profit  on  a  dol¬ 
lar  had  held  pretty  consistently 
until  the  last  quarter  of  1953  when 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  dealers 
brought  down  the  year’s  over-all 
operating  profit  figure  to  2.2%  be¬ 
fore  taxes. 

The  association,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  more  than  33.000  new 
car  and  truck  dealers,  said  that  a 
primary  factor  in  the  radically 
changed  situation  came  from  the 
increasing  inventories  of  used 
cars  and  the  trading  losses  on 
them  as  prices  declined  through¬ 
out  the  year.  The  percent  of  used 
cars  remaining  in  stock  30  days 
or  longer  increased  from  44.8% 
to  57.5%  between  Sept.  30  and 
Dec.  31,  1953. 

*  *  * 

A  warning  to  car  dealers 
against  selling  new  cars  to  dis¬ 
tributors  in  the  so-called  “boot¬ 
leg”  market  was  given  this  week 
by  Ford  and  General  Motors. 
Chrysler  Corp.  said  it  did  not 
plan  a  specific  warning  now. 

The  so-called  “bootlegging”  of 
new  cars  has  aroused  a  furor  in 
many  areas  of  the  U.S. 

■ 

Norfolk  Papers  Name 
Promotion  Director 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Two  appointments  have  been 
announced  by  Norfolk  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  to  newly  created  posi- 


Resell  Car  Dealers 

continued  from  page  13 

A  question  and  answer  period 
revealed  a  growing  tendency  to 
increase  Saturday  linage  with  spe¬ 
cial  pages.  Nineteen  papers  indi¬ 
cated  they  used  this  technique. 
Among  them,  Daniel  Paulovich, 
of  the  Beaver  (Pa.)  Valley  Times. 
pointed  out  that  newspaper’s 
Saturday  linage  increased  1 1  per 
cent  through  special  pages  titled 
“Community  Portraits.”  It  is  an 
editorial  series,  supported  by  ad¬ 
vertising.  explaining  the  commu¬ 
nity  assets,  its  churches,  industries, 
civic  organizations,  etc. 

The  exchange  period  revealed  a 
growing  tendency  to  sell  public  re¬ 
lations,  community,  civic,  charity 
balls  and  other  similar  “idea” 
types  of  advertising. 

In  some  corridor  discussion, 
however,  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  type  of  sell¬ 
ing  detracts  from  the  main  goal 
of  advertising  —  to  sell  goods. 
This  .jpic  did  not  come  up,  how¬ 
ever.  during  the  on-the-record 
meetings. 

Grant  Stone,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  dinner 
meeting  Friday  evening,  stressed 
the  following  points: 

“Newspapers  should  do  every- 
th'nc  tHissible  to  provide  a  healthy 
climate  for  advertising. 

“Thev  should  trv  to  know  more 
about  the  basics  of  the  advertising 
function:  what  makes  advertising 
null  or  fail,  the  relation  of  these 
to  copy,  headlines,  type  selection, 
timing,  price  lining  and  merchan¬ 
dising. 

“They  should  know  more  about 
their  markets,  the  characteristics 
of  their  reader  audiences  and  how 
advertisers  can  most  profitably 
appeal  to  them. 

“Thev  should  sponsor  consumer 
research  programs,  studies  of  buy¬ 
ing  habits,  to  help  reduce  adver¬ 
tising  waste  and  to  help  reduce 
buvers’  mistakes. 

“They  should  tell  the  advertis¬ 
er  when  they  think  he  is  wasting 
money. 

“They  should  become  better 
salespeople  and  know  more  about 
the  wonderful  latent  power  of 
newspapers  to  do  good  and  to 
move  goods.  Newspaper  advertis- 


Newspaper  .Advertising.” 

First  prize  went  to  Jack  M. 
French,  of  the  New  Castle  (Del.) 
News;  and  second  prize  to  Teresa 
Spatara,  of  the  Allied  Newspapers, 
Grove  City,  Pa.  Honorable  men¬ 
tions  were  awarded  to  Neal  Eaton, 
Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  News: 
James  G.  Norris,  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Sun  and  Wilbert  E.  Strem- 
mel,  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel. 

The  Metro  Cup,  by  Metro  As¬ 
sociated  Services,  New  York,  for 
greatest  percentage  of  gains  in 
local  linage  for  1953,  was  award¬ 
ed  to  John  R.  Corbett,  of  the 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  Gazette- 
Bulletin. 

The  Ed  Mac  Hirsch  Cup  by  an 
anonymous  donor  for  the  great¬ 
est  percentage  gain  in  national 
linage  for  1953  was  awarded  to 
Howard  K.  Berkey,  of  the  Lons¬ 
dale  (Pa.)  North  Penn  Reporter: 
and  the  David  Knipe  Memorial 
Cup  for  the  best  adveritsing  cam¬ 
paign  for  1953  went  to  Charles 
W.  Harbaugh,  of  the  Gettysburg 
(Pa.)  Times.  The  cups  will  be 
presented  at  the  Spring  meeting 
of  the  lAMA. 

Martin  Elected 

Thomas  F.  Martin,  of  the 
Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald,  who  could  not  attend  the 
meeting  because  of  illness,  was 
elected  president  of  the  lAMA  at 
its  annual  business  meeting  dur¬ 


ing  the  convention.  He  succeeds 
Jos^h  J.  Coupe,  of  the  Ashury 
Park  (Pa.)  Press. 

Mr.  Corbett  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  Waldemar  P.  Wood, 
of  the  Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record, 
was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Fitzgibbon  Reprints 
The  delegates  expressed  deep 
interest  in  a  recent  talk  made  be¬ 
fore  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association  by  Miss  Ber¬ 
nice  Fitzgibbon,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  Gimbel’s,  New 
York,  in  which  she  praised  news¬ 
paper  advertising  (E&P,  Jan.  16, 
page  15).  The  Lancaster  Newspa¬ 
pers  had  1,000  reprints  of  her  talk 
made  for  distribution  among  its 
advertising  staff  and  their  custom¬ 
ers.  The  PNPA  said  it  would 
make  reprints  available  to  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  requesting  them. 

Mr.  Shenk,  a  member  of  the 
retail  group,  made  a  report  on  the 
dry  goods  convention. 

“It  is,”  he  said,  “an  accepted 
fact  that  newspaper  advertising  is 
a  must  for  the  retail  business,  and 
most  stores  spend  80  to  90  per 
cent  of  their  advertising  budget  in 
the  newspapers. 

“But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves 
that  everyone  else  is  asleep  and 
taking  that  fact  for  granted.  The 
other  media  are  all  after  a  greater 
share  of  the  publicity  dollar  that 
the  store  has  to  spend." 


Meeting  the  Mediamen 


Francis  Minehan,  media  di¬ 
rector  of  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 

Colwell  &  Bayles,  has  been 
school  teacher,  baker,  iceman, 
road  construction  workman, 
lifeguard,  accountant,  weight- 
lifter,  auditor,  house  painter 
and  .salesman. 

This  was  in  the  early  1930s 
when  a  dollar  was  a  dollar  if 
you  could  only  find  one.  The 
Boston  Irishman  lifted  his  eco¬ 
nomic  height  to  a  full  six  feet 
when  he  decided  to  enter  ad¬ 
vertising  after  graduation  from 
a  school  of  accounting  and  fi-  Francis  Minehan 

nance. 

i  Mr.  Minehan  made  his  debut  with  Lever  Brothers,  Cambridge, 


tions.  Robert  H.  Kline,  33,  head 
of  the  advertising  copy  service  de¬ 
partment  since  May,  1953,  was 
assigned  as  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  promotion  for  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot  and  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Ledger-Dispatch. 

David  E.  Baines,  a  district  cir¬ 
culation  representative  for  three 
years,  was  named  country  circu¬ 
lation  supervisor. 

Mr.  Kline  formerly  had  worked 
on  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  News 
and  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  and  joined  Norfolk  News¬ 
papers  last  May  following  two 
years  service  as  a  Navy  public 
information  officer. 


ing  is  one  of  the  most  undersold 
commodities  of  our  time.  If 
newspapers  did  a  better  selling 
job,  a  lot  of  advertising  would  be¬ 
come  more  effective  automatic¬ 
ally. 

“They  should  become  closer 
partners  of  their  advertisers — 
should  know  more  about  their 
customers’  businesses  and  their 
problems.  The  destinies  of  both 
are  so  clsoely  tied  together.” 

Contest  Winners 

To  help  rekindle  an  aggressive 
selling  spirit  among  newspaper 
advertising  salesmen,  the  conven¬ 
tion  sponsored  an  essay  contest  on 
the  topic  “Why  I  Like  To  Sell 


Ma.ss.,  in  the  advertising  accounting  department,  switching  to  ^ 
space  buying  in  several  years,  then  becoming  head  of  the  media  l 
4  department.  He  held  this  title  until  1942  when  he  was  appointed  | 
g  a  brand  man.  In  1946  he  joined  Pedlar  &  Ryan  as  media  director.  | 
g  Six  months  later  Mr.  Minehan  left  to  direct  media  at  SSC&B.  ) 
g  The  executive  is  a  tall  man.  athletic,  with  dark  hair  there  isn’t  j 
[I  much  of.  He  walks  two  miles  to  the  station  each  morning.  He  i 
plays  handball,  gardens  and  spends  considerable  time  with  his  I 
g  three  daughters — all  of  which  add  up  to  recreation.  And  occa- 
g  sionally  he’ll  speak  about  newspapers.  He  says: 
g  “Newspapers  are  an  outstanding  medium  for  national  advertis-  | 

J  ers  and  will  continue  to  be  so  far  as  I  can  foresee.  They  are  a 
(  primary  mass  medium  reaching  almost  100%  of  the  general 
a  public,  cutting  across  all  lines  of  interest,  income  and  location, 
s  “Their  costs  are  in  line,  and  because  of  their  flexibility  an  ad- 
M  vertiser  can  use  them  with  whatever  degree  of  frequency  or  in- 
I  tensity  that  fits  his  need.” — J.  L.  Collings. 
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Philadelphia,  famed  for  Independence  Hall,  ice  cream,  the 
Main  Line— and  much  more— is  making  a  name  for  itself 
in  many  new  directions. 

Today,  Philadelphia  is  this  giant  new  air  terminal,  the 
most  modern  in  the  nation  . . .  new  steel  mills  and  hundred;- 
of  other  industries,  going  full  blast .  .  .  new  homes,  dotting 
last  year’s  fields.  Big  things  are  happening  all  o\er  the 
14~county  Greater  Philadelphia  Market. 

Today,  as  yesterday.  Philadelphia  is  millions  of  ambitious 
people,  most  of  whom  own  their  homes  and  are  here  to  stay. 
Once  sold  on  your  product,  they’ll  buy  it  again  and  again. 
The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  ser\es  this  growing 
Market,  reflecting  the  character,  needs  and  interests  of  the 
busy,  prosj)erous  people  of  the  entire  region. 

The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia’s  favorite  newspaper.  Every¬ 
where.  Philadelphians  buy  it,  read  it.  trust  it  and  respond 
to  its  advertising. 

The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia. 


Advtrfiting  Offices:  Philadelphia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Streets;  New  York, 
28S  Madison  Ave.;  Chicaqo,  520  N.  Michiqan  Ave.  Representatives;  Sawyer 
Ferguson  Walker  Company  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  *  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 
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Carolines  Ad 
Executives 
Hold  Meeting 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Advertising  problems  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  some  outstanding  na¬ 
tional  leaders  at  the  annual  mid¬ 
winter  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Carolinas  here,  Feb. 
19-21. 

Officers  elected  w  e  re  George 
Lemons,  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 

News  and  Record,  president;  R. 
D.  Haltiwanger,  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State  and  Record,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  P.  G.  Laughbridge,  Salis¬ 
bury  (N.  C.)  Post,  second  vice- 
president;  Larry  Childs,  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald  and  Journal, 
secretary;  Paul  W.  Liles,  Wilson 


(N.  C.)  Daily  Times,  treasurer. 
The  retiring  president  is  Elwood 
Horne,  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald 
and  Sun. 

.Arthur  H.  Motley,  president  of 
Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  spoke 
on  basic  functions  of  newspapers 
based  on  regional  and  local  cover¬ 
age.  He  said  the  U.  S.,  through 
the  use  of  local  newspapers,  has 
perfected  the  most  complete  com¬ 
munication  set-up  in  the  world 
and,  as  a  result,  this  country  has 
become  a  world  leader. 

.Advice  to  Admen 

Mr.  Motley  declared  advertising 
executives  must:  (1)  give  real 
leadership  not  only  to  their  staffs 
but  to  the  advertisers;  (2)  build 
morale  and  improve  the  local  cli¬ 
mate  by  an  optimistic  policy;  (3) 
remember  that  this  is  a  mass  mar¬ 
ket;  (4)  know  more  about  their 
product  and  thus  be  able  to  sell. 


“Trading  ideas  is  the  .American 
way  and  it  is  a  good  way,”  said 
Mr.  Motley.  “The  more  you 
know  about  your  product  and  the 
tools  for  selling  it  the  more  eas¬ 
ily  you  can  sell  it.” 

Another  speaker.  Dr.  Kenneth 
McFarland,  educational  consult¬ 
ant  to  General  Motors  Corpora¬ 
tion,  said  God  and  freedom  are 
as  close  together  as  the  two  sides 
of  a  coin. 

“Our  kind  of  people  are  having 
their  last  chance  at  leadership  if 
we  muff  the  ball,”  he  said.  “If  we 
cheat,  a  kind  of  people  we've 
never  seen  before  will  come  and 
take  over  and  see  that  we  never 
get  another  chance.” 

Noval  Luxon,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  opened 
one  of  the  sessions  at  which  there 
was  a  round  table  panel  discus¬ 
sion  of  advertising  trends. 


ABOUT  THE  FORT  WORTH 
TRADING  AREA  SHOULD  KNOW! 

aITtomotive  sales  of  the  fort  worth  and 

WEST  TEXAS  TRADING  AREA  ($505,108,000) 
SERVED  BY  THE  FORT  WORTH  STAR- 


THAT  OF  29  DIFFERENT  STATES 


ALABAMA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

IDAHO 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 


LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MISSISSIPPI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  MEXICO 
NORTH  DAKOTA 


OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
WASHINGTON 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
WYOMING 


'SOURCE;  1953  SALES  MANAGEMENT  SURVEY  OF  BUYING  POWER 


FORT  WORTH  IS  THE  GATEWAY  TO  THE  RICH  WEST  TEXAS  MARKET! 


The  West  Texas  market  extends  more  than  300  miles  West  and  over  100 
miles  to  the  North  and  South  of  Fort  Worth.  In  this  area  ore  cities  with  a 
population  of  up  to  400,000! 

Into  this  market  of  1,928,700  people  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  is  deliv¬ 
ered  with  such  merchondisoble  home  coverage  that  your  selling  story  is  bound 
to  be  seen  ond  read/  And  the  Star-Telegram  reaches  95%  of  oM  metropoliton 
Fort  Worth  homes  doily  and  86%  on  Sunday.  (Metropoliton  population,  40^,(X)0.) 

The  Star-Telegram,  with  proven  results,  stands  ready  and  eager  to  serve  you/ 


r 

onXW 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


AMON  G  CARTER  Publisher 

AMON  G.  CARTER.  JR  .  PrcMdi-nf  ond  Notional  Advcrlisin9  Director 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 
Without  U$»  of  Contests.  Schemes,  or  Premiums— "Just  o  good  Newspaper" 


Bendix  Leads 
Washer  Linage 
For  7th  Year 

For  the  seventh  straight  year, 
in  1953  Bendix  Home  Appliances 
was  the  leading  newspaper  adver¬ 
tiser  among  all  washing  machine 
manufacturers. 

According  to  the  year-end  re¬ 
port  just  released  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  ) 
York,  and  covering  newspapers 
in  the  nation’s  81  largest  cities, 

13  per  cent  of  all  newspaper 
washing  machine  advertising  was 
placed  by  Bendix  and  its  dealers. 
The  firm,  which  makes  only  au¬ 
tomatic  models,  placed  17  per 
cent  of  the  newspaper  advertising 
used  by  automatic  washer  makers. 

The  Bureau’s  report  reflected 
the  growth  of  a  preference  for 
automatic  models  over  wringer 
types.  Industry  figures  show  that 
during  the  year  automatics  out¬ 
sold  wringers,  1,975,000  to  1,- 
525,000.  And  the  automatics  out¬ 
advertised  non-automatics  1,201,- 
000  column  inches  to  434,000. 

The  number  of  automatic  mod¬ 
el  manufacturers  appearing  on  the 
report  jumped  from  16  in  1952 
to  21  in  1953.  During  the  year, 
the  number  of  manufacturers 
making  wringer  models  dwindled 
to  11. 

Bendix  dealers  placed  208,000 
inches  of  the  1,200,000  used  by 
automatic  manufacturers.  A  third  • 
of  this  total  was  for  the  new  Ben-  I 
dix  Duomatic  all-in-one  washer- 
dryer  which  didn’t  reach  the  mar¬ 
ket  until  March. 

■ 

Joins  Ford  PR  Staff 

Appointment  of  John  D.  Cam¬ 
eron  to  the  staff  of  Ford  Motor 
Company’s  New  York  area  Public 
Relations  Office  was  announced 
this  week.  He  will  handle  media 
contact  and  general  public  rela¬ 
tions  assignments  in  New  York 
City.  For  the  past  three  years  Mr.  : 
Cameron  has  been  on  the  staff  of  ' 
the  Oil  Industry  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  where  he  specialized  in 
press  relations  work. 

■ 

Walton  Joins  Katz 

The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  national 
advertising  representatives,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  addition  of  Robert 
Walton  as  a  farm  specialist  on  the 
publications  sales  staff  of  its  Chi- 1 
cago  Office.  He  joins  Katz  from  k 
the  midwest  farm  paper  unit  where  f 
he  has  been  selling  space  in  the  I 
Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa,  Kansas 
City  and  Omaha  areas.  He  pre¬ 
viously  worked  with  Diamond 
Matchbook  Company  in  match¬ 
book  advertising. 

■ 

Witmer  Co.  Named  ' 

The  Columbia  (Tenn.)  Daily 
Herald  has  appointed  the  Wallace 
Witmer  Co.  as  its  exclusive  nation¬ 
al  representative,  effective  March  1. 
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CHEMICALS 


CARBON  BLACK 


Huber’s 

many  products 
serve  you  , 


The  newest  of  the  Huber 
divisions— Chemicals— 
at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md., 
manufactures  a  wide  range 
of  materials  for  the  rubber 
and  plastics  industries. 


Huber’s  Oil  &  Gas  Division 
produces  oil  and  natural 
gas  and  oil  field  production 
equipment.  Some  gas  is 
used  in  Huber  carbon 
black  production ;  some  is 
pipelined  as  far  north  as 
Minneapolis  and  Detroit. 


Eight-ounce  tubes... 4,000- 
gallon  tank  trucks... 8.000- 
gallon  tank  cars— Huber’s 
oldest  division  supplies  all 
types  of  printing  inks:  for 
magazines,  newspapers, 
containers,  comics  and  all 
commercial  printing. 
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Huber  plants  at  Borger 
and  Eldon,  Texas,  produce 
carbon  blacks  which  make 
auto  tires  tough,  and  are 
used  in  inks,  paints, 
plastics,  and  wherever 
black  coloring  is  needed. 


At  Huber,  Ga.,  Langley 
and  Graniteville,  S.  C., 
Huber  mines  and  refines 
kaolin  clays  for  the  paper, 
rubber,  ceramics, 
insecticide  and  adhesive 
industries. 


HUBIR  PRODUCTS  IN  USt  SINCE 


J.  M.  NUBIR  COBBORATIilll 

INK  DIVISION 
147«  ChMlnut  Avr,  Hilltid*,  N.  J. 


HllUide  a*d  Bayanae.  N.  J.  •  Chicata.  McCaak  aad 
East  St.  Lauii.  III.  •  Bariar,  Taaaa  •  Bastan.  Maas.  • 
St.  Lauia.  Ms. 


If  you  are  not  yet  on 
our  mailing  list,  write 
for  a  copy  of  our 
popular  magazine,  Huber  News. 
You’ll  find  it  packed  with  interesting 
articles,  facts  and  pictures. 


AY 


TOR  6. 


The  SEATTLE  TIMES  reaches  the  MASS  BUYING  POWER  In  this  rich,  im¬ 
portant  market  of  675,699  people.  That’s  why—no  matter  what  you’re 
selling— The  SEATTLE  TIMES  produces  results.  Yours  can  be  a  success 
story  in  Seattle  if  you  advertise  consistently  in  THE  SEATTLE  TIMES. 


SEATTLE'S  ACCEPTED  NEWSPAPER 

Represented  by  O’Mara  Si  Ormsbee,  Inc.  •  New  York  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  •  Son  Francisco 
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Total  Linage 
Ekes  Out  0.1% 
fanuary  Gain 

Major  dailies  in  the  52  cities 
measured  by  Media  Records  start¬ 
ed  off  1954  with  a  barely  discern¬ 
ible  total  linage  plus  for  January 
—182.932,199  lines  over  the  182,- 
718.344  lines  registered  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1953,  a  gain  of  0.1  per  cent. 

Largest  percentage  gains  were 
scored  by  Automotive  (11.7)  and 
Financial  (6.9).  Classified,  the 
only  linage  classification  to  show 
a  loss  was  off  8.0  per  cent.  A  gain 
of  almost  4.000,000  lines  in  other 
classifications  was  practically  nul¬ 
lified  by  Classified’s  loss  of  a  like 
number  of  lines. 

General  was  up  a  relatively 
whopping  5.6  per  cent.  Display 
scored  a  3.2  per  cent  gain,  while 
Department  Store  and  Retail  lin¬ 
age  chalked  up  plus  tallies  of  2.7 
and  1.7  per  cent  respectively. 

City-by-city  figures  for  January 
will  be  found  on  page  58  of  this 
issue. 


Special  Civic  Editions 

Scranton,  Pa. 

The  Scranton  Times  and  Scran¬ 
ton  Tribune  issued  special  sections 
with  their  Feb.  9  editions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  award  given  Scran¬ 
ton  as  the  “All  American  City” 
when  it  comes  to  industrial  rehab¬ 
ilitation  efforts.  The  Times  sec¬ 
tion  took  up  34  pages.  The  Trib¬ 
une's  ran  20  pages. 

■ 

Opens  S.  F.  Office 

Brice  McQuillin,  formerly  with 
the  John  E.  Lutz  organization,  has 
opened  a  Pacific  Coast  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  office  for  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  and  the  Booth 
Newspapers  of  Michigan.  The  of¬ 
fice  is  located  at  785  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


THE  POOR  RICHARD  CLUB  in  Philadelphia  recently  heard  Morley 
Cassidy,  Philadelphia  Bulletin  foreign  correspondent,  describe  his  re¬ 
cent  reporting  tour  of  Africa.  Left  to  right,  Richard  W.  Slocum,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Bulletin;  Cassidy;  John  LaCerda,  acting  president 
of  the  club,  and  Robert  NlcLean,  Bulletin  publisher  and  president 
of  the  .Associated  Press. 

Rep  Measures  Space 
On  Baking  Products 

Chicago 

In  line  with  the  firm’s  policy  of 
keeping  a  monthly  check  on  ed¬ 
itorial  food  content  in  a  represent¬ 
ative  list  of  newspapers,  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Company  has 
come  up  with  some  new  statistics 
dealing  with  various  baking  prod¬ 
ucts.  ^ 

During  January,  36  papers  pub¬ 
lished  424,760  lines  of  food  news, 
or  an  average  of  11,750  per  news¬ 
paper.  The  amount  of  space  de-  . 
voted  to  baking  products  totaled  I 
66,789  lines,  or  15.7%  of  total 
food  news. 

“I  realize  only  too  well  that  | 
newspapers  will  publish  this  food 
news  primarily  as  a  service  to  the 
readers  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
catering  to  any  one  segment  of  the 
food  industry,”  said  J.  H.  Sawyer, 

Jr.  “However,  this  collateral  ed¬ 
itorial  support  on  baking  products 
is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  flour 
industry  in  that  it  creates  a  cli¬ 
mate  of  receptivity  and  interest 
among  homemakers.” 

Mr.  Sawyer  said  he  is  planning 
to  make  similar  studies  of  other 
food  commodities. 


Ad  Investment  Seen 
Backbone  of  Trade 

San  Francisco 

The  nation’s  economy  and  the 
free  enterprise  system  are  support¬ 
ed  by  an  $8,000,000,000  annual 
expenditure  in  advertising  “which 
helps  to  sustain  us  all,”  Justus 
F.  Craemer,  president,  California 
Press  Association,  told  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  here. 

In  evidence  of  the  growth  and 
expansion  in  California  that  has 
developed  in  the  postwar  years, 
■Mr.  Craemer  said  that  public 
utilities  in  the  State  have  raised 
$3,500,000,000  in  financing  moves 
since  July,  1945.  This  is  exclusive 
of  additional  expenditures  made 
by  state  and  municipal  utilities,  he 
stressed. 


ARTHUR  D.  TILTON 
New  Sales 

Maaagcr  ftr  tke 
Quaker  Oats  Ct. 


SELLING  THE  NEWSPAPER  was  the  topic  for  this  panel  at  Texas 
^ion:  Left  to  right — Conway  Craig,  Corpus  Chiisti  Caller-Times; 
David  Leavell,  Galveston  News-Tribune;  Clyde  Bedell,  Chicago  sales 
consultant;  and  Jack  Butler,  Houston  Chronicle. 


WHOLESALE  Sales  Figures 
Can  Lead  You  Astray  when  you’re 
figuring  WHEN  and  HOW  MUCH  to  adver¬ 
tise,  UNLESS 


.  .  .  unless  you  know  the  dis¬ 
tribution  variations  of  your 
local  markets.  And  you  can 
appraise  those  variations  to 
give  the  true  picture  of  any 
single  market”,  says  Arthur  D. 
Tilton. 

“For  example:  the  Worces¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts  market 
ranks  26th  in  the  United  States 
in  Retail  Grocery  Sales  .  .  . 
yet,  because  three  of  the  leading 
grocery  chains  (First  National, 
Stop  &  Shop  and  A  &  P)  with 
about  75  stores  in  the  Worces¬ 
ter  market,  have  their  ware¬ 
house  and  distribution  centers 
outside  of  the  key  Worcester 
area,  the  wholesale  volume  of 
those  major  chains  does  not 
show  up  in  Worcester’s  whole¬ 
sale  figures. 

“So  as  not  to  overlook  the 


full,  retail  sales  potential  of 
the  Worcester  market  when  we 
are  planning  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns,  we  always 
add  a  proper  percentage  to 
our  actual  wholesale  figures 
to  compensate  for  what  the 
figures  don’t  show.” 

Local  Level  Knowledge  Is  A 
Must  For  Top  Level  Advertis¬ 
ing  Decisions 

•  This  advertisement  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  interests  of 
fuller  understanding  of  the 
WORCESTER,  Massachusetts 
market,  by  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram,  The  Evening  Gazette 
and  the  Sunday  Telegram. 
George  F.  Booth,  publisher. 
Circulation  daily,  155,552;  Sun¬ 
day,  103,099. 


(A  dvertisement) 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 

Wine  Board  Increases 
Use  of  Dailies;  Adds  TV 


San  Francisco 

Lengthier  schedule  using  more 
dailies  than  last  year  will  mark  the 
annual  Spring  drive  for  California 
Wines  which  starts  March  16. 

Major  expenditure  of  the  $500,- 
000  Wine  Advisory  Board  budget 
will  be  in  296  newspapers  in  178 
cities,  but  a  substantial  share  will 
go  to  television  for  the  first  time 
nationally. 

Last  Spring’s  campaign,  using 
192  dailies  in  116  cities,  sold  118,- 
500,000  gallons  of  California 
Wine.  This  year,  300  and  800-line 
newspaper  ads  break  March  24. 
In  some  areas  copy  will  run  until 
June  3. 


Copy  in  200  Newspapers 
Gives  Low-Down  on  Coffee 

Large-size  ads  in  more  than  200 
daily  newspapers  were  used  last 
week  by  Hills  Bros.  Coffee,  Inc., 
to  give  “facts  you  should  know 
about  the  price  of  coffee  today.” 

The  ad  (via  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.),  in  both  1,000  and  1,500  lines, 
ran  February  12  and  15  in  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul 
and  other  major  markets. 

Quaker  Oats  Schedules 
Supplements,  Dailies 

A  SIX-MONTH  oatmeal  campaign 
(via  Sherman  &  Marquette,  Chi¬ 


cago),  heaviest  in  the  product’s 
history,  is  underway  by  Quaker 
Oats  Co.,  utilizing  newspapers, 
magazines  and  radio. 

Three  supplements,  American 
Weekly,  This  Week,  and  Parade, 
plus  six  independent  color  roto 
sections,  will  carry  10  three-fifth 
page  four-color  ads.  In  addition, 
166  newspapers  have  carried  1,000- 
line  ads  on  Quaker  Oats  weight- 
control  program. 

Ideal  Dog  Food  Ads 
In  235  Newspapers 

Chicago 

Wilson  &  Company,  is  launch¬ 
ing  a  heavy  campaign  of  adver¬ 
tising  on  Ideal  Dog  Food  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  television 
to  carry  through  March. 

Ads,  featuring  the  tried  and 
proven  “insurance  theme,”  will  ap¬ 
pear  each  week  in  235  newspapers 
in  158  metropolitan  markets.  TV 
spots  will  be  used  in  63  television 
areas.  In  addition,  eight  national 


Hint  to  Publishers# 


New...  easy-to-use 


Hundreds  of  publishers  buy  each  new 
edition  of  the  Ayer  Directory.  They  find 
it  invaluable  in  their  libraries — 
for  reporters  and  local  businessmen, 
for  newspaper  promotions,  for  current 
facts  on  all  competitive  printed  media. 


1954  AYER  DIRECTORY 

1500  pages 


—New  features.  New  data.  lOOfiOO 
changes  since  last  year.  No  other 
reference  volume  like  it. 

WHO  edits  and  publishes  some  21,000 
newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  U.  S. 
and  its  possessions.  Also  in  Canada, 
Bermuda,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 

WHAT  are  the  latest  circulation  figures, 
subscription  prices  and  other  data. 

WHERE  they  are  published  —  state, 
county,  city.  Where  are  the  nearest  avail¬ 
able  railroad  and  airline  services,  in  the 
U,  S.  and  Canada. 

WHEN  they  are  published  and  when 
established. 

A  NEW  FEATURE  keys  the  location,  by 
county,  for  all  weekly  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  U.  S.  New,  also,  for  Canadian 
cities  of  25,000  population  or  more,  is 
banking  information,  number  of  tele¬ 
phones  and  other  vital  facts,  previously 
published  only  for  U.  S.  cities. 

PLUS  data  on  population  shifts,  motor 
vehicle  registrations,  families  with  radios, 
life  insurance  sales,  number  of  farms  in 
each  state  with  average  acreage  and  land 
values. 

To  amass  the  information  packed  in  its 
1500  pages,  you’d  need  a  special  staff,  with 
correspondence  running  to  thousands  of 
letters. 

NO  OTHER  VOLUME  can  give  you  all 
the  information  you  get  in  the  1954  edition 
of  the  Ayer  Directory,  now  in  its  86th 
year  of  publication. 
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Orders  (S30  postpaid  within  the  U.  S.) 
should  be  sent  directly  to  the  publisher, 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Dept.  E,  Wash¬ 
ington  Square,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


magazines  are  included  on  the 
schedule  (via  Ewell  &  Thurber  , 
Associates).  j 

The  ad  campaign,  according  to 
the  Chicago  agency,  is  one  of  the 
most  intensive  ever  launched  by  a 
dog  food  manufacturer.  It  is  based 
entirely  on  the  insurance  theme 
which  proved  so  successful  for 
Wilson’s  during  the  late  Fall  and 
early  Winter  months  of  1953. 

Salads  Star  in  Ads  | 

For  Lent-Spring  | 

Chicago 

American  Dairy  Association  in 
cooperation  with  the  Cling  Peach 
Advisory  Board  and  Ralston  Pu¬ 
rina  Co.,  (for  Ry-Krisp)  is  featur¬ 
ing  four  cottage  cheese  salads  for 
Lenten  and  Springtime  meals,  using 
newspaper  supplements  as  the 
spearhead  of  the  ad  drive. 

ADA  is  using  color  ads  in 
American  Weekly  for  March  21 
and  selected  newspapers  in  major 
markets  —  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune,  and  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune. 

Ralston  Purina  Co.,  has  ads : 
scheduled  for  March  14  American ' 
Weekly  and  April  4  This  Week 
newspaper  supplements.  Cling 
Peach  Advisory  Board  will  use 
March  issues  of  Parade,  American  * 
Weekly  and  This  Week. 

Cereal-Milk  Promotion  Set  ; 

Newspaper  supplements  and  l^  i 
cal  dailies  will  be  included  in  plans  j 
now  being  formulated  for  the  O ' 
real  and  Milk  May  Festival  to  be 
staged  by  both  industry  food 
groups,  according  to  Cereal  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc.,  Chicago.  Twelve  TV  and 
15  radio  programs  will  also  be 
used  in  selling  the  cereal  and  milt 
story. 

Schenley  Using  Column  Ads 

Building-block  type  full  col¬ 
umn  layouts  in  daily  newspapen 
will  carry  the  copy:  “No  othc 
whiskey  is  gaining  so  many  friendj 
so  fast!”  as  Schenley  Distributors 
Inc.,  steps  up  its  late  Winter  and 
Spring  campaign  for  Schenley  Rt 
serve.  The  ads,  a  combination  of 
three  separate  ads  of  similar  sizt 
will  feature  photographs  of  three 
“average”  consumers  of  Schenle;} 
Reserve.  I 

Supplements  Get  Bra  Copy 

Peter  pan  Foundations,  Inc 
has  -scheduled  ads  in  April  issue! 
of  Family  Weekly  and  Parade  as* 
part  of  a  campaign  to  introduce 
its  “revolutionary”  bra,  “Freedon 
Ring.”  In  addition,  the  firm  wil 
spend  an  “appreciable”  sum,  stU 
unspecified,  for  co-op  newspape 
advertising.  The  New  York  Tima'^ 
magazine  is  scheduled  for  May 
National  magazines  and  trade  pa 
pers  will  also  be  used. 

Calvert  in  Polish  Press 

Insertions  in  more  than  a  dozer 
Polish  language  newspapers  along 
the  Eastern  seaboard  have  been 
released  by  Calvert  Distillers  Corp 
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•  '• 

This  happened  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

-  a  city  with  4  newspapers 


ITEM  :  Washington's  second  news¬ 
paper  finished  the  year  neariy  18 
miiiion  iines  behind  The  Washington 
Star  in  totai  advertising  iinage. 


fVhen  a  city  believes  tn  a  newspaper  as 
W ashington  believes  m  The  Star^  that  paper 
becomes  of  inestimable  worth  to  advertisers. 

The  Washington  Star 

KVKNING  AND  SUNDAY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

R«pr«Mnltd  nationally  by:  O'Mara  and  Ormtbea,  Inc.,  420  Laxinglon  Av*.,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  Dalroit  —  Los  Angalos  — Son  Fiancisco 
Spociof  Florida  raprasentotivo :  Tho  Lsonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood,  Miami  Booch,  Florida 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


ANA,  4-A  Sponsor  Film 
On  Future  of  America 


A  NEW  sound  slide-film  entitled 
"The  Future  of  America,”  which 
presents  a  factual  and  vivid  account 
of  the  material  and  cultural  changes 
at  work  in  America  which  vitally 
affect  our  country’s  economic  fu¬ 
ture,  was  previewed  in  New  York 
last  week  before  representatives  of 
business  firms  and  trade  groups. 

“The  Future  of  America,”  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers  and  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  any  individual  or 
organization  tell  the  factual  story 
of  the  changes  in  America  and 
what  these  changes  mean  in  terms 
of  basic  needs  and  of  the  opportu¬ 
nities  for  individuals  and  businesses 
in  fulfilling  these  needs. 


The  film  is  offered  by  the  Joint 
ANA  and  .A AAA  Committee  be¬ 
cause  these  facts,  when  fully  un¬ 
derstood,  provide  a  firm  basis  for 
confidence  about  the  country’s  eco¬ 
nomy  and  show  that  ahead  of  us 
can  lie  an  unprecedented  period  of 
growth  and  opportunity — a  period 
in  which  there  can  be  a  higher 
personal  standard  of  living  for 
everyone  willing  to  use  enterprise 
and  imagination. 

In  introducing  this  new  sound 
slide-film,  William  C.  McKeehan, 
Jr.,  vicepresident  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  joint  AN.A-AAAA 
Committee,  said  that  “Negative 
forecasts  about  the  economic  fu¬ 
ture  of  our  country  have  domi¬ 
nated  much  of  people’s  thinking  of 


JIU  THI  HlVdS  RIAOIRS  /mp  slU  WNOU  RUFfAlO  MARK^^ 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publishor 


KELLYSMITH  CO. 

Notionol  RoprosonlotivM 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


late — they  certainly  have  received 
the  most  attention.  Isn’t  it  time 
now,”  he  asked,  “to  take  a  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  positives,  especially 
when  these  positives  are  more 
thrilling  and  more  dynamic  than 
at  any  period  in  our  whole  his¬ 
tory?” 

Impartial  Evidence 

The  Joint  ANA-AAAA  Commit¬ 
tee,  Mr.  McKeehan  explained,  con¬ 
sidered  the  task  of  presenting  the 
positive  factors  about  our  economy 
as  one  of  the  most  important  fac¬ 
ing  many  companies  and  organiza¬ 
tions.  For  this  reason,  he  pointed 
out,  the  joint  Committee  undertook 
to  collect  evidence  from  the  most 
impartial  and  objective  sources  of 
factual  information  (including  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and 
the  U.  S.  Ekpartment  of  Com¬ 
merce)  and  to  present  the  factual 
evidence  in  “The  Future  of  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

Because  there  is  so  much  demand 
for  prints  of  the  film  the  Joint 
.AN.A-A.AAA  Committee  will  make 
it  available  nationally  through  a 
series  of  meetings  to  be  held  in 
principal  cities.  A  showing  in  New 
York  City,  it  was  pointed  out,  was 
held  February  25.  Other  showings 
are  being  arranged  for  early  March 
in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Boston,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
as  well  as  other  centers. 

The  Story 

Following  a  brief  opening  scene 
in  which  the  questions  people  in 
all  walks  of  life  are  asking  about 
our  economic  future  are  posed,  the 
film  depicts  17  major  changes  rang¬ 
ing  from  our  growth  in  population 
to  the  fact  that  approximately  40,- 
000.000  people  get  paid  vacations, 
and  to  the  impact  of  atomic  devel¬ 
opment.  The  c  h  a  n  g  e  s  ,  the  film 
points  out,  can  “mean  an  unprece¬ 
dented  period  of  growth  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  this  country — a  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  there  can  be  a  higher 
personal  standard  of  living  for 
everyone  willing  to  use  enterprise 
and  imagination.” 

The  film  stresses  and  illustrates 
our  “needs.”  It  shows,  for  instance, 
that  ( 1 )  the  school  facilities  in  this 
country  ought  to  be  almost  doubled 
within  the  next  few  years;  (2)  that 
we  should  completely  remodel  our 
entire  highway  system  within  the 
next  few  years;  and  (3)  we  should 
remodel  or  replace  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  dwellings.  In  addition, 
the  film  points  out  that  entire  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  cities  need  moderniz¬ 
ing  and  that  we  need  to  expand 
our  voluntary  hospital  system. 

Face  Continuous  Need 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  “needs," 
‘The  Future  of  America”  points 
to  industry  and  states  that  “Because 
of  new  industrial  needs  and  devel¬ 
opments,  we  face  a  continuous 
need  for  plant  modernization,  and 
for  the  replacement  of  industrial 
equipment  which  has  become  obso¬ 
lete,  outmoded  or  inadequate.” 


These  “needs”  according  to 
Joint  ANA-AA.AA  Committee’s 
film  “may  require  over  500  billion  ' 
dollars  worth  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  for  just  four  fields — not  in¬ 
cluding  the  many  other  areas  such 
as  electric  power,  farm  equipment, 
etc. 

In  its  concluding  sections,  the 
film  says: 

“These  sweeping  changes,  these 
tremendous  needs,  these  vast  po¬ 
tentials  of  the  future,  add  up  to  i 
greater  opportunities  for  practical-  i 
ly  every  industry  and  practically  I 
every  person  in  America  today."  j 
The  film  also  states  this  conclu-  | 
sion:  “Knowing  today’s  facts  each 
one  of  us  can  raise  his  sights.  We  I 
can  brighten  our  perspective,  gauge 
the  miracles  of  the  future  by  the  j 
accomplishments  of  the  past.  | 

“This  story  needs  to  be  commu-  | 
nicated  to  all  of  our  people.  It  is 
real,  for  it  deals  with  facts.  It  is 
challenging,  for  it  contains  hope 
and  faith.  It  is  positive,  in  the  face 
of  negative  thinking,  it  is  exciting, 
for  it  tells  of  our  future.” 

Running  Time 

“The  Future  of  America”  is  a 
full  color  sound  slide-film  witji  a 
running  time  of  24  minutes.  The 
film  will  be  supplemented  by  a 
booklet  contributed  to  the  Joint 
AN.A-AAAA  Committee  by  the 
publishers  of  Time  magazine.  This 
booklet,  which  will  be  available  in 
quantity  to  purchasers  of  prints  of 
the  film,  will  provide  viewers  with 
a  permanent  record  of  the  facts 
presented. 

Prints  of  “The  Future  of  Amer¬ 
ica”  are  available  from  either  the 
.■Xssociation  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers,  285  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  or  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17. 

For  single  prints  and  up  to  100 
booklets  a  charge  of  $30.00  is  being 
made  to  partially  defray  the  cost 
of  producing  the  film.  Quantity 
prices  are  available  on  request. 

Public  Policy  Group  Okays 
’Future  of  America'  Drive 

T.  S.  Repplier,  president  of  The 
Advertising  Council,  has  m- 
nounced  that  the  Public  Policy 
Committee  of  the  public  service 
business  organization  has  approved 
the  “Future  of  America”  campaign. 

The  public  probably  will  start 
hearing  or  seeing  the  advertising 
messages  within  the  next  30  days, 
Mr.  Repplier  predicted. 

The  Public  Policy  Committee, 
which  approved  the  campaign,  is 
composed  of  20  leading  citizens 
from  various  walks  of  life.  It  is 
headed  by  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  The  Studebaker 
Corp. 

Eventually,  national  and  local 
advertisers,  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio  and  television  networks  ^ 
stations,  outdoor  poster  companies, 
transportation  advertising  firms  and 
company  publications  will  be  asked 
to  cooperate  in  the  “Future  of 
America”  drive. 
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DETROIT 
GROWS  OUT 
TO  SEA 


Some  50  years  ago,  The 
Detroit  News  became  the 
first  newspaper  to  cham¬ 
pion  the  deep  water,  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Sea  Canal. 
1954  is  scheduled  to  be  the 
year  of  favorable  decision 
for  this  Seaway  that  will 
make  Detroit  a  major  world 
port.  Already  light  draught 
vessels  from  all  over  the 
world  make  Detroit  a  port 
of  call  and  soon  the  largest 
ships  will  bring  their  car¬ 
goes  directly  to  the  Great 
Lakes  ports  and  carry  this  region’s  products  to  the  wharves  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 


The  News  has  always  had  a  warm  spot  in  its  heart  for  the 
Detroit  River  that  forecast  its  destiny.  Aside  from  championing 
the  Canal  that  will  make  the  Detroit  River  a  link  in  the  great 
Seaway,  it  has  always  envisioned  a  waterfront  of  beauty  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  historic  role  the  Detroit  River  has  played  and 
the  needs  of  a  city  that  has  grown  so  great.  A  civic  center  is  rising 
along  the  banks  of  the  Detroit  River  after  decades  of  Detroit  News 
campaigning.  The  world's  busiest  inland  waterway  and  the  city  on 
its  banks  offers  a  great  opportunity  for  advertisers  today  and 
tomorrow  through  Detroit’s  one  home  newspaper  —  The  News. 


The  Detroit  News 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

W««kday  Circulation  443,7?1— Sunday  Circulation  544.632 
AK  9/30/53 


laotorn  Oftlcao;  110  I.  42iid  S».,  Now  Yark  17  •  Tko  loanard  Ca.,  311  Lincoln  Road,  Miaml  Boach,  Florida 

34id-Wo»t  Olflcg;  435  N.  Mlchigaa  Ava.>  Tribiina  Towor.  Ckicoga,  III.  •  Wottorn  Offico:  735  Morkot  Strool.  Son  Francitco.  Calif. 
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Novelty's  Off,  * 
Jordan  Says  TV  E 
Hurts  Nobody  c 

Washington  ^ 

Steady  increases  in  income  for 
sports,  motion  pictures,  radio, 
newspapers,  magazines  and  gen-  J 
eral  entertainment  were  forecast  ^ 
by  Jerry  N.  Jordan  in  his  fifth  ^ 
annual  report  on  the  Effects  of  j 
Television,  published  by  the  Sports 
Committee  of  the  Radio-Electron- 
ics-Television  Manufacturers  As-  j 
sociation.  ^ 

“As  television  passed  out  of  its  \ 
novelty  period  in  most  of  the  na-  ^ 
tion  during  1953,”  Mr.  Jordan  '\ 
said,  “nearly  every  industry  it  was  ^ 
supposed  to  hurt  turned  upward  r 
in  income,  attendance,  or  sales —  v 
many  reaching  their  all-time  peak,  v 
Newspapers,  magazines,  radio, 
books,  concerts,  track  and  harness  ^ 
racing  and  professional  football  p 
had  the  best  years  in  their  history,  s 

“Motion  pictures,  college  foot-  h 
ball,  boxing  and  basketball  were  p 
climbing  again  after  a  temporary  r 
decline.  Major  and  minor  league  a 
baseball  attendance  dropped  1.8%  li 
and  7.8%,  The  sports  industry  as 
a  whole,  with  IS  million  dollars  t 
in  rights  fees,  raised  its  income  n 
from  admissions  plus  television  to  r 
approximately  the  all-time  peak  of  s 


$284  million  reached  in  1949.” 

Citing  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  of  all  American  homes  (28,- 
000,000)  now  have  TV  sets,  the 
report  points  out  that  56%  of  these 
owners  have  had  their  sets  for  two 
or  more  years.  “The  novelty  of 
television  is  over.  Normal  habits 
have  formed  —  and  the  gloomy 
prophecies  of  empty  stadia  and 
theatres,  curtailed  reading,  and  the 
doom  of  radio  simply  have  not 
come  true  —  and  will  not  come 
true,”  Mr.  Jordan  wrote. 

“There  are  two  important  rea¬ 
sons  for  this,”  he  explained.  “One 
is  the  enormous  increase  in  time 
and  labor-saving  devices  since 
World  War  II.  which  has  created 
more  leisure  time  for  recreation. 
The  other  is  the  courage  and  cre¬ 
ative  ability  of  the  men  in  the  rec¬ 
reation  industry  who  have  found 
ways  to  live  with  and  profit  by  tele¬ 
vision.” 

Enumerating  the  many  hours 
saved  by  modern  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances,  faster  transportation, 
shorter  working  hours,  automatic 
heating  and  power  tools,  the  re¬ 
port  concludes  that  television  has 
merely  filled  a  time  vacuum  cre¬ 
ated  by  our  improved  standard  of 
living. 

“It  never  did  have  to  hurt  any¬ 
thing,”  Mr.  Jordan  said.  “Our 
modern  way  of  life  has  saved  so 
much  time  for  the  average  per¬ 
son  that  he  is  able  to  watch  TV 


several  hours  a  day,  and  still  have 
as  much  time  as  ^fore  for  other 
recreation.” 

“Newspapers  not  only  didn’t 
fight  television,  they  helped  make 
it  successful,”  Mr.  Jordan  com¬ 
mented.  “Nearly  half  of  the  first 
100  TV  stations  were  owned  and 
operated  by  newspapers. 

“They  found  that  television 
whetted  the  appetite  for  the  more 
intensive  news  coverage  and  analy¬ 
sis  they  offered.  In  1953,  news¬ 
papers  broke  every  record  in 
their  300-year  history.  Circulation 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  over 
54  million  copies  daily,  at  the 
highest  average  price  ever  paid. 
.Advertising  revenue  soared  to  an 
unbelievable  two  and  one-half  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.” 


Spotlight  on  Staff 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

A  change  of  telephone  number 
gave  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune  an  opportunity 
to  put  the  spotlight  on  members 
of  its  editorial  staff.  In  large  ad¬ 
vertisements  published  daily  for  a 
week  before  the  number  change 
took  effect,  the  papers  showed  its 
best  known  writers  masked,  and 
called  attention  to  the  date  when 
they  would  be  “unveiled.”  On  the 
Sunday  of  the  new  phone  number, 
a  large  ad  displayed  photos  of 
the  unmasked  reporters,  and  in 
giant  numerals  publicized  the  new 
number. 


U.  S.  Bonks  Call 
Newspapers  Top 
Ad  Medium 

Newspapers  are  considered  the 
top  advertising  medium  by  the  14,. 
130  commercial  banks  in  the  U.  & 
which  plan  to  spend  $68,000,000 
on  all  advertising  during  1954, 
according  to  estimates  based  oo 
the  annual  survey  on  bank  adver¬ 
tising  just  completed  by  the  adver-  I 
tising  department  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  The  total 
expenditure  is  a  new  high  and  is 
$7,000,000  more  bank  advertising 
than  in  1953. 

Choice  of  media  of  banks  in 
1954  follows:  1)  newspapers;  2) 
direct  mail;  3)  window-lobby  dis¬ 
plays;  4)  calendars;  5)  radio;  6) 
specialties;  7)  outdoor  posters;  8) 
theater  slides-shorts;  9)  bus  and 
car  cards;  and  10)  television. 

The  survey  figures,  compiled 
from  information  supplied  by  3,302 
banks,  or  24  per  cent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  commercial  banks,  are  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  survey  sam¬ 
ples  in  the  history  of  the  study, 
which  was  begun  in  1946. 

In  that  year,  banks  were  estimat¬ 
ed  to  have  spent  about  $24,000,- 
000  in  advertising;  and  there  was 
an  annual  increase  in  expenditures  , 
until  1949  when  the  figure  leveled 
off  at  approximately  $40,000,000. 
Since  1950,  there  has  been  a  steady 
advance  in  ad  expenditures. 


Several  Pennsylvania  markets  claim 
to  be  3rd  largest  in  the  State,  but  .  .  . 


HARRISBURG 


really  |s 


Srd 


Here's  the 
proof 


POPULATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  MARKETS 


And . . . 
outside 

Pittsburgh  and 
Philadelphia, 
the  largest  newspaper 
in  Pennsylvania  is... 


ABC  CITY  &  RETAIL  TRADING  ZONE 


HARRISBURG  _ 


WILKES-BARRE 

382,500  CUSTOMERS 
ALLENTOWN 

381,451  CUSTOMERS 
SCRANTON 

354,460  CUSTOMERS 
LANCASTER 

290,985  CUSTOMERS 
READING 

263,729  CUSTOMERSjH 

ERIE 

241,590  CUSTOMERS 


ABC  CITY  ZONE 


165,240 


156,485 


The  Harrisburg  PATRIOT- NEWS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  27,  1954 


115^05  Sunday . 101,940 

Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHAAITT 


Daily  circulation 


! 


when  you  put  your  back  editions 
on  Recordak  Microfilm 


Straining,  stretching,  and  searching  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Your  Recordak  Microfilm  Editions  can  be  filed  at  the 
finger  tips — a  wonderful  convenience  for  your  staff. 


Wear  and  tear  is  halted  for  good.  Your  Recordak  Micro¬ 
film  Editions — unlike  newsprint  files — will  not  turn  yellow  or 
flake  .  .  .  will  remain  intact  through  the  years. 


You’ll  stop  looking  for  extra  stack  space.  Actually,  98%  of  Clipping  tosses  won’t  frustrate  your  writers  any  more. 


the  space  needed  now  can  be  converted  for  profitable  oflBce  They’ll  always  find  the  stories  they  seek— enlarged  sharp 


use  when  you  switch  to  Recordak  Microfilm  Editions.  and  clear  in  a  Recordak  Film  Reader. 


Just  tell  us  approximately  how  many  pages  you 
publish  per  year.  We’ll  give  you  the  low  cost  for 
putting  800  or  1400  pages  on  a  100-ft.  roll  of  35nun. 
Recordak  Microfilm.  Write  to  Recordak  Corpora¬ 
tion  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


^i^eccPDni( 

[Siib$idhrY  of  Eattmao  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming  - 
and  its  newspaper  application 


'Recordak”  U  a  trade-mark 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


76  Out  of  100  Get 
Results  from  Want  Ads 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM.  New  York  Hercdd-Tribune 


The  different  copy  approaches 
classified  advertisers  can  use  to  put 
more  “sell”  in  their  advertising  are 
illustrated  in  a  new  20-page  book¬ 
let  just  issued  by  the  Sew  York 
Times. 

Some  ads  give  only  a  minimum 
of  information,  the  booklet  points 
out.  It  shows  how  advertisements 
can  be  worded  to  appeal  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  type  of  prospect. 

Some  300  action  words  and 


Does  classified  advertising  pro-  George  Dodea,  Pori  Huron  Times-  the  booklet, 

duce  results?  76.06%  do,  accord-  Herald;  Mrs.  Lavina  Smith,  Mid-  divided  into  eight  classi- 

ing  to  Carl  R.  Lehman,  Jr.,  CAM,  land  Daily  Sews;  Leo  Kubiet,  De-  heations:  attention-getters,  advan- 

Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-Demo-  troit  Sews;  William  Haight,  Lake  tages  of  ownership,  location,  natu- 

crat,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  took  Orion  Review;  Prof.  Earl  Me-  advantages,  buildings  on  prop- 
a  telephone  survey  of  all  the  Press-  Intyre,  Michigan  Sute  College.  equipment,  urge  to  act,  and 

*  «  «  price  or  terms. 

Joseph  H.  Hopkins,  CAM,  Phila-  Copies  of  the  booklet  may  be 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  doesn’t  obtained  by  writing  on  business 

like  all  this  “recession”  and/or  letterhead  to  Promotion  Manager, 

“depression”  talk  and  for  his  part  York  Times,  New  York  36. 


Democrat  want  ads  in  every  clas 
sification  excepting  box  number 
ads.  on  a  particular  weekday. 

Not  only  did  better  than  7  out 
of  10  advertisers  get  results  but 


the  286  advertisers  queried  had  he  isn’t  having  any.  As  he  told  the 


2,407  calls  or  8.4  calls  per  ad.  19 
out  of  44  classifications  had  100% 
results! 

While  CAM  Lehman  is  rightly 
gleeful  over  the  results  of  his 


recent  Classified  Convention  in  Ad  TGCUns'  Rivalry 

2'S  O,  AncS  BuUds  Record  'Special; 

ploying  some  8,500  classified  sales-  Atlai^c  City,  N.  J. 

^  people  who  in  turn  contact  hun-  Cify  Press  will 

study  and  is  featuring  “7  out  of  dreds  of  thousands  of  small  and  publish  the  largest  paper  in  its  his- 
10”  Want  Ads  get  results  in  his  large  business  folk  each  week,  Feb.  28,  with  a  144-page 

promotion,  this  writer  is  con-  would  pass  along  the  idea  that  Century  of  Progress  edition  which 
cerned  with  the  other  24%  of  the  recession  talk  is  fallacious  and  contains  241,519  lines  of  advertis- 
advertisers — those  who  apparently  harmful — that  in  itself  would  do 

answered  negatively  when  ques-  much  to  shortcircuit  the  glooms.  order  to  effect  a  steady  copy 

tioned  about  results.  *  *  *  flow  and  provide  competitive 

Want  to  be  a  Congressman?  A 
want  ad  seeking  applicants  for  “a 
$12,500  per  year  job  with  a  tax 
free  expense  allowance  of  $2,500 


How  Many  Times? 

Did  the  survey  go  far  enough — 
did  it  ask,  “How  many  times  did 
your  ad  run?”  Every  classified  ad, 
with  a  bonafide  offer,  should  get  appeared  in  the  Sewark  (N.  J.) 
results.  The  elassifipH  naapc  /\f  a  Sews  offering  a  voiing  man  in¬ 


results.  The  classified  pages  of  a 
successful  want  ad  medium  is  like 
the  stock  exchange — a  bid  for 
every  offer.  And,  like  the  stock 
exchange,  if  the  offer  goes  unan¬ 
swered,  the  seller  must  drop  his 
asking  price  a  notch.  Were  the 
items  or  services  offered  in  the 
unsuccessful  Santa  Rosa  ads  priced 
above  the  market;  were  they  ex-  Vice  President  of 


offering  “a  young 
terested  in  government  and  run¬ 
ning  for  Congress”  a  crack  at  the 
job.  The  ad  brought  a  total  of 
57  replies  according  to  CAM 
James  P.  Sweeney  and  caused 
something  of  a  furore  in  local  po¬ 
litical  circles.  The  Newark  News 
recalled  that  one  Richard  Nixon 
the 

United  States  because  he  answered 


posed  in  the  classified  market 
place  long  enough,  attractively 
enough?  The  reason  we  make  a 
point  of  this  issue  is  simple.  Seven 
out  of  ten  successful  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  good  —  but  not  good  candidate  isn  t  superior  to  some 
enough.  We  hope  to  print  an  of  f^e  orthodox  methods  of  .selec- 


stimulus  for  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  each  of  the  members  of 
the  staff  were  selected  by  team 
captains  of  the  “White  Sox”  and 
“Purple  Hose.”  A  “nine  inning 
game”  starting  with  the  last  week 
in  December  and  continuing  until 
Feb.  19  was  in  effect  between  the 
two  teams.  Each  page  (2384  lines) 
of  advertising  counted  as  a  run. 
Each  week  counted  as  an  inning. 

The  keenness  of  the  competition 
can  be  told  in  the  final  result — 
Purple  Hoes,  51 — White  Sox,  50, 
Neill  Mitchell,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  reported.  The  edition  was 


similar  advertisement  in  Cali-  handled  solely  by  the  regular  staff, 
fornia.  " 

“Who  can  argue,”  the  News  g%  qI  Inlanders 
continued,  “that  advertising  for  a 


analysis  of  the  3  ads  out  of  10 
that  failed.  Then,  we’ll  have 
something! 


tion  now  in  use?” 


don  Golding,  for  their  contribu-  which  became  effective  in  1953. 
tion  to  the  paper’s  National  Home  Similarly,  8%  have  raised  local 
Week  Section,  “Parade  of  Homes.”  ad  rates  since  Jan.  1,  while  42% 
which  won  the  National  Award  as  are  selling  at  rates  which  became 
the  best  entry.  Classified’s  con-  effective  last  year.  Classified  rates 


tribution.  de.scribed  here  la.st  Fall, 


Hike  Notional  Rate 

Chicago 

National  advertising  rates  have 
*  ♦  ♦  been  raised  since  Jan.  1  by  9% 

Congratulations  to  Wayne  of  191  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso- 
Moore,  CAM,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  ciation  member  papers,  while  32% 
Michigan  State  College  held  its  Observer,  and  his  assistant,  Gor-  are  selling  national  ads  at  rates 
second  Annual  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Michigan  Press  As¬ 
sociation  on  Feb.  24  and  25.  The 
featured  speaker  was  Arthur  Sum- 
merfield,  Jr.,  President  of  Sum- 

merfield  Chevrolet  Co.,  Flint,  ^as  104,000  lines  of  advertising— 

Michigan.  According  to  CAM  a  64-page  section. 

Gilbert  Gillett,  Flint  (Mich.)  Jour-  ♦  *  ♦ 

nal,  Mr.  Summerfield  was  well  Utilizing  the  space  saved  by 
qualified  to  speak  on  “Effective  running  9-column  measure  classi- 
Classified  Automotive  Advertis-  fied  overflow  onto  an  editorial 
ing,”  having  used  283,218  lines  in  page,  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
that  paper’s  want  ad  section  in  Dispatch  runs  an  arresting  pro-  named  clasified  advertising  man- 
1953.  Other  speakers  at  the  con-  motion  ad.  ...  A  little  Want  Ad  ager  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
fab,  which  was  attended  by  clas-  can  do  a  big  job,  as  we  all  know,  icie.  Formerly  with  the  Evansville 
sified  personnel  of  many  Michigan  but  when  a  3-liner  in  the  Sew  (Jnd.)  Courier  and  Press  in  a 
newspapers,  included:  Walter  York  Herald  Tribune  seWs  a  $104,-  similar  capacity,  Mr.  Pickett  is 
Campbell,  Detroit  Free  Press;  000  trailer  camp,  as  a  recent  testi-  author  of  “Real  Estate  Writer’s 
Earl  Beach,  Kalamazoo  Gazette;  monial  indicates,  that’s  gratifying.  Handbook.” 


have  been  raised  by  9%  since 
Jan.  1,  while  29%  are  selling 
want  ads  at  rates  which  became 
effective  in  1953. 

■ 

Pickett  in  S.  F. 

San  Francisco 
William  H.  Pickett  has  been 
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SERVICE 
KEEPS  US 
IN  OPERATION' 


The  Barrie  Examiner 
has  never  missed  an 
issue  as  a  result  of 
Scan-a-graver  fail¬ 
ure.  That's  because 
the  Fairchild  lease 
agreement  provides: 


Four-times-a-year  inspection 

Approximately  every  90  days 
Fairchild  Customer  Engim 
makes  a  thorough  overhaul 
each  Scan-a-graver  instalLt: 
at  no  cost  to  the  customer. 

Latest  model  modification! j 

During  periodic  inspections,  tl 
Customer  Engineer,  at  no  chargt  | 
makes  such  moclifications  as  n«  I 
essary  to  bring  the  Scan-a-gra'. 
up  to  date  with  current  produc  i 
tion  models. 

Exchange  for  newer  modok‘ 

As  new  model  Scan-a-gravers  ar| 
announced,  the  Fairchild  least! 
gives  the  customer  the  option  aj 
exchanging  his  present  machmj 
for  the  newer  motlel  at  an 
justed  rental  rate. 
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NOW  PRINT  3  DAYS  A  WEEK 
USING  SCAN-A-GRAVER'' 


^VLtx'u 


"Not  having  wire  service,  we  should  never  hove  been  able  to  expand  to  three 
times  a  week  publication  without  the  Scon-o-grover,"  soys  W.  K.  Walls,  Managing 
Editor  of  The  Barrie  Examiner.  "Now  we  serve  a  much  larger  territory  with  better 
news  and  advertising  coverage." 


proili 


Advertising  manager,  J.  R.  Chittick  (left)  reports  that  "Ads  are  easier  to 
lay  out  and  easier  to  sell  when  you  use  Scan-a-gravings." 


// 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 
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“Being  situated  in  a  town  only  60  miles  from  the  largest 
metropolitan  area  in  Canada,  we  could  not  compete  with 
the  city  dailies  for  international  and  national  news,  and  a 
limited  amount  of  local  and  county  news  used  to  hold  us  to 
a  twice-a-week  publication,”  says  Mr.  Walls. 

“Now  we  dramatize  our  news  with  plenty  of  pictures  and 
add  extra  reader  interest  to  our  coverage  by  the  liberal  use 
of  local  photos.  Our  circulation  is  gaining  steadily  and  we 
print  three  issues  a  week  instead  of  two.” 

“Local  merchants  buy  bigger  space  because  they  can  get 
the  reader’s  attention  with  pictures,”  says  J.  R.  Chittick.  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  “The  Examiner  doesn’t  charge  for  Scan- 
a-gravings  because  the  cost  in  time  of  casting  a  mat  plus 
trimming  and  routing  is  nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  a  Scan- 
a-graving.  The  Scan-a-graver  makes  it  possible  to  use  a  lot 
of  pictures  without  additional  cost  to  the  advertiser  for  en¬ 
gravings.  This  is  particularly  important  since  mats  are  often 
unavailable.” 


•  Scan~a-gravings  are  made  right  in  your  own  plant  on  the 
Fairchild  Scan-a-graver,  an  electronic  machine  for  making  low 
cost,  easy-to-use  plastic  halftones.  For  full  information  on  how 
Scan-o-gravings  can  save  you  time  and  money  write  to  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Instrument  Carporation,  Robbins  Lane,  Syosset, 
long  Island,  New  York,  Department  100-71  A. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Experienced  Teacher 
Writes  Journalism  Text 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard, 

Graduate  School  of  Joumolism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 

nalism  and  news,  and  he  bold- 

AN  INTRpODUCTION  TO  JOURNAL*  *  •  ••  .«  i*  i  c 

ISM.  By  F.  Fraser  Bond.  New  York,  Strokes  media,  the  psychology  Ot 
?Ra' IS®  MacMillan  Comnany.  reader-interest,  the  organization  of 
■  newspapers,  radio  and  TV  sta- 

Here  a  former  New  York  tions,  news  agencies,  and  facsimile. 
Times  man,  who  turned  to  teach-  And  he  does  it  well.  A  teacher 
ing  journalism  years  ago,  has  could  use  this  book  effectively  to 
done  a  mural,  a  panoramic  tap-  explain  to  a  dreamy  youngster 
estry  of  all  journalism— newspa-  that  journalism  is  neither  creative 
pers,  radio,  television,  facsimile —  writing  nor  a  medium  for  sensa- 
in  358  pages.  tional  inaccuracies.  A  busy  news- 

Profesor  Bond  did  distinguished  paper  man  could  also  recommend 
newspaper  work  before  moving  in-  h  to  club  women  or  businessmen 
to  the  grove  of  academe.  And  he  who  impress  him  as  having  a 
wrote  some  of  the  meatiest,  best  notion  both  vague  and  errone- 
written  books  we  have  in  this  busi-  ous  about  the  serious  and  con- 
ness:  “Mr.  Miller  of  the  Times”;  structive  profession  in  which  he 
then,  “Breaking  Into  Print;”  how  spends  his  life, 
to  write  and  sell  non-fiction,  and  Still,  although  this  reviewer  ob- 
a  couple  of  others  of  both  prac-  viously  is  suspicious  of  outline 
tical  and  scholarly  value.  books  and  orientation  courses  as 

In  his  latest,  “An  Introduction  being  pretty  apt  to  be  watered 
to  Journalism,”  he  has  produced  whiskey.  Professor  Bond  has  done 
an  authentic  airplane  view  of  an  ^  highly  competent  job  at  what 
industry  that  partakes  strongly  of  be  deliberately  set  out  to  do— to 
the  nature  of  a  profession.  His  write  an  introductory  survey  of 
book  unavoidably  lacks  the  sped-  journalism  in  its  most  inclusive 
fic  usefulness,  the  this-is-how-to-  sense. 

do-it  quality,  of  his  earlier  vol-  Seasoned  practitioner  that  he  is, 
umes  on  smaller  divisions  of  a  Fraser  Bond  chews,  perhaps  long¬ 
wide  and  intricate  business.  That  ®r  than  he  really  intended  to,  on 
is  the  danger  of  all  orientation  such  valuable  points  as  variety  as 
books,  and  Professor  Bond  has  *be  indispensable  condiment  of 
deliberately  shaped  this  work  for  anything  expected  to  interest  more 
the  undergraduate  outline  courses  *ban  a  few  human  beings.  He 
offered  to  beginners  in  journalism,  discusses  variety  of  makeup,  sen- 
You  get  good  art  on  historical  ‘ence  structure,  and  of  subject 
epochs  on  walls  of  the  Louvre,  One  always  hesitates  to 

but  you  don’t  get  a  very  workable  compare  journalism  to  vaudeville 
knowledge  of  historv.  A  good  talking  with  youngsters  for  fear 
journalism  teacher  who  has  ac-  'bey  will  confuse  newspaper  work 
complished  professionally  some  of  with  black-face  comedy  or  with 
the  facets  of  reporting,  interpret-  ^ee.  But  Professor 

ing,  and  presenting  news  could  Fond  s  emphasis  on  the  variety- 
certainly  fill  in  the  gaps  in  this,  show  appeal  of_  brevity  in  each 
and  in  anv  other,  panorama  com-  act  and  change  in  eye-appeal  and 
pressed  into  a  holdable  number  of  subject  matter  is  valuable  for  a 
pages.  But  gaps  there  are.  beginner  to  have  impressed  upon 

In  24  chapters.  Professor  Bond  b>ni  and  valuable  for  an  adult 
suggests  definitions  of  both  jour-  "'bo  wants  to  know  one  of  the 

major  skills  that  make  journalism 
I  interesting  to  masses  day  after 

Breakfast  Briefs  I  Professor  Bond  doesn’t  get 

much  farther  defining  news  than 
A  Chicago  disk  jockey  who  o'ber  writers  who  have  tried  it. 
kissed  a  movie  starlet  for  two  but  he  gets  just  as^  far.  Most 
minutes  running  on  his  program  definitions  of  news,  like  Spenser  s 
quite  naturally  lost  his  job.  De-  philosophy  of  life,  leave  one  more 
pression  causes  unemployment.  confused  than  before  they  read 

them.  The  two  best  definitions  of 
*  *  *  news  I  ever  heard — which  really 

aren’t  definitions  at  all — were  Jus- 
Fred  Fuddle  has  read  that  a  tin  Smith’s  Chicago  Daily  News 
New  York  publisher  is  going  to  observation  that.  “News  is  any- 
reissue  a  book  titled  Outdoor  Jobs  thing  the  city  editor  thinks  it  is,” 
for  Men.  and  he  is  cleaning  up  his  and  Jack  Lait’s  Chicago  Hearst 
shotgun  to  use  on  any  book  dealer  hint  that,  “News  is  anything  that 
who  sells  Mrs.  Fuddle  a  copy.  makes  the  reader  exclaim,  ‘My 

God!’” 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  City  editors  wouldn’t  be  city 

editors  long  if  they  didn’t  know 


Breakfast  Briefs 

A  Chicago  disk  jockey  who 
kissed  a  movie  starlet  for  two 
minutes  running  on  his  program 
quite  naturally  lost  his  job.  De¬ 
pression  causes  unemployment. 


Fred  Fuddle  has  read  that  a 
New  York  publisher  is  going  to 
reissue  a  book  titled  Outdoor  Jobs 
for  Men,  and  he  is  cleaning  up  his 
shotgun  to  use  on  any  book  dealer 
who  sells  Mrs.  Fuddle  a  copy. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


accurately  what  interests  their  par¬ 
ticular  readers,  and  Jack  Lait  was 
expressing  quotably  the  basic  news 
quality  of  surprise. 

Professor  Bond  disposes  of  style 
in  a  couple  of  pages.  That  may 
be  all  there  is  room  for  in  a  book 
on  all  forms  of  journalism,  in¬ 
cluding  advertising  and  propagan¬ 
da.  And  one  may  logically  argue 
that  Buffon  was  right  in  calling 
style,  “the  man  himself.”  But 
most  men  themselves  have  to  be 
sculptored  and  polished  for  news¬ 
paper  writing,  or  they  don’t  last 
in  a  city  room  very  long.  Prob¬ 
ably  Professor  Bond  regarded 
style  as  an  entire  course  and  some 
years  of  practice.  And  he  was 
right. 

Yet  writing,  like  newspaper  ac¬ 
curacy,  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
habit  that  I  wonder  whether  it  is 
not  almost  a  duty  to  start  a  be¬ 
ginner  thinking  continually  about 
even  two  or  three  stylistic  prin¬ 
ciples.  Even  with  brutally  limited 
space,  would  it  not  help  to  etch 
in  a  young  writer’s  mind  that  all 
generalities  are  lies,  including  this 
one. 

Generalities,  therefore,  should 
be  avoided  like  the  plague.  Can’t 
a  beginner’s  book  warn  young 
readers  not  to  write  about  trees 
and  birds,  but  about  a  bending 
hemlock  and  whipjjoorwill?  The 
mind  sees  a  hemlock  more  easily 
than  a  tree.  It  better  proves  tree- 
hood.  Can’t  we  urge  them  to  set 
a  pink  hydrangea  or  white  tulip 
down  in  their  writing,  not  bare 
flowers? 

Can’t  we  warn  them  not  to 
write,  “A  soldier  stationed  at  Fort 
Dix  said.  .  .  .,”  but  to  write,  “A 
sun-tanned,  pue-nosed  corporal 
from  Enid,  Oklahoma,  grinn^  as 
he  explained.  .  .  .”?  And  can’t 
we  warn  them  early  that  loose 
writing  comes  from  loose  think¬ 
ing  and  that  style  is  importantly  a 
quality  of  mind?  Can’t  we  start 
them  thinking  habitually  and 
early  about  some  such  counsel  as 
this — for  writing  is  so  much  a 
habit  of  mind  and  it  takes  so  long 
to  perfect: 

Dress  a  woman  in  creations  of 
the  finest  coutourier.  It  still  is 
the  lines  of  her  body,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  face  and  the  quality 
of  her  conversation  that  give  style 
to  her  gown.  Yet  you  cannot  ig¬ 
nore  the  craftman’s  design  and 
fitting,  the  sewing  of  the  seams. 
You  cannot  ignore  the  habit-hung 
pictures  in  the  writer’s  mind. 

Writing  is  skill,  thinking,  and 
caring  enough  to  work  at  it.  You 
cannot  separate  a  writer’s  thought 
— the  furnishings  and  nature  of 
his  mind — from  the  tailoring  with 
which  he  clothes  them  for  public 
promenade. 


nai,  iNews  is  any-  ^  ,  •  .  n 

editor  thinks  it  is,”  Colummst  Resigns 
it’s  Chicago  Hearst  Txjlsa,  Okla. 

ews  is  anything  that  Mrs.  Pearl  Adsit,  home  econom- 
eader  exclaim,  ‘My  ics  columnist  on  the  Tw/jw  TnTuw. 

has  resigned.  She  was  director  of 
s  wouldn’t  be  city  the  Tribune  Home  Institute  for  15 
if  they  didn’t  know  years. 
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As  a  trained  newsman,  CAN  YOU  TELL 
THE  CHIEF  DIFFERENCE  AMONG  THESE? 


Each  of  the  four  subjects  pictured 
has  to  do  with  the  flow  of  traffic 
— in  four  different,  competitive 
forms  of  transportation. 

V 

Actually,  the  chief  difference 
among  these — aside  from  their 
physical  form — is  that  only  one  is 
paid  for  and  maintained  com¬ 
pletely  by  the  carrier  that  uses  it. 

The  others  are  built  and  main¬ 
tained  largely  out  of  public  funds 
—out  of  taxes  collected  at  federal, 
state  and  local  levels— as  well  as 
from  disproportionate  charges 
editor  (S  publisher  for  February  27, 


levied  on  the  individual  motorist. 

In  other  words,  only  the  rail¬ 
road  yard— like  all  railroad  instal¬ 
lations— doesn’t  cost  the  taxpayer 
money;  isn’t  "donated”  out  of 
public  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
companies  being  operated  for 
private  profit. 

The  taxpayer  obviously  would 
get  a  better  break  if  all  forms  of 
transportation  paid  adequate  user- 
charges  for  their  use  of  publicly 
provided  facilities — and  the  public 
would  be  better  served  if  all  forms 


of  transportation  provided  only 
those  services  which  their  cus¬ 
tomers  (not  the  taxpayers) 
paid  for. 

This  would  not  only  ease  the 
burden  on  the  taxpayer  but,  by 
putting  all  carriers  on  an  equal 
competitive  basis,  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  in  the  kind  of 
service  improvements  which  free 
and  equal  competition  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  brought  about . . .  Eastern 
Railroad  Presidents  Conference, 
143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  6, 
New  York. 


ore  times 

^\\  \  \  when  the  ad¬ 

dition  of  color 
to  newspaper 
^oertising  cer¬ 
tainly  provides  an 
extra  eye  —  raid 
sides— -appeal.  It  may  em¬ 
phasize  the  characteristics 
of  a  product  or  a  package 
-  -  .  it  can  give  relish  to 
food  displays - it  elabor¬ 

ates  a  copy  theme.  And — 
it  is  at  its  best  when 
there  is  a  sound 
reason  for  it. 


Conscious  of  the  growing 
Importance  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  interest  in  skilfully 
applied  color.  The  Mirror  I 
offers  every  modem  mech.  ! 
anical  device  for .  attrac-  | 
tive  reproduction. 

This  service,  supervised 
by  experts,  permits  of  the 
combination  you  want: 
Black  Plus  One  Color 
Black  Plus  Two  Colors 

Altoona  is  a  colorful  mar¬ 
ket  and  therefore  res¬ 
ponds  to  color  in  Mlrrm*  | 
advertising.  Your  exact 
specifications  are  fol-  | 
lowed  in  the  carrying-out 
of  any  schedule. 


Extra  impact  Is 
provided  when 
ccdor  intepratea 
with  the  product, 
the  story  and  the 
emphasis  on  display. 

Readers  of  The  Mirror^. 
33,000  daily  circulatim— 
nave  shown  remarkahle 
Intei^t  in  Test  Campaigns: 

‘  color  makes  a  simUar 
impression. 


Eltoona 

SEtrror 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


4,500  Pictures  Viewed 
To  Get  One  Life  Cover 


By  James  L.  Ceilings 


You  hear  so  much  in  the  way 
of  rumors  about  the  Life  maga¬ 
zine  operation.  You’ll  be  informed 
the  photographers  make  whack¬ 
ing  good  salaries.  You'll  be  told 
they  are  allowed  all  the  liberty 
from  here  to  Mars  on  a  job.  That 
they  can  make  5,000  exposures 
and  take  weeks  for  an  assign¬ 
ment. 

You  hear  all  this  and  more,  so 
in  an  effort  to  approximate  the 
truth  you  talk  to  Ray  Mackland. 
the  magazine’s  picture  editor,  and 
ask  him  how  about  it.  What’s 
the  Life  picture? 

The  senior-haired  editor  with 
the  sophomore’s  face  said  he 
wouldn’t  have  any  comment  to 
make  about  salaries.  On  expo¬ 
sures  and  assignments  and  other 
matters,  Ray  was  more  informa¬ 
tive. 

35  Regulars 

The  staff,  he  said,  is  comprised 
of  35  regular  men:  three  contract 
camera-men  (men  who  work  on 
a  contract  basis;  Life  gets  their 
exclusives);  tive  retainers  (for  an 
annual  fixed  guarantee,  the  maga¬ 
zine  gets  first  call  on  their  time. 
But  they  can  work  for  others  as 
well);  20-25  freelancers  (their 
work  is  used  fairly  consistently); 
50  stringers;  and  occasional  non¬ 
professional  contributors. 

“Perhaps.”  Ray  explained,  “in 
contrast  with  newspapers,  we 
make  more  of  an  effort  to  pick 
the  man  for  an  assignment.  We 
don’t  believe  that  a  photographer 
can  do  everything  well.  The  idea 
is  to  concentrate  on  his  specialty, 
if  possible.” 

As  for  the  number  of  .stories  a 
photographer  averages  a  week, 
month  or  year,  Ray  said  it’s  diffi¬ 


cult  to  figure.  He  pointed  out  that 
some  men  may  do  only  four  in 
a  year  (lengthy  projects),  while 
others  might  handle  two  or  three 
a  day. 

“I’d  say  in  general  that  the 
bureau  men  work  on  a  more  reg¬ 
ular  basis,”  he  said. 

The  best  of  the  latest  equip¬ 
ment  is  available  to  the  staff,  and, 
within  reason,  they  are  permitted 
to  take  on  job  all  the  supplies 
they  think  they  will  need.  This 
doesn’t  mean,  Ray  said,  that  some 
men  aren’t  called  for  overwork¬ 
ing  an  assignment.  He  told  of 
speaking  to  one  fellow  who  shot 
100  rolls  when  he  could  have 
got  by  with  considerably  less. 

4,500  Exposures 

“On  the  other  hand,”  Ray  con¬ 
tinued,  “I  remember  one  story  on 
the  Far  East  when  I  went  through 
120-130  contact  rolls,  or  about 
4,500  exposures,  looking  for  a 
suitable  shot  for  a  cover. 

“In  other  words,  we  don’t  limit 
the  men  in  advance.  Instead  we 
brief  the  photographer  on  the 
size  of  the  story  we’re  thinking 
of,  then  expect  him  to  use  his 
own  good  judgment.  As  1  say, 
though,  if  a  man  overshoots,  he’ll 
be  cautioned.” 

Ray  laughed.  “Of  course,”  he 
said,  “by  newspaper  standards, 
our  overshooting  is  really  over¬ 
shooting.  At  any  rate,  what  we 
want  is  selectivity.” 

“Our  general  theory  is  that  film 
is  the  cheapest  factor  of  our  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  it  would  hardly  make 
sense  to  send  a  man,  say,  to  India 
and  tell  him  to  take  it  easy  with 
the  negatives.  After  all,  we  want 
the  story.” 

Ray,  it  has  been  said  that  Life 


I  Press  Phofographer's  Lament  | 


1  Indianapolis 

g  Along  about  this  time  of  the 
1  year  Hoosiers  begin  to  take 
5  their  basketball  seriously  —  but 
m  as  far  as  Photographer  Bill 
=  Herman  of  the  Indianapolis 
5  News  is  concerned  the  season 
g  can  end  right  now. 
g  Assigned  to  get  action  shots 
J  at  two  basketball  games,  Mr. 
j  Herman  turned  in  this  report: 
B  “The  story  I  am  about  to 
S  tell  is  hard  to  believe,  but  true, 
g  “Beech  Grove  and  Franklin 
g  Township  played  a  stall  game, 
3  score  9-6  at  half;  no  action 
J  pictures. 

g  “Went  to  car  to  drive  to 
g  Southport  game;  flat  tire;  al¬ 


most  tore  bumper  off  jacking 
up  car  to  change  tire. 

“Turned  off  Ind.  431  to 
Southport  gym;  car  caved  in 
drain  tile  at  edge  of  road, 
front  end  stuck  in  ditch!!  Five 
boys  pulled  me  out. 

“About  to  enter  gym,  slipped 
and  fell  in  wet  spot — ^had  to 
wash  hands  and  clean  off  coat. 

“Only  seconds  left  to  play; 
I  got  two  photos  of  the 
crowd.” 

The  sad  story  was  told  on 
the  front  page  of  the  News 
with  this  editorial  note:  “We 
believe  you.  Bill.  No  one 
could  imagine  all  that  hard 
luck  in  one  evening.” 


Spot  News  Color 
Is  Overnight  Feat 

Minneapolis 

Although  a  battery  of  camera 
lights  failed  to  work,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  photographers 
and  engravers  scored  another  vic¬ 
tory  on  a  spot  news  color  job. 

By  working  most  of  the  night, 
photographers  processed  a  color- 
photo  of  the  St.  Paul  Winter  car-  * 
nival  queen  coronation  in  time 
for  publication  in  the  Star  the 
next  day. 

When  camera  lights  refused  to 
work,  James  Godbold  used  the 
largest  flashbulb  he  had  with  him 
and  got  the  picture  just  as  offi¬ 
cials  were  asking  photographers  to 
leave  the  coronation  stage. 

is  given  favored  treatment  on 
assignments.  True  or  false? 

“Well,”  he  answered,  “it’s  true  ' 
that  there  are  certain  groups  that 
like  to  see  their  stories  in  Life, 
and  there  definitely  have  been 
times  when  these  groups  have  giv-  ' 
en  us  preference.  But  sometimes 
the  order  is  reversed  and  others 
are  favored  over  us.  I  think  it’s 
a  two-way  street.” 

Ray  said  that  Life  has  got  its 
staff  from  Germany,  Life  photo 
assistants,  the  circus,  freelancers, 
photo  schools — and  newspapers. 
Frank  and  Joe  Scherschel,  Ed 
Clark,  N.  R.  Earbman,  Bob  Kelly, 
Tom  McAvoy,  Francis  Miller, 
George  Skadding,  Gene  Smith,  J 
Howard  Sochurek — they  were  all 
newspaper  photographers  before 
joining  the  magazine. 

At  irregular  monthly  meetings 
these  men  and  the  other  staff 
members  discuss  their  photo 
problems.  They  tackle  anything 
from  covers  to  the  Life  photo 
technique  with  Ray  presiding. 

Speaking  of  Life  technique, 
Ray,  how  do  you  explain  it? 

“It’s  there  all  right,”  he  said, 
“but  I  don’t  think  you  can  define 
it.  All  I  can  say  is  that  we  don’t 
want  rigidity  or  limitations.  Per¬ 
haps  it’s  better  that  it  can’t  be  de¬ 
fined,  otherwise  we  might  fall  in¬ 
to  a  pattern,  and  we  don’t  want 
that.  We  want  originality  and  ini-  • 
tiative.” 


pTho  Poor  /Man's 
Philosopher” 


Hal 

goijle 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER 

Man-on-the-street  human  interest 
-one  of  the  most  widely  read 
daily  features  of 
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STEEL 


STAlt* 


Amputations  Reduced.  This  new  surgical  clamp, 

handmade  of  sanitary  corrosion-resistant  Stainless 
Steel,  can  grasp  a  human  blood  vessel  or  artery  firmly 
during  a  delicate  operation  without  injuring  the  ves¬ 
sel  wall.  This  clamp  has  already  helped  to  reduce 
substantiaUy  the  number  of  amputations  resulting 
from  war  wounds. 


Handkerchief  Test  proves  that  you  can’t  beat  this 
drum  for  cleanliness!  Rub  a  clean  handkerchief  briskly 
around  the  inside  of  a  USS  Drum.  The  handkerchief 
stays  clean.  No  grease,  dirt,  scale  or  rust  show  up  to 
contaminate  drum  contents.  Why?  Because  of  a  new 
U.S.  Steel  process  that  results  in  drums  absolutely 
clean,  completely  scale-free,  fully  rust  inhibited. 


Visitor  from  Outer  Space?  No,  despite  its  strange,  other-worldly  appearance,  this 
is  no  product  of  extra-terrestrial  intelligence,  no  flying  saucer.  It’s  a  perfectly 
practical,  very  down-to-earth  catalyst  collector  in  a  large  petroleum  refinery.  Note¬ 
worthy,  however,  is  the  extensive  use  of  USS  Stainless  Steel  in  its  fabrication  .  . . 
to  provide  corrosion  resistance  combined  with  great  strength. 


SEE  the  United  States  Steel  Hour.  It’s 
a  full-hour  TV  program  presented 
every  other  week  by  United  States 
Steel.  Consult  your  newspaper  for 
time  and  station. 


Built  to  be  Buried.  That’s  true  of  these  National  Seamless  Steel  Bottles,  produced  by  U.S. 
Steel.  For  these  bottles  are  filled  with  gas  and  buried  underground,  where  weather  and 
temperature  changes  don’t  affect  gas  pressure.  This  is  the  modern  way  to  store  gas  .  .  . 
the  safer  way. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,  write  United  Stales  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ' 

AMEKICAN  IKIDEE  . .  AHEKIUN  STEEL  i  WIIE  ond  CYCLONE  FENCE  . .  COLUMIIA-GENEVA  STEEL  . .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTEIN  STEEL  . .  6EIKAKD  STEEL  STIAPPIN6  . .  NATIONAL  TUtE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  . .  TENNESSEE  COAL  (  IION  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  DIvUess  el  UNITED  STATES  STEU  CONPOUTION.  PinSBURGH 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITEO  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  4-694 
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PROMOTION 

Newscasts  to  Schools 
May  Develop  Readership 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Wide  Response 
Given  Contests 
Using  Baby  Pix 


About  a  year  ago,  John  E. 
Jones,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and 
Times,  discovered  with  some  con¬ 
cern  that  young  people  are  not 
reading  the  daily  newspaper  as 
much  as  he  felt  they  should  be. 

Now  Clarence  W.  Harding, 
public  relations  director  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
comes  along  with  a  survey  he  has 
just  made  among  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  that  adds  to  the  information 
on  this  subject.  (See  details  on 
page  42.)  The  survey  shows  that 
80%  of  the  boys  and  87%  of  the 
girls  spend  30  minutes  or  less 
reading  the  daily  newspaper. 

Certainly  there  is  not  too  much 
comfort  in  these  figures,  and  Mr. 
Jones  and  every  other  newspaper 


promotion  manager  in  the  coun¬ 
try  have  reason  to  be  concerned, 
although  not  worried.  Students 
should  be  spending  more  than  30 
minutes  a  day  in  newspaper  read¬ 
ing.  The  fact  that  they  do  not  is 
a  clear  call  for  continued  and 
strengthened  promotion  in  this 
field. 

Charles  Earnhart,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News,  has  just  embarked  on 
a  student  promotion  that  may 
carry  some  of  the  answer  to  sti¬ 
mulating  more  interest  in  the  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper. 

Every  weekday  morning,  from 
8:55  to  9  a.m.,  the  News  broad¬ 
casts  a  “school  edition”  over  its 
radio  affiliate,  WHIO,  directly  in¬ 
to  the  classrooms  of  area  schools. 


“The  program  is  now  one  week 
old,”  Mr.  Earnhart  reports,  “and 
the  reaction  from  students  and 
teachers  has  been  excellent.  We 
feel  this  daily  repetition  of  the 
news  from  Daily  News  personnel 
will  whet  youngsters’  interest  I'n 
current  events,  encourage  them  to 
read  their  newspaper  more  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  build  a  future  recog¬ 
nition  of  Daily  News  leadership 
in  their  minds. 

“It  also  has  encouraged  teach¬ 
ers  to  read  their  newspaper  thor¬ 
oughly.  They  have  no  idea  what 
news  topics  our  writers  will  pre¬ 
sent  and,  as  a  result,  they  must 
read  their  newspaper  more  thor¬ 
oughly  in  order  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  following  the  broadcasts. 

This  school  broadcast  idea  is 
not  new.  But  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  daily  morning  broadcast  con¬ 
fined  to  the  news  alone  and  com¬ 
ing  just  before  the  school  day 
starts  is  new. 

It  sounds  like  a  good  idea  and 
an  easy  one  to  implement  in  most 
cities. 

In  the  Bag 

Try  this  over  on  your  piano. 
It’s  the  “Valentine  to  Mrs.  West¬ 
ern  New  York”  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Courier-Express  ran  as  a  half-page 
ad  on  Valentine’s  Day:  “We  just 
love  to  serve  you.  And  think  up 
things  to  do.  To  keep  you  right 
in  style.  And  march  you  down 
the  aisle.  To  make  your  house¬ 
work  easier.  And  make  you  even 
squeezier.  To  make  your  children 
sunnier.  And  make  your  husband 
honeyer.”  Cute?  Even  cuter  with 
the  neat,  clean  line  drawings  done 
by  one  Nash.  Made  a  fine  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  paper’s  women’s 
pages. 

For  the  Birds 

“This  is  strictly  for  the  birds” 
is  what  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News 
titles  its  curent  folder  telling  about 
its  community  promotions.  This 
tells  about  the  paper’s  Bird  House 
contests,  started  in  1937,  which 
has  produced  some  25,000  houses 
and  feeding  stations,  for  which 
Detroit  school  kids  have  received 
more  than  $8,000  in  cash  prizes 
and  some  7,000  award  ribbons. 
The  art  work  in  these  folders  is 
superb.  This  one  has  a  drawing 
signed  by  Frank  Keating. 

Child’s  Play 

“How  to  turn  child’s  play  into 
big  business!”  is  what  Parade  calls 
a  booklet  telling  about  one  of  its 
editorial  features  that  paid  off, 
and  big.  This  one  deals  with  “pa¬ 
per  sculpture,”  the  brain  child  of 
two  New  York  artists.  When  the 
piece  about  it  appeared  in  Parade, 
an  offer  was  made  of  four  pat¬ 
terns  and  instructions  for  a  quart¬ 
er.  In  two  weeks,  26,000  orders 
had  come  in.  Final  tally  showed 
52,000  orders,  $13,000  in  quart¬ 
ers.  In  addition,  bulk  orders  came 
from  some  of  the  biggest  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  chain  stores  in 
the  country. 

A  simple  but  most  impressive 
promotion. 


The  appeal  of  babies  has  been  [ 
proven  beyond  much  doubt,  at  I 
least  as  far  as  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times-Herald  and  New 
York  News  are  concerned.  These 
two  papers  have  been  running  j 
contests  featuring  the  baby  photo-  j 
graphs  of  Constance  Bannister  and  , 
the  response  in  both  cases  has  ap¬ 
proached  50  per  cent  of  circula-  i 
tion.  I 

In  each  case  the  game  involved  I 
the  printing  of  a  baby  picture  ^ 
with  the  reader  asked  to  submit 
a  funny  caption  for  a  prize.  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune -New  York  News  , 
Syndicate,  which  distributes  the 
Bannister  babies  both  as  a  straight 
feature  and  as  a  contest,  said  that 
besides  the  two  newspapers  men-  » 
tioned,  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  ) 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  and  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Journal  have  ordered  the 
feature  for  use  as  contests.  | 

According  to  the  News,  about  ' 
800,000  responses  came  in  to  their  j 
contest  which  was  called  “Baby 
Quips.”  Running  daily  only  from 
Nov.  5  through  Dec.  19,  with 
time  out  during  the  New  York 
newspaper  strike,  the  series  paid 
$500  a  day — $250  for  first  prize, 
$100  for  second,  and  three  third 
prizes  of  $50  each. 

The  Times-Herald  counted  115,- 
033  individual  entries  for  its  baby  ) 
game  which  it  called  the  “Bach¬ 
elor  Baby  Contest.”  Readers  were 
asked  to  imagine  what  the  babies 
would  be  saying  if  they  were 
grown  up  boy  and  girl  bachelors. 

.After  12  pictures  had  been  used,  ! 
the  original  number  planned,  the  f 
contest  was  extended  under  the 
name,  “Bachelor  Girls.”  This  sec¬ 
ond  drew  69,691  entries  as  op- 
po.sed  to  the  first  which  drew  45,- 
342.  Five  hundred  dollars  was  put  : 
up  for  prizes  along  with,  on  the  i 
second  contest,  $5  honorable  men¬ 
tion  awards  daily. 

The  syndicate  said  that  the 
Bannister  baby  feature,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  picture  and  caption,  is 
sold  separately  from  the  contest  j 
which  has  31  pictures  in  the  com-  I 
plete  series  with  no  more  being  f 
considered  at  the  present  time.  [ 

■  [. 

Full  Coverage  Given 

To  Aiternoon  Holdup 

Lafayette,  La. 

Just  over  two  hours  after  a 
bank  holdup  Feb.  17  in  a  nearby 
town,  the  Daily  Advertiser  was  on 
the  streets  here  with  complete 
coverage. 

Two  staff  members  arrived  at 
the  bank  in  Maurice,  a  small  town 
about  10  miles  outside  Lafayette, 
within  20  minutes  after  the  hold¬ 
up  and  shooting  which  took  place 
about  1:15  p.m. 

By  3:45  p.m.  the  final  edition 
was  out.  Extra  copies  were  printed 
to  circulate  in  the  50-mile  radius 
of  the  city. 


SPRING 

FASHION 

FEATURES 


NEA  Women's  Pages  are  prepared  to  sing  a  song 
of  spring  in  fashion  and  beauty  as  women's  in¬ 
terests  turn  to  thoughts  of  pleasant  months  ahead. 

EASTER  FASHION  PAGE 

Here's  a  special  bonus  page  that  rounds 
up  suits,  coats,  furs  and  hats 
fashions  for  children. 


and 


SPECIAL  BEAUTY  BONUS 


Another  bonus  page,  "How  to  Walk," 
with  beauty  expert  Alicia  Hart's  stories 
and  diagrams  on  graceful  walking  for 
the  college  girl,  the  housewife,  the 
career  girl  and  the  older  woman. 


Watch  for  These  Two  No-Extro-Cost 
Features  in  the  NEA  Women's  Page 
Package  Soon! 


FASHIONS  from  DALLAS 


and  PARIS 


NEA  will  cover  the  important  fashion  showings 
from  Dallas  .  .  .  and  of  course  report  the  work 
of  trend -setting  designers  in  Paris.  Photographs 
and  stories  keyed  to  the  modern  woman's 
fashion  interests. 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 


1200  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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U.  S.  Reporters 
Now  in  Spain 
Ask  Protection 

Madrid 

American  correspondents  in 
Madrid  asked  U.  S.  Ambassador 
James  Clement  Dunn  this  week 
to  protest  the  beating  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  press  photographer  by  Span¬ 
ish  police.  They  furthermore  re¬ 
quested  special  steps  be  taken  to 
safeguard  American  newsmen 
against  similar  mistreatment. 

The  cameraman  is  Paul  Pietzsch, 
of  Life.  The  American  corres¬ 
pondents,  headed  by  Ralph  Forte, 
United  Press  manager  for  Spain, 
reported  in  a  letter  to  the  am¬ 
bassador  that  Mr.  Pietzsch,  al¬ 
though  properly  accredited,  was 
arrested  on  Jan.  26  while  taking 
pictures  of  a  student  demonstra¬ 
tion,  held  incommunicado  for  six 
hours  and  beaten  so  severely  with 
rubber  truncheons  as  to  be  in¬ 
jured  internally.  The  Americans 
carry  press  cards  no  different 
from  their  German  colleagues’. 

Six  Sign 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Dunn  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Forte,  Louis  Nevin, 
Associated  Press;  Richard  Mow- 
rer,  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
Piero  Saporiti,  Time-Life-Fortune: 
Camillo  M.  Cianfarra,  New  York 
Times;  and  Jeremy  Main,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service. 

It  stated,  in  part: 

“The  American  correspondents 
are  concerned  with  the  basic  ques¬ 
tion  of  principle  involved  in  this 
incident.  They  would  like  to  ask 
you  if  you  could  approach  the 
Spanish  Government  to  ascertain 
whether  the  press  carnet  is  to  be 
honored  by  all  officials  and  agents 
of  the  Spanish  Government  —  and 
especially  the  police.  The  Director 
General  of  the  Press  at  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Information,  on  request 
by  the  U.  S.  Embassy,  issues  a 
press  carnet  to  American  corres¬ 
pondents,  authorizing  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  newspaper  work  in  Spain. 

“The  United  States  correspon¬ 
dents  submit  that  either  a  clear- 
cut  promise  be  given  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  Government  that  the  carnet 
will  be  honored,  or  that  a  special 
card  be  issued  by  the  police,  so 
that  United  States  correspondents 
in  Spain  would  enjoy  the  same  fa¬ 
cilities  and  consideration  as  Span¬ 
ish  correspondents  do  in  the 
United  States. 

“We  would  like  to  stress  that 
we  fully  appreciate  the  pressure 
under  which  police  act  in  given 
circumstances,  such  as  the  student 
demonstrations  early  last  week.  We 
also  realize  that  it  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  sometimes  for  the  police  to 
inspect  press  cards  while  they  are 
trying  to  restore  public  order. 
However,  we  fully  expect  that  af¬ 
ter  the  emergency  is  over  any 
duly  accredited  U.  S.  correspon¬ 
dent  detained  by  the  police  while 
performing  his  journalistic  duty, 
should  be  immediately  released.” 
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r  M  A  R  K  ETT 

There  is  apt  to  be  misconception  as  to  Test  Market 
claims.  It  has  come  to  be  a  popular  fad  to  point 
up  this  "Test"  sales  appeal. 

In  this  period  of  unforeseen  population  trends, 
manufacturing  shifts,  and  economic  fluctu¬ 
ations,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  certain 
fundamental  questions  be  asked  before 
markets  are  chosen  .  .  .  asked  and 
ANSWERED. 

The  great  Topeka  Market  is  in¬ 
deed  proud  to  present  its  own 
factual  story. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MARKET'S  GRO¥rrH7 
A  recent  74%  increase.  The  Topeka 
City  Zone,  up  to  112.000.  Shawnee 
County.  118400.  Retail  Trade  Area. 
445.500. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  POTENTIAL  RETAIL 
TRADE  AREA  FEATURES? 

There  are  21  prosperous  Drive-in  sur¬ 
rounding  Counties,  agriculturally  iam- 
ous,  linked  to  the  natural  buying  center 
by  splendid  net-works  of  roads. 

IS  THE  TOPEKA  MARKET  INDUS¬ 
TRIALLY  STRONG? 

Emphatically  yes!  There  is  now  an 
important  balance  between  agriculture 
and  manufacturing.  Many  of  the  firms 
ore  branches  of  great  institutions.  Em¬ 
ployment  is  steady:  skilled  labor  often 
essentioL 

HAS  THE  TOPEKA  MARKET  A  "BONUS" 
POPULATION? 

Famous  colleges  and  universities. 
Topeka  is  a  convention  center.  This 
area  grows  rapidly  as  a  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  land.  The  reactivated  Forbes  Air 
Base  is  important. 


ARE  CIVIC  ENTERPRISES  AlERT? 

In  many  directions.  Topeka  is  the  home 
of  The  Menninger  Foundation,  world's 
largest  psychiatric  training  center;  of 
the  Santa  Fe.  largest  office  building  in 
the  world  housing  railroad  employees. 

WHAT  IS  THE  BUSINESS  PICTURE? 

Figures  for  the  city's  business  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  1953  showed  a  total 
of  $899,081,711  as  compared  with  $849.- 
518.504  for  the  same  period  in  1952. 
Total  for  last  year.  $1414.442.599.  Sta¬ 
tistical  experts  predict  a  future  passing 
of  the  billion-doUar  mark. 

ARE  THE  AREA'S  ENTERPRISES 
PROGRESSIVE? 

From  140  members  and  $30,000  in  assets 
to  4.400  members  and  a  million-dollor 
business  is  a  typical  example,  as  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  Nemaha  Co-Operative 
Creamery  Association.  There  ore  others. 

WHAT  ABOUT  NEWSPAPER 
COVERAGE? 

Two  very  influential  newspapers  hove 
long  dominated  the  area.  Civic-minded, 
sympathetic  to  the  onward  march,  they 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  city  and  21 
Counties,  and  are  unexcelled  os  local 
and  national  advertising  mediums. 
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When  it’s  easier 


to  read 


it’s  easier 


to  sell 


Recent  studies  have  shown  that  Times  Roman  is  by  far  the  most  readable  type 
face  for  roto  printing.  So  in  1953  into  the  hellbox 
went  our  Ionic  and  PARADE  changed  to  Times  Roman, 


PARADE  has  made  many  other  mechanical  improvements  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  .  .  .  more  than  $1,000,000  worth.  Among  the  forward  steps, 
we  licensed  the  Dultgen  process,  developed  pre-print  carbon  tissues  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  variations,  and  installed  chrome-plating 
facilities  to  eliminate  wear  and  scratches  on  cylinders. 


Today  PARADE  is  a  shining  bright  spot  of  the  Sunday  paper  in  44  key  cities, 
both  editorially  and  visually  .  .  .  and  the  best  read  magazine 
in  America,  according  to  independent  surveys. 
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The  Sunday  Magazine 
of  44  fine  newspapers  with 
13  miliion  constant  readers 


SOLID  EDITING  MAKES  SOLID  CIRCUUTION 
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COURT  PHOTOS 

IN  THE  last  few  weeks,  lawyers  and  jurists 
have  taken  strong  measures  against  the 
use  of  news  cameras  in  courtrooms  in  both 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  In  the  latter  state, 
a  judge  went  even  farther  and  forbade  photos 
of  a  murder  defendant  to  be  taken  anywhere 
in  the  courthouse  or  jail. 

The  legal  minds  have  contended  that  they 
are  in  favor  of  trials  open  to  press  and  pub¬ 
lic  but  they  say  our  founding  fathers  did 
not  intend  that  “press”  should  include  pho¬ 
tographers,  radio  or  TV.  Newspapers  have 
disputed  this  mostly  unsuccessfully. 

It  is  refreshing  and  encouraging,  there¬ 
fore,  to  find  a  judge  who  sides  with  the 
press  on  this  issue  (see  Shop  Talk).  Citing 
the  clause  in  the  Constitution  empowering 
the  federal  government  to  regulate  com¬ 
merce  between  the  states  and  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  the  U.  S.  district  judge  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  says:  “At  that  time  commerce  was 
transported  almost  exclusively  over  water  by 
some  type  of  boat  or  ship.  The  courts  have 
held  repeatedly  that  the  power,  liberally 
construed,  embodies  any  mode  or  manner  of 
inter-state  commerce.  In  this  way,  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  has  been  extended  to 
cover  railroads,  airplanes,  automobiles  and 
trucks,  telephones,  radio  and  television.” 

He  goes  on  to  say:  “I  am  unable  to  see 
why  freedom  of  the  press  which,  when  it 
was  included  in  the  law  of  the  land,  was 
the  recognized  medium  for  dissemination  of 
information,  should  be  restricted  to  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  the  print  shop;  a  liberal 
interpretation  would  extend  the  guaranty  to 
the  radio,  photography  and  television.” 

This  is  the  same  logic,  not  always  phrased 
so  well,  that  newspapers  have  applied  toward 
their  efforts  to  take  pictures  in  courtrooms. 
The  testimony  of  this  judge  should  prove  an 
effective  weapon  for  them  in  the  future. 

PROMOTION 

WE  WOULD  like  to  add  emphasis  to  a  com¬ 
ment  by  Bert'Stolpe,  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  Tribune, 
before  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association.  He  suggested  that 
publishers  take  a  look  at  the  trade  maga¬ 
zines  to  realize  how  little  some  newspapers 
believe  in  the  power  of  their  own  medium. 

It  is  obvious  that  other  media,  particularly 
TV  and  radio,  are  more  promotion-minded 
than  newspapers.  A  check  of  trade  publi¬ 
cations  will  prove  it.  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  many  important  daily  newspapers  in 
this  country,  most  of  them  in  exclusive  mar¬ 
kets,  are  so  complacent  in  their  position 
that  they  do  not  place  a  line  of  promotion. 

We  feel  that  all  advertising  is  good  if 
properly  written  and  placed,  and  naturally 
we  feel  that  E&P  is  the  best  medium  for 
newspapers.  But  aside  from  that  we  feel 
that  no  newspaper  should  assume  that  it  will 
continue  to  get  its  share  of  the  business 
indefinitely. 

Newspapers  individually,  as  they  do  col¬ 
lectively,  should  promote  themselves  vigor¬ 
ously  to  advertisers  through  some  medium 
just  as  they  continually  promote  themselves 
to  readers.  It  is  the  sum  total  of  effort 
made  by  all  newspapers  that  will  keep  news¬ 
paper  advertising  out  in  front  of  all  other 
media,  and  every  newspaper  should  do  its 
part  to  add  to  that  total. 


EDITCDRIAL 


For  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of 
fear;  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind. — II  Timothy,  I;7. 


FUTURE  OF  AMERICA 

ON  January  2  this  year.  Editor  &  Publisher 
noted  all  the  bad  news  about  the  eco¬ 
nomic  future  of  this  country — the  prognos¬ 
tications  of  various  experts  for  a  “readjust¬ 
ment”  —  and  urged  newspapers  and  other 
publications  to  emphasize  the  good  news  as 
well  as  the  bad  because  even  with  a  5% 
recession  1954  would  be  the  second-best 
business  year  in  history.  It  sounded  like  a 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

Happily,  since  then,  the  idea  has  caught 
on  and  there  has  been  a  noticeable  change 
reflected  not  only  in  business  reports  in  the 
public  prints  but  also  in  the  public’s  atti¬ 
tude.  Words  of  optimism  and  announce¬ 
ments  of  vast  industrial  expansions  from 
some  top  business  leaders  have  helped  con¬ 
siderably. 

Now  the  As.sociation  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  has  produced  a  sound- 
film  on  “The  Future  of  America”  which 
shows  the  greater  opportunities  for  every 
industry  and  every  person  in  .America  today. 
It  adds  to  the  efforts  of  all  media  to  inspire 
faith  in  our  future.  Already  the  fear  is  being 
wiped  away.  After  all  this  country  was 
built  by  men  with  faith  and  confidence  it  its 
future. 


LINAGE  PICTURE 

IN  SPITE  of  the  fact  that  total  newspaper 
linage  for  January  showed  an  increase  of 
only  .1%  over  January  a  year  ago.  there 
was  good  news  for  newspapers  in  the  Media 
Records  report  for  52  cities. 

Local  linage,  retail  and  department  store, 
continued  to  show  normal  increases  of  1.7% 
and  2.7%,  respectively.  General  or  national 
linage,  the  place  where  newspapers  are  in 
competition  with  all  other  national  media, 
also  continued  its  upward  trend  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5.6%.  This,  and  the  increase  in 
automotive  of  11.7%,  shows  the  increasing 
reliance  of  national  advertisers  on  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  in  a  buyers’  market.  It 
augurs  well  for  both  newspapers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  If  a  product  can  be  sold,  newspaper 
advertising  can  sell  it. 

In  fact,  newspaper  advertising,  with  the 
exception  of  classified,  showed  more  than  a 
4,000,000-line  gain  for  the  month.  Classi¬ 
fied’s  decline  of  8%,  or  about  four  million 
lines,  almost  wiped  out  the  gains  in  the 
other  classifications.  The  point  is  that  the 
total  increase  does  not  reflect  the  increasing 
dependence  and  confidence  of  the  local  re¬ 
tailer  and  the  national  advertiser  in  news¬ 
papers. 


EDIT 


WORLD  NEWS  AGENCY 

HOW  RIGHT  UNESCO  was  in  admitting 
that  “this  solution  (creation  of  a  tele¬ 
graphic  news  agency  attached  to  an  appro¬ 
priate  body  of  the  UN)  would  meet  with  the 
immediate  and  implacable  opposition  of  the 
majority  of  the  profession,  who  would  refuse 
to  use  Ae  services  of  an  agency,  even  directly, 
under  governmental  control.” 

The  international  organization  might  well 
have  applied  the  same  language  to  its  second 
proposal,  “creation  of  a  world  cooperative 
(news)  agency,”  which  was  also  set  forth 
last  week  in  a  232-page  book  titled  “News 
Agencies:  Their  Structure  and  Operation.” 

Government  control  of  the  dissemination 
of  news  is  just  as  dangerous  and  distasteful 
whether  it  be  by  a  democratic,  fascist  or 
communist  government  or  by  a  so-called 
“world  government.” 

Apparently,  the  UNESCO  dreamers  think 
that  because  their  group  is  international  it 
would  be  the  ultimate  in  impartiality.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Whether  UN 
conducted  a  “telegraphic  news  agency”  or 
attempted  to  set  up  a  “world  cooperative," 
it  would  soon  produce  a  struggle  among  the 
nations  for  control.  It  would  be  the  scene 
of  a  constant  hassle  over  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges  as  to  “fairness,”  etc.  UN  delibera¬ 
tions  have  already  proven  the  impossibility 
of  agreement  between  nations  of  East  and 
West  as  to  definition  of  terms.  It  would  be 
the  same  with  a  UN  financed  or  operated 
“news  agency.” 

The  sacredness  of  objective  news,  as  we 
know  it  in  this  country,  would  soon  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  favor  of  news  ‘as  a  weapon  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  peaceful  relations  between  na¬ 
tions.”  As  admirable  as  that  objective  might 
be,  news  is  news  and  it  should  not  be  used 
as  a  weapon  for  anything. 

If  there  is  need  for  a  world  cooperative 
news  agency,  let  the  newsmen  of  the  world 
create  it  without  any  UN  thumb  in  the  soup. 
Enterprising  newsmen  have  a  long  record  of 
filling  a  demand  when  it  arises.  For  practical 
purposes,  however,  we  know  that  a  world 
cooperative  if  formed  today  would  be  a  mis¬ 
nomer  because  30%  of  the  world’s  population 
receives  only  the  propaganda  distributed  by 
Tass,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so  indefinitely. 

Let  the  UN  and  its  agencies  continue  to 
make  news,  but  they  should  stay  out  of  the 
news  agency  business. 

SHORTHAND 

AN  INTERESTING  discussion  takes  place 
in  our  columns  this  week  on  the  subject 
of  shorthand  for  news  reporters.  Some  find 
it  helpful,  others  wish  they  knew  the  tech¬ 
nique,  and  some  feel  it  might  be  a  drawback 
in  collecting  too  many  notes. 

We  would  like  to  add  the  testimony  of  a 
prominent  executive  editor  who  is  expert  in 
shorthand  and  acc]uired  his  training  as  an 
official  court  reporter  while  going  to  school. 
Shorthand  is  an  asset,  he  says,  if  you  can 
become  proficient  enough  “to  think  in  short¬ 
hand.”  That  means  so  that  you  can  jot 
down  only  the  important  things  in  an  inter¬ 
view  without  getting  involved  in  symbols 
trying  to  get  a  transcript,  in  which  case  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  what  is  said  may  be 
lost  on  the  reporter,  as  some  of  them  point 
out  in  our  survey. 
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UNITED  FEATURES 


If  a  picture's  worth 
10,000  words. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


FERD’NAND 


R.  M.  Stoner  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Mechanicsburg  (Pa.) 
Daily  Local  News  to  succeed  N. 
Ross  Beistline. 


is  worth  10,000  laughs 


Albert  E.  Freeman  has  been 
elected  executive  vicepresident  of 
Parker  Brothers,  Inc.,  publishers 
of  a  group  of  weeklies  at  Ahoskie, 
N.  C. 


Earl  Tucker,  publisher  of  the  “j^ii  ji 

Thomasville  (Ala.)  Times,  has  *  f 

announced  his  candidacy  for  an 

Alabama  State  Senate  nomination  •  m  )  iA  r4K 

in  the  Democratic  primary. 

"  "  ^  FUN  IN  THE  SUN — Among  those  viewing  the  horse  races  from  the 

new  Hialeah  clubhouse  in  Florida  recently  were,  left  to  right:  CoL 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune  editor  and  publisher,  Mrs. 
John  S.  Knight;  Mrs.  McCormick,  and  John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  other  Knight  Newspapers. 

uating  from  the  University  of 
Alabama.  Bergen  Newell  has 
Walter  Walker,  editor  and  resigned  as  a  national  advertising 
publisher  of  the  Grand  Junction  representative. 

(Colo.)  Sentinel  for  43  years,  and  *  ♦  ♦ 

R.  B.  Spencer,  editor  and  pub-  John  Panacos,  classified  adver- 
lisher  of  the  Fort  Morgan  (Colo.)  Using  manager,  has  been  promoted 
Times  since  1907,  have  been  to  retail  advertising  manager  of 
named  by  the  University  of  Colo-  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
rado,  Boulder,  to  receive  Distin-  News.  Alfred  Kinsey,  assistant 
guished  Service  Awards  “for  out-  classified  advertising  manager,  has 
standing  citizenship  and  service  to  been  promoted  to  classified  man- 
the  state  and  nation.”  agcr. 


Paul  Ziemer,  former  wire  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Pampa  (Texas)  Spokes¬ 
man  is  now  editor  of  the  Gonzales 
(Texas)  Inquirer,  100 -year -old 
daily  and  weekly  combination. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


John  W.  Roberts,  head  of  the 
news  copydesk  since  1946,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  newly-cre¬ 
ated  position  of  news  editor  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times.  He  formerly  was  sports 
editor  and  telegraph  editor  of  the 
New  Bedford  Morning  Mercury 
and  a  sports  writer  for  the  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  (111.)  Courier.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
NE  Meyer,  chairman  of  Carl  M.  Gillespie,  advertismg  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
ird  of  the  Washington  (D.  manager,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Trib-  and  has  attended  a  session  of  the 
!t.  has  been  selected  to  re-  une-Democrat,  is  the  new  presi-  American  Press  Institute, 
i  citation  for  outstanding  dent  of  the  Greater  Johnstown  ♦  *  • 

to  Yale  University  by  the  Community  Chest.  William  G.  Miller,  23-year-old 

lumni  Board.  Mr.  Meyer  ♦  ♦  *  Englishman,  has  joined  the  report- 

Theodore  Dost,  circulation  orial  staff  of  the  Newport  News 
manager.  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Daily  (Va.)  Daily  Press. 

Press-Gazette,  was  elected  presi-  ♦  ♦  * 

dent  of  the  Press-Gazette  25-Year  George  W.  Green  has  become 
Club.  assistant  editor  of  the  five  Lexbon 

*  *  *  weekly  newspapers  in  Michigan, 

Otto  Stiehlow,  circulation  the  Ferndale  Gazette,  the  Palladi- 

mnnager,  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Daily  um,  Madison  News,  Oakland 
Press,  has  been  elected  grand  tiler  County  Gazette  and  Berkley 
of  the  national  Benevolent  and  Times. 

Protective  Order  of  Elks.  ♦  ♦  * 

*  *  ♦  Robert  T.  Hartmann.  Los 

Ted  G.  Bliss  has  joined  the  /Inge/es  Tiwes  editorial  writer,  has 

staff  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  been  named  commanding  officer 
Morning  Herald  and  the  Yakima  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Public  Re- 
Daily  Republic  as  a  classified  ad-  lations  Company  11-2  in  Los  An- 
vertising  salesman.  geles.  {Continued  on  page  38) 


David  R.  Daniel,  publisher  of 
the  Hartford  (Ck)nn.)  Times,  has 
been  named  to  the  board  of  the 
Greater  Hartford  YMCA. 


Guyton  Parks,  director  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  for  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal, 
has  moved  up  to  the  post  of  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager.  A 
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a  gseat  pantomime  strip! 

Also  available  in  full-color  Suuflay 
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Tolls  How  To  Make  Home  Improvements 
With  Step-By-Step  Illustrations 


Uhlich 


Parks 


Sfirrtrd  and  compilrd  bv  the  pdltora  of  BETTEK  HOMES  &  G.VKDENS, 
this  powrrful  fraturr  ha*  two  rompirtr  picture  htoriett  and  three  “Know 
How”  picture  tips  each  week.  It  to  the  prize  of  them  aU  in  the  pitch 
for  handyman  readership. 


graduate  of  Georgia  Tech  and  a 
former  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
carrier  boy,  Mr.  Parks  joined  the 
Advertiser-Journal  advertising  staff 
in  1936.  Advanced  to  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  staff  is  Bob 
Uhlich,  who  joined  the  display 
staff  four  years  ago  after  grad- 
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continued  from  page  37 


Robert  Kempkes  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  Fair- 
bury  (Neb.)  Daily  News,  replac¬ 
ing  Herbert  Luthin,  who  is 
moving  to  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

WiLLiA.M  Henderson,  a  veteran 
of  30  years  in  newspaper  work, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the 
weekly  Manchester  (Ky.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  succeeding  Allen  Terhune. 
who  resigned. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Joe  Sanchez  has  joined  the 
Lake  County  bureau  of  the  Or¬ 
lando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star  at  Lees¬ 
burg,  replacing  Albert  W.  Pow¬ 
ers,  Jr.,  who  resigned  to  enter 

public  relations  work.  Mr.  San¬ 


chez  formerly  was  on  the  weekly 
Fernandina  (Fla.)  News-Leader. 
Head  of  the  bureau  is  Ormund 
Powers,  20-year  veteran  of  the 
Orlando  newspapers. 

*  «  * 

Robert  Bollman,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  anJ 
Marquette  College,  has  become  a 
reporter  for  the  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  American. 

*  *  * 

Robert  F.  Huber,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Post-Herald,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times.  He 
previously  worked  on  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  the  Pater¬ 
son  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call. 

*  *  * 

Norman  D.  Sparks,  former 
sports  editor,  Albion  (Mich.)  Re¬ 
corder,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot 
as  county  beat  reporter. 
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Gkorge  Norihridge,  formerly 
of  Chester,  Pa.,  has  taken  over  as 
city  editor  of  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Times.  He  succeeds 
Charles  Luckett,  who  has  be¬ 
come  a  general  assignments  re¬ 
porter  of  the  R<x-hester  (N.  Y.) 
Tinies-Union. 

A 

Walter  B.  Stevens  who  has 
been  editor  of  the  Ft.  Madison 
(Iowa)  Denuxrat  five  years,  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor 
of  the  Ft.  Dodae  Messenger  to 
succeed  Joseph  Givano,  who  died 
in  January.  Richard  Mershon, 
city  editor  of  the  Democrat  the 
last  eight  years,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ken  MacTaggart,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail  feature 
writer,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Ontario  Legislative  Press 
Gallery  at  the  Ontario  Parliament 
Buildings.  Toronto. 

#  *  * 

Larry  Denton,  a  Dallas  (Tex¬ 
as)  Times  Herald  city  desk  copy- 

reader  for  two  years  before  he 
went  into  the  Navy,  has  rejoined 
the  paper  as  a  general  assignments 
reporter  after  a  2-year  military 
leave. 
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Bob  Glaves  is  replacing  Burt 
Leiberstein  as  a  telegraph  desk 
copy  reader  on  the  Dallas  (Texas) 
Times  Herald.  For  the  past  three 
years  he  was  snorts  editor  of  the 
L  a  w  t  o  n  (Okla.)  Constitution- 
Press  after  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  journal¬ 
ism  school. 

♦  ♦  * 

William  B.  Whitley  has  ob¬ 
tained  leave  from  the  reporting 
staff  of  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald  to  handle  publicity  for  former 
Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott  in  his 
campaign  for  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

*  *  A 

Pat  Kelly,  formerly  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N. 
C.)  Journal,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  promotion  on  the  news 
staff  of  the  Journal  and  Sentinel. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


Ed  Friedenberg,  formerly  on  the 
city  news  staff  of  the  Sentinel, 
has  become  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Journal.  Nick  Hennessee  has 
returned  to  the  Sentinel  city  desk 
after  being  on  a  beat.  John 
Spinks,  Jr.,  has  returned  to  the 
courthouse  beat  after  working  on 
the  Sentinel  city  desk. 

V  *  V 

Keith  Kaldenbach,  a  recent 
San  Jose  State  College  graduate, 
has  joined  the  reporting  staff  of 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Bill  Irvin,  formerly  radio-TV 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  prior  to  that  a  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  reporter,  has  joined  the  public 
relations  staff  of  Admiral  Corp., 
Chicago. 

#  ♦  * 

Charles  W.  McBurney,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  .Post-Herald,  has  been 
named  director  of  advertising  and 
public  relations  for  Tupperware 
Home  Parties.  Inc.,  Orlando,  Fla. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  J.  Keane,  formerly  on 


the  advertising  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  is  now  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Savings 
Bank  Journal,  New  York. 

*  «  * 

Timothy  G.  Turner,  who  once 
chased  Pancho  Villa  for  the  AP 
and  has  since  spent  six  years  on 
the  hotel  beat  for  the  New  York 
Herald  and  20  years  on  the  same 
beat  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
is  now  press  representative  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Biltmore  Hotel. 

*  *  « 

JuDsoN  C.  LaFlash,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Syracuse  (N. 
Y.)  Herald- American,  and  corre¬ 
spondent  for  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  has  been  named  director 
of  public  relations.  Bishop  Med¬ 
ical  Clinic,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

B 

McLeod  Leaves  News 

Miss  Janet  McLeod  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  New  York  News 
promotion  department,  effective 
March  1,  after  10  years  as  a  pub¬ 
licity  writer.  She  was  formerly 
assistant  promotion  manager  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and 
on  the  society  staff  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  News. 
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Headliner  to  Cut  Presstime  50^ 


THE  CATHOLIC  REGISTER 
MODERNIZES  PRESSROOM 
IN  DENVER 


77ie  Catholic  Register — largest  Catholic  newspaper  in 
the  world — prints  33  separate  diocesan  editions  every 
week  in  its  Denver,  Colorado,  plant.  Total  circulation  is 
normally  more  than  850,000.  With  Christmas  and  Easter 
special  ^itions,  it  is  near  one  million. 

Operations  of  the  register  are  complicated  by  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  production.  Editions  vary  from  eight  pages  for 
some  diocesan  newspapers  up  to  20  pages  for  others,  in 
the  same  week.  A  daily  newspaper  with  a  weekly  dateline, 
the  plant  is  in  operation  six  days  and  nights  every  week. 
Special  editions  go  up  to  100  pages.  Pressruns  range  from 
5,000  for  the  smallest  edition  to  350,000  for  the  National 
Edition. 

Copies  of  The  Catholic  Register  are  mailed  from  the 
Denver  plant  to  homes  and  churches  in  every  State  in 
America.  The  last  paper  is  mailed  not  later  than  early 
Thursday  morning.  This  makes  the  operation  “worse  than 
running  an  air  terminal  or  a  railroad  station,”  according 
to  Monsignor  John  Cavanagh,  Managing  Director. 


The  new  Goss  Headliner  will  turn  out  the  33  editions  of 
The  Catholic  Register  in  half  the  time  required  by  its 
present  press  equipment.  The  fast  Headliner — delivering 
papers  folded-edge  forward — “will  expedite  the  whole 
operation.” 

THE  REGISTER  has  been  running  three  colors  and  black  on 
pages  one  and  ten,  and  spot  color  on  inside  pages.  With 
installation  of  its  Headliner  it  will  expand  its  four-color 
editorial  features  and  will  be  prepared  to  run  four-color 
advertisements. 

The  Catholic  Register’s  Headliner  is  equipped  with  Goss 
Reels-Tensions-Pasters,  Tension  Plate  Lockup,  Colortrol, 
double-delivery  Uniflow  folder  with  upper  formers — pro¬ 
viding  utmost  flexibility  in  operations  and  color  printing 
for  meeting  the  extreme  ranges  in  the  register’s  pro¬ 
duction. 

This  distinguished  newspaper  is  edited  by  the  dean  of 
Colorado  journalists.  Monsignor  Matthew  Smith,  founder 
of  the  Register  chain  and  director  of  editorial  policies 
since  1913. 
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SYNDICATES 


King  to  Start  Sunday 
Page  of  ‘Juliet  Jones  * 

By  Mather  Wallis 


King  Features  Syndicate  is 
bringing  out  a  Sunday,  color  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  daily  strip  “Heart  of 
Juliet  Jones”  May  2.  The  Sunday 
feature,  however,  will  emphasize 
the  character  of  the  bouncy  and 
pretty  Eve  rather  than  that  of  her 
quietor  sister  Juliet.  There  will  be 
no  connection,  aside  from  the 
same  characters,  between  the  Sun¬ 
day  and  daily  episodes. 

According  to  the  syndicate,  the 
idea  for  a  Sunday  version  of  this 
strip  by  Stan  Drake  has  been  un¬ 
der  consideration  for  some  time, 
particularly  since  response  seems 
to  have  indicated  that  it  will  be 
well  received. 

Mr.  Drake  emphasized  that 
Sunday  episodes  will  involve  the 
teen-ager.  Eve,  but  will  not  be 
done  only  for  teen-age  readership. 

New  *Do-It-Yotirself' 

Panel  Is  Released 

A  NEW  CARTOON  panel,  “Do  It 
Yourself,”  has  been  announced  by 
John  F.  Dille  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate.  Drawn  by  Mor- 
rie  Brickman,  the  panel  pokes  in¬ 
nocent  fun  of  the  popular  “do-it- 
yourself’  craze. 

Mr.  Brickman,  formerly  an  art 
director  in  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  field,  is  trying  to  inject  some 
sympathy  and  understanding  into 
the  feature  for  those  who  rarely 
get  it  from  their  wives  and  neigh¬ 
bors. 

A  World  War  II  veteran  who 
developed  information  and  secur¬ 
ity  poster  techniques  for  the 


American  and  British  Armies,  Mr. 
Brickman’s  own  “do-it-yourself’ 
experience  stems  from  building  his 
own  home,  now  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  at  Highland  Park,  Ill. 


Columnist  Mel  Heimer 
In  Job  of  Perfect  Fit 

“I  CAN  honestly  say,  with  a 
straight  face,  that  I  haven’t  wor¬ 
ried  since  I  was  14  and  that  every 
morning  when  I 
wake  up  I’m  glad 
I'm  alive.” 

Kino  Fea¬ 
tures  columnist 
Mel  Heimer, 
eyes  twinkling 
behind  heavy 
glasses  with 
bright  green 
frames,  probably 
would  strike 
most  people  as 
having  reason  to 
be  happy.  He  has  the  job  he’s  al¬ 
ways  wanted  and  he  recently  sign¬ 
ed  two  contracts  for  two  b^ks — 
his  sixth  and  seventh. 

He  faces  a  May  1  deadline  on 
one  he’s  doing  for  Gold  Medal 
Books  on  the  sensational  Loner- 
gan  case  of  some  10  years  ago, 
which  he  covered  while  working 
for  the  New  York  World  Tele¬ 
gram.  The  other,  due  to  be  in  the 
publisher’s  hands  by  October  1  is 
a  first  novel  to  be  brought  out  by 
Putnam’s.  The  story  is  about  five 
Broadway  characters  who  buy  a 
racehorse  which  turns  out  to  be 
successful.  That  success  as  inter- 
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...  is  not  a  typo  error,  baby  talk,  or  a  speech  by  a 
congressman  with  hay  fever.  It’s  just  the  delighted 
description  by  the  wife  with  the  new  wrist 
watch  (left)  ...quickly  translated  by  husbands 
in  the  doghouse,  lip  readers,  and  followers  of 


Jamble-Gags 

to  “It’s  a  surprise!”  An  I.Q.  activator  and  brain  twister  in  daily- 
cartoon  form.  Row’s  Jumble-Gags  gets  its  inspiration  from 
alphabet  soup,  and  is  good  to  the  last  giggle !  More  fun  than  cross¬ 
word  puzzles  or  cryptograms,  this  small-space  four-inch  feature 
builds  friends  and  fans!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager ... 

Chieagn  Tribnne^Xeu?  Yarh 
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preted  by  the  owners  is  the  basis 
of  the  book  which,  Mr.  Heimer 
said,  will  be  part  serious  and  part 
humorous. 

With  King  Features  10  years, 
the  writer  of  the  “My  New  York” 
column  came  from  four  years 
with  the  World  Telegram  where 
he  did  rewrite  and  features.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  last  three  years  there  he 
wrote  the  humorous  Arpad  weath¬ 
er  stories,  having  taken  over  from 
H.  Allen  Smith. 

One  of  Mr.  Heimer’s  other  dis¬ 
tinctions  while  at  the  Telegram 
was  the  cultivation  of  a  hirsute 
chin.  As  he  put  it,  “I  was  the  only 
bearded  rewrite  man  in  New  York 
at  the  time.  1  tried  a  mustache 
too,  but  I  looked  like  warmed 
over  death  wearing  that.” 

A  certain  amount  of  ecentric- 
ity,  which  he  seems  to  view  in 
himself  with  quiet  amusement,  is 
pretty  evident  in  his  office.  With¬ 
out  apparent  reason  he  has  hung 
a  heavily  sequined  mousetrap  and 
a  rather  limp  Peacock  feather  on 
the  wall.  His  large  Jane  Russell 
calendar,  somehow,  eclipses  the 
mousetrap,  but  not  the  telephone 
which  is  pretty  noisy  even  when 
it’s  not  ringing  because  it’s  bright 
red.  When  it’s  being  held  under 
the  green  glasses  the  effect  is 
somewhat  disconcerting. 

“I’m  trying  to  make  my  office 
sort  of  surrealistic,”  he  said. 

When  Mr,  Heimer  moved  over 
to  King  after,  he  said,  having  lost 
6  pounds  his  last  year  at  the  Tele¬ 
gram,  he  started  on  the  Saturday 
Home  Magazine  which  has  been 
defunct  for  about  three  years.  He 
did  features  and  interviews  for 
the  supplement.  This,  he  said, 
gave  him  the  whimsical  idea  for 
another  book  to  be  tentatively 
titled,  “A  Child’s  Garden  of  Act¬ 
ors.” 


But  all  the  while  Mr.  Heimer 
wanted  to  do  a  column  on  New 
York,  of  which  he  is  passionate- 
1  ly  fond.  King  had  had  a  copy- 
!  righted  title  called  “My  New  York” 
!  lying  dormant  for  years  and  he 
!  wanted  to  revive  it.  It  had  been 
originally  done  by  James  Aswell, 
now  a  novelist  and  short  story 
writer.  Mr.  Heimer  kept  after 
Ward  Greene,  general  manager  of 
I  the  syndicate,  until  he  was  finally 
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Perforated 
TTS  tope 
by  mail, 
at  50c  per 
column  of 
190  lines. 


We  are  now  producing  more 
than  75  daily  text  features  in 
perforated  TTS  tape. 

Also  advertising  supplement 
text  matter  from  all  services. 


Tape  Prodaction  Corporation 
201  E.  42ad  St.  New  York  17,  N.  T. 
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told  to  go  ahead.  He’s  been  doing 
it  since  1947. 

“I  guess  I  have  this  love  for 
New  York,”  laughed  Mr.  Heim¬ 
er,  “because  I  lived  in  Westches¬ 
ter  until  I  was  24.  I’m  not  a  su¬ 
burbanite  at  heart.  I  guess  Freud 
could  explain  it.  1  have  a  passion 
for  privacy  and  you  just  don’t  get 
it  in  the  suburbs.  When  I  came  to 
New  York  I  promptly  moved  to 
Greenwich  Village.”  Mr.  Heimer 
now  lives  in  Washington  Heights 
with  bis  wife  and  son. 

The  first  part  of  an  average 
day,  which  starts  for  Mr.  Heimer 
about  9:30  or  10  o’clock  in  the 
office,  is  taken  up  with  ‘phone 
calls  from  press  agents  (“for 
strip  artists,  massage  machines — it 
seems  like  everything  and  every¬ 
body  in  New  York  has  a  press 
agent”).  After  that  comes  a  lunch 
hour  spent  playing  gin  rummy 
followed  by  an  afternoon  either 
interviewing  someone  or  wander¬ 
ing  around  different  parts  of  New 
York  to  get  background  for  his 
vignettes  of  the  city. 

“I  have  the  kind  of  job  I 
worked  15  years  to  get,”  said  the 
happy  columnist.  “When  I  started 
working  for  the  Macy  papers  in 
Westchester  at  the  age  of  14  1 
had  two  ambitions.  1  wanted  to 
be  a  New  York  newspaperman 
and  I  wanted  to  do  my  own  col¬ 
umn  on  New  York.  I’ve  gotten 
both  and  the  time  certainly  has 
flown.  I’m  very  happy.” 

About  his  writing  he  said  this, 
“I  try  to  paint  a  picture  on  my 
typewriter  of  what  1  see  and  feel, 
and  I  write  it  to  please  myself.  I 
hope  it  pleases  the  reader.  But  I 
get  plenty  of  response  so  I  guess 
I  have  enough  readers  with  the 
same  taste  as  mine.  This  is  a  big 
thing.” 

But  sometimes  even  the  Heimer 
equanimity  is  shaken.  About  two 
years  ago  he  did  a  piece  about  a 
woman  who  claimed  to  have  a 
sure  cure  for  baldness.  “I  must 
have  gotten  1,000  letters  on  that,” 
he  said,  shaking  his  head  sadly. 

Bridge  Articles 

“Artistry  of  Bridge,”  by 
champion  card  player  Doug  Steen 
recently  returned  from  Europe, 
starts  through  Dixie  News  Serv¬ 
ice  March  15,  The  column  is  for 
use  seven  times  weekly. 

News  and  Notes 

“The  Joe  Palooka  Story,” 
television  film  series  of  the  comic- 
strip  fighter  created  by  Ham 
Fisher,  is  being  revoiced  in  Span¬ 
ish  for  distribution  through  Latin- 
American  countries. 

*  «  * 

March  12  is  the  date  “Dennis 
the  Menace”  has  his  third  birth¬ 
day  as  syndicate  cartoon.  Hank 
Ketcham,  originator  of  the  Post- 
Hall  Syndicate  panel  and  Sun¬ 
day  strips,  says  he  has  had  re¬ 
quests  to  let  the  little  boy  grow 
up,  but  that  for  each  one  of  these 
there  are  a  dozen  urging  him  not 
to  change  “Dennis.”  “I’U  keep 
‘Dennis’  as  he  is,”  says  Mr.  Kef- 
cham. 
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MEMO  TO  EDITORS: 


State  Department  Official  Explains 

Facts  on  Coffee 

The  following  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Thruston  B.  Morton,  reprinted  from  the  Congressional  Record, 
was  sent  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mrs.  John  B.  Sullivan,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Third  District  of  Missouri. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -  HOUSE 
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January  26,  1954. 

The  Honorable  Leonor  (Mrs.  John  B.) 

Sullivan, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  The  receipt  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  of  your  letter  of  January  18, 1954,  regard¬ 
ing  the  recent  increase  in  the  retail  price  of 
coffee.  The  latest  information  received  from 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
corroborates  your  information  that  a  major 
factor  in  the  price  rise  is  the  limited  supply 
of  coffee  which  will  be  available  from  Brazil 
as  a  result  of  a  short  crop  last  year  and  frost 
damage  to  this  year’s  crop.  The  Embassy  has 
reduced  its  estimate  of  the  supply  available  for 
export  from  the  1953  crop  from  15.6  to  14.1 
million  bags,  a  reduction  of  almost  10  percent. 
This  estimate  applies  to  the  crop  produced  in 
Brazil  prior  to  the  frost  damage  which  occurred 
last  July  and  August.  The  crop  now  on  the  trees 
cannot  be  estimated  with  any  accuracy  until 
later  in  the  season,  but  the  Embassy  anticipates 
a  smaller  output  than  last  year,  even  with  fa¬ 
vorable  growing  conditions. 

The  reduction  in  the  Brazilian  crop  estimate 
has  had  an  unusually  pronounced  effect  upon 
prices  because  it  comes  on  top  of  an  already 
tight  supply  position.  The  world  has  been  con¬ 
suming  more  coffee  than  it  has  produced  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  excess  of  demand  has  been 
met  by  drawing  on  reserve  stocks,  which  are  now 
very  low.  World  consumption  of  coffee  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  exceeded  33  million  bags  last 
year.  Supplies  available  for  export  during  the 
current  crop  year,  which  began  July  1,  1953, 
are  now  estimated  at  less  than  31  million  bags, 
or  about  2  million  bags  below  the  anticipated 
requirements.  If  exports  from  Brazil  should  be 
maintained  at  last  season’s  levels  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  foresees  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  Brazilian  carry-over  from  3.2 
million  bags,  at  the  end  of  the  last  season,  to  2.3 
million  bags  this  year,  a  record  low  figure. 

Adjustment  of  supply  to  demand  is  very 
slow  in  the  case  of  coffee  because  the  tree 
does  not  bear  until  the  fifth  to  seventh  year 
after  planting.  Low  coffee  prices  during  the 
1930’s  and  early  1940’s  made  it  unprofitable  to 
plant  new  trees,  and  it  is  estimated  that  Brazil 
suffered  a  net  loss  of  some  390  million  trees 
during  the  decade  of  1940-50.  Planting  has  been 
increasing  rapidly  during  the  post-war  period, 
but  only  about  one-half  of  the  new  trees  have 
yet  come  into  bearing.  Much  of  Brazil’s  new 
planting  was  concentrated  in  the  State  of 


Parana,  and  this  was,  unfortunately,  the 
area  most  affected  by  the  recent  frost.  The 

Brazilian  Government  has  allocated  funds  to 
assist  coffee  producers  to  replant,  but  it  will  be 
several  years  before  these  trees  can  contribute 
to  the  supply.  New  plantings  have  been  increas¬ 
ing  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  Brazil,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  long-run  supply  picture  is  better 
than  it  has  been  for  some  years. 

The  Department  has  learned  of  no  specula¬ 
tion!  or  hoarding,  either  in  the  United  States 
or  in  the  producing  countries.  A  December 
16  report,  the  latest  from  the  United  States  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  this  subject,  states 
t  that  exports  from  Brazil  during  the  first  5 
months  of  the  current  season  (July-November 
1953)  amounted  to  7.4  million  bags  compared 
with  6.9  million  bags  during  the  same  period  last 
year,  which  would  indicate  that  coffee  was  mov¬ 
ing  normally  and  not  being  withheld  from  mar¬ 
ket,  at  least  during  that  period. 

You  ask  whether  the  Department  of  State  has 
made  any  effort  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
coffee-producing  nations  to  assure  that  adequate 
supplies  of  coffee  will  be  made  available  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  to  meet  the  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  United  States.  The  Department  of 
State  takes  a  great  interest  in  keeping  coffee 
prices  within  reach  of  the  American  consumer, 
since  coffee  is  one  of  the  principal  items  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America, 
and  an  expanding  trade  is  in  the  interest  of 
both.  It  is  my  understanding  that  coffee  prices 
have  receded  somewhat  from  the  recent  peak, 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  governments  of  the 
producing  countries  will  make  every  effort  to 
bring  prices  back  to  normal.  I  am  informed  that 
exports  from  Colombia  are  moving  at  record 
levels  and  that  prospects  for  the  1954  Colombian 
crop  are  very  good.  This  will  offset,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  the  anticipated  short  crop  in  Brazil. 

As  to  steps  which  might  be  taken  to  relieve 
the  situation  immediately,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  practicable  basis  upon  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  might  approach 
the  governments  of  producing  countries  with  a 
request  that  they  allocate  supplies  or  impose 
ceiling  prices.  Coffee,  like  most  agricultural 
crops  grown  in  the  United  States,  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  thousands  of  small  farmers  who 
customarily  sell  through  private  trade  chan¬ 
nels.  The  large  surplus  stocks  once  held  by 
the  Brazilian  Government  were  liquidated 
several  years  ago.  The  United  States  Govern- 

( Emphasis  added  by  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau) 


ment  did  impose  ceiling  prices  on  coffee  during 
the  Second  World  War  and  during  the  emer¬ 
gency  following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Korea.  Coffee  was  one  of  the  last  items  to  be  de¬ 
controlled,  and  there  was  some  criticism  from 
the  coffee  producing  countries  because  controls 
were  being  relaxed  on  prices  of  manufactured 
goods  which  they  customarily  buy  here  while 
controls  were  retained  on  the  price  of  coffee,  one 
of  their  principal  exports.  Oneof  the  first  aCtS 
of  this  administration  was  to  eliminate  price 
controls,  in  the  belief  that  the  free  play  of 
market  forces,  operating  through  private 
initiative,  would  result  in  the  long  run  in  the 
most  satisfactory  allocation  of  the  Nation’s 
resources  and  the  best  protection  of  the 
consumer’s  interests.  The  authority  for  im¬ 
posing  price  controls  no  longer  exists  in  the 
United  States,  and  this  Government  would  be 
reluctant  to  request  action  by  other  govern¬ 
ments  which  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  reciprocate. 

If  the  United  States  Government  were  to  un¬ 
dertake  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the 
coffee  producing  countries  which  would  obligate 
them  to  supply  a  specified  quantity  of  coffee  at 
a  specified  price  it  would,  necessarily,  assume  an 
obligation  to  purchase  the  coffee  at  that  price. 
No  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  has 
authority  to  assume  such  an  obligation. 

The  United  States  Government,  through  the 
Department  of  State,  has  been  represented  over 
a  number  of  years  on  the  Sub-committee  on 
Coffee  of  the  Inter- American  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  This  committee,  on  which  most  produc¬ 
ing  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are 
represented,  considers  coffee  problems  of  mutual 
interest,  and  the  United  States  representative 
has  repeatedly  urged  that  better  statistical  in¬ 
formation  be  collected  in  the  producing  coun¬ 
tries,  especially  with  respect  to  new  plantings  of 
coffee  trees,  so  that  an  accurate  determination 
could  be  made  of  the  prospective  supply  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  crises  either  of  shortage  or 
surplus  avoided.  This  committee  is  purely  an  ad¬ 
visory  body,  but  it  has  developed  an  awareness 
on  the  part  of  the  member  governments  of  the 
need  for  expanding  production,  and  plantings  of 
coffee  trees  have  increased.  The  Department  will 
continue  to  urge  producing  countries  to  expand 
production  until  consumers’  requirements  can  be 
met  at  a  price  which  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thruston  B.  Morton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


This  advertisement,  published  so  that  the  American  people  can  know  the  facts  about  coffee,  is  inserted  by  the 
PAN-AMERICAN  COFFEE  BUREAU,  120  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y.  •  BRAZIL  •  COLOMBIA  •  COSTA  RICA 
CUBA  •  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  •  ECUADOR  •  EL  SALVADOR  •  GUATEMALA  •  HONDURAS  •  MEXICO  •  VENEZUELA 

iAdvenisement) 
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CIRCULATION 

H.  S.  Pupils  Rate  Sports 
And  Local  News  as  Tops 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

A  SURVEY  among  high  school  that  other  features  interest  them 


Page,  a  Sunday  page  written  by 
student  correspondents,  is  read 
regularly  or  occasionally  by  87% 
of  the  boys  and  96%  of  the  girls. 

Here  are  the  figures  for  both 
daily  and  Sunday  readership: 

Daily  Sunday 
Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls 
tS  minutes  or  less  29%  33%  9%  12% 

15  to  30  minutes.  51%  54%  40%  41% 
30  minutes  to 

1  hour  .  17%  12%  40%  37% 

1  hour  or  more.  3%  1%  11%  10% 


Another  Series 
Of  P.O.  Increases 

Washing  I  ON 
While  there  is  little  disposition 
on  the  p  art  of  Congress  to  tempt 
political  fate  by  sustantially  in¬ 
creasing  postal  rates,  the  ease  with 
which  a  30  per  cent  boost  for  sec- 
ond<lass  matter  went  through  the 
House  Committee  seems  to  pre¬ 


sage  enactment. 

The  rate  on  newspapers  and 
other  mailings  coming  within  the 
second  class  would  go  up  10  per 
cent  in  each  of  the  next  three  fis¬ 
cal  year:  it  would  be  a  second 
three-year  plan.  The  last  10  per 
cent  installment  of  the  first  se¬ 
ries  goes  into  effect  April  1. 

In  the  case  of  newspapers  the 
three  annual  10  per  cent  increases, 
beginning  April  1,  1955,  would 
not  affect  “within-the-county”  mail¬ 
ings.  The  burden  would  be  the 
heaviest  on  papers  of  large  adver¬ 
tising  content. 


/c  of  the  Prepaid  Subscriptions 
terest  was  House  Ways  and  Means 

put  com-  Committee  is  reported  to  be  con- 
h  the  ^  change  in  handling  pre- 

-1  subscriptions.  Included  in  the 

e  gir  s,  revenue  bill  is  the  sugges- 

ve  comics 

“Tax  accounting  should  be 
■  brought  more  nearly  in  line  with 

Boys  Girls  accepted  business  accounting  by 
t6%  .36%  allowing  prepaid  income  to  be 
it%  12%  taxed  as  it  is  earned  rather  than 
1%  iR%  as  it  is  received.” 

5&%  10% 

9%  13%  Offers  Defense  Bond 

”•*%  ’5%  interest  of  reducing  car- 

^  rier  turnover,  the  Grand  Rapids 

(Mich.)  Herald  has  deposited  to  larger  newspapers  are  now  spread- 
m  s  pages  carriers’  credit  one-half  the  value  ■  '  ... 

;  specified,  of  a  $25  U.  S.  Defense  Bond,  pro- 


ing  out  to  the  place  where  we  of 
the  ‘county  seat’  newspapers  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  we  are  let- 
routes  continuously  since  Nov.  1,  ting  the  fire  get  too  close  to  us 
*953.  without  starting  to  stamp  it  out, 

“Every  city  carrier  who  has  jf  we  are  to  exist.  We  know  how 
been  on  his  route  three  consecu-  jt  being  done,  and  we  know 
tive  months  now  has  one-half  a  how  to  combat  it — but  are  we  do- 
$25  bond  to  his  credit,”  explained  jpg  enough  about  it*’ 

Phil  F.  Johnson  Herald  circula-  newspaper  publishers 

tion  manager.  All  he  needs  to  v^hat  you  have 

do  to  get  the  $25  bond  is  to  stay  ^ 

on  his  route  nine  n^e  consecutive  ^our  readers  want  more  than  any- 
months,  and  do  good  work. 

.  .jikii*  ni  your  obligation  to  your  advertiser? 

Changes  to  LM  PjQii  Do  you  know  your  community 

The  Lake  Charles  and  know  how  your  readers  feel 

ican  Press  has  changed  from  Of-  ^hout  your  newspaper? 
fice  Collect  System  in  the  chy  to  Co-Chairman  of 

the  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Every  American  Press  Institute  Ad- 
carrier  paid  his  bill  in  full  by  Sat-  visory  Board  and  himself  a  for- 
urday  night  after  the  first  week  of  ^ej.  editor,  told  us,  ‘An  editor 
the  new  set-up,  according  to  L.  C.  should  try  to  produce  the  kind 
Martin,  circulation  manager.  qJ  newspaper  that  would  prompt 

Under  the  weekly  collection  readers  to  regard  it  as  ‘My  paper,' 
plan,  the  subscription  rate  is  35  not  just  ‘the  paper.’  ” 
cents  a  week.  “We  were  afraid 
the  carriers  would  have  quite  a 
bit  of  trouble,”  said  Mr.  Martin, 

“since  he  had  always  collected  by  Toronto 

the  month,  but  it  seems  they  did  Net  profits  for  Great  Lakes  Pa- 
not  have  too  much  trouble.”  per  Company,  totalled  $2,985,969 

in  1953,  compared  with  $2,649,- 
Hometown  vs.  Metro  597  in  1952.  Operating  profit  was 

Papers,  A  Problem  higher  at  $7,550,226  compared 

L.  Gilford  Eden,  New  Castle  with  $7,476,981.  The  company’s 
(Ind.)  Courier-Times  circulation  annual  report  states  that  demand 
manager,  who  attended  recent  for  newsprint  supply  continued 
American  Press  Institute  Seminar,  strong,  enabling  the  company  to 
discusses  the  growing  spread  of  maintain  maximum  capacity  oper- 
metropolitan  papers  into  smaller  ations  during  the  year, 
cities,  already  served  by  hometown  ■ 

dailies,  in  the  Indiana  Publisher.  Carriers  Collect  $5,700 
Presents  Challenge  Davenport,  Iowa 

“Here  in  Indiana  we  have  some  Carriers  of  the  Davenport  Times 
90  daily  newspapers  in  our  92  and  Morning  Democrat  collected 
counties.  It  looks  as  though  near-  $5,700  for  the  March  of  Dimes, 
ly  every  county  is  supplied  with  representing  a  gain  of  $700  over 
its  own  daily  newspaper  which  last  year’s  collection.  Collections 
might  adequately  serve  that  com-  were  made  by  450  carriers,  accord- 
munity,”  he  writes.  ing  to  Ed  Mill,  circulation  man- 

“Having  covered  their  own  ter-  ager. 


There’s  MORE  THAN  MEETS 
The  "I"  in  ILLiNOIS^  I 


For  example:  — 
Metropolitan  Peoria 
(pop.  260,700)  is  2^ 
times  larger  than  the 
corporate  city  of  Peoria 
.  .  .  and  the  population 
of  Peoria  rea  is  double 
that  of  Metropolitan 
Peoria. 


Mill  Profits  Up 


This  self-contained  I 
market,  second  only  to 
Chicago,  is  the  distributing 
center  for  a  $600,000,000 
retail  market.  It’s  as  far 
from  Chicago  as  Baltimore  is 
from  New  York  City  .  .  .  and 
you  can  cover  it  effectively 
ONLY  with  newspapers  .  .  . 
The  Peoria  Journal  Star. 


PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 
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Directors 


A  neighborly  enterprise 
makes  its  Annual  Report 


IX  EARLY  TIMES  before  man  had  developed  enterprises  to  provide  security  against 
loss  by  fire  and  other  perils,  the  community-at-large  lacked  stability.  Without 
a  dependable  system  of  insurance,  the  well-being  of  its  merchants  and  citizens  was 
constantly  endangered  by  the  hazards  of  chance  and  the  threat  of  disaster. 

Today,  property  insurance  offers  dependable  financial  security  to  the  public. 
It  is  provided,  in  its  most  efficient  form,  by  agents  and  brokers,  independent  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  every  community  who  are  friends  and  neighbors  as  well  as  advisors 
to  their  policyholders.  Behind  its  local  representatives  stand  the  strength  and 
stability  of  The  Home  which  has  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  serving  American 
property  owners  for  more  than  a  century. 


President 


Lewis  L.  CiAaKS 

Banker 

Harold  V.  Smith 

President 

Frederick  B.  Adams 
Chatman  of  Exeeutitfe 
Committee,  Atlantic  Coo^l 
Line  Railroad  Co. 

Robert  W.  Dowlinc 

President, 

City  Investing  Co. 

CeoRce  CcND 
President, 

Cleveland  Trust  Co. 

Harold  H.  Helm 

President, 

Chemical  Bank  £  Co. 

Charles  A.  LoucHtH 
Pice  President  is 
Ceneral  Counsel 

IVAJ*  Escott 
Seut  York  City 

Percy  C.  Madeira,  Jr. 

Chairman  0/  Executive 
Committee,  Tradesmens  Land 
I  Title  Bank  S:  Trust  Co. 

I  Earl  G.  Harrisor 

Schnader,  Harrison, 
j  Segal  A  Lewis 

I  Champion  McDowell  Davis 
I  President, 

I  Atlantic  Coast  Line 

I  Raiiroad  Co, 


Balance  Sheets  December  3i,  1953 


ADMITTED  ASSETS 

United  States  Government  Bonds  . . $  71.964,673.86 

Other  Bonds . . .  90.970, 307.6-1 

Preferred  and  Common  Stocks . 130,854,113.00 

Cash  in  Office,  Banks  and  Trust  Companies .  33,909,076.68 

Investment  in  The  Home  Indemnity  Company .  14,313,334.00 

Real  Estate .  6,868,322.19 

Agents’  Balances  or  Uncollected  Premiums,  less  than  90  days  due  .  .  .  20.080,648.46 

Other  Admitted  Assets .  3.860,913.63 

Total  Admitted  Assets . ?,397.021. 613.48 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums . $176,869,947.00 

Unpaid  Losses  and  Loss  Expenses .  34,806,3-19.36 

Taxes  Payable .  7,550,000.00 

Reserves  for  Reinsurance .  1,457,663.89 

Dividends  Declared  . .  2,000,000.00 

Other  Liabilities .  4,973,203.10 

Total  Liabilities . $227,637,163.35 

Capital .  20,000,000.00 

Surplus .  149,364,450.13 

Surplus  as  Regards  Policyholders . $169,364,430.13 

Total . $397.021,613.18 


NOTE:  Bonds  carried  at  $S.7S2.632.S7  amortized  value  and  Caah  183.500.00  in  the  above  bnUnce  9heet  are  depoaited  aa 
required  by  law.  All  tecurilie*  have  been  valued  in  accordance  with  ibe  requirements  of  the  National  .Aaaociation  of  Intur* 
ance  Commistionert.  Ba«eJ  on  December  31*  1953  Market  Quotation*  for  all  bondv  and  atocka  owned,  the  Total  Admitted 
Aaacta  would  be  8396*941, 878.96  and  the  Surplus  as  Regards  Policyholders  would  be  8169,284,715.63. 


Warren  S.  Johnson 

I  Investment  Counselor, 

I  Peoples  Savings 

Bank  ic  Trust  Co.  of 
Wilmington,  S,  C. 

Henry  C.  Brunic 

President, 

Empire  Trust  Company 

i  Harbin  K.  Park 

Chairman  of  Board, 

The  First  Sattonal  Bank  of 
Columbus,  Ca. 

Boykin  C.  Wricht 

SAeormo/i  &  Sterling  A  Wnght 

Leroy  A.  Lincoln 
^  Chairman  of  Board, 

Metropolitan  Life 
I  Insurance  Company 

I  Thomas  J.  Ross 

i  Senior  Partner, 

Ivy  Lee  and  T.  J.  Ross 

■  Henry  C.  Von  Elm 

Honorary  Chairman  of  Board, 

I  .Manufacturers  Trust  Company 

John  M.  Frankun 

President, 

Vnited  States  Lines  Co. 

Lot'  R.  Crandall 
I  President, 

Ceoree  A.  Fuller  Co. 

I  Kenneth  E.  Black 

Pice  President 
Leonard  Peterson 

Pice  President  A  ControHer 

Herbert  A.  Payne 

Pice  President  A  Secrefory 

I  J.  Edward  Meyer 

President, 

Cord  Meyer  Development 
Company 

Arthur  C.  Babson 

Vice  President, 

Babson*s  Reports,  tnc. 


*THE  HOME* 


~  /■ 

Fiat  •  AUTOMOBILE  •  MARINE 

Home  OfRce:  59  Maiden  Lone,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


The  Nome  Indemnity  Company,  an  affiliate,  writes  Casualty  Insurance,  Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds 

jUvtrtiigmtmt 
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Delaware  State  News 
In  Good  Start  As  Daily 


By  Albert  S.  Keshen 

Dover,  Del. 

Publishers  who  are  hesitant  in 
changing  over  from  weekly  to 
five-day  publication  might  take  a 
good  look  at  the  happy  experience 
of  the  Delaware  State  News,  which 
has  been  in  the  black  since  the 
switch  on  Sept.  14. 

Circulation  jumped  from  4,500 
to  5,516  and  linage  increased 
about  66%,  with  gross  anticipated 
at  about  $250,000  for  the  first 
year,  paying  off  a  good  return  on 
the  investment. 

This  transformation,  of  course, 
required  seasoned  know-how  from 
the  men  at  the  helm,  but  above  all 
it  bore  out  the  old  formula  that  if 
the  field  is  there  the  yield  can  be 
obtained.  As  William  R.  Smith, 
co-publisher  and  business  manag¬ 
er,  sees  it:  “In  changing  over,  pick 
a  market  where  it  is  possible  to 
make  business  ends  meet.  Given  a 
start  that  way,  any  good  newspa¬ 
perman  can  produce  a  product 
that  will  get  reader  acceptance.” 

Mr.  Smith’s  preliminary  survey 
showed  that  the  city’s  retail  sales 
of  $20,228,000  was  large  enough 
to  warrant  a  daily.  He  had  this 
operation  in  mind  for  a  long  time 
when  he  purchased  the  50-year-old 
weekly  with  Bernard  J.  Smyth  in 
the  summer  of  1953. 

Both  men  were  well  fortified  by 
experience  to  do  the  right  kind  of 
job.  Mr.  Smith  started  in  the 
newspaper  business  in  1934  as  an 
office  boy  for  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier  where  he 


rose  to  general  manager  and  also 
owned  interests  in  two  newspaper 
properties,  Newport  (N.  H.)  Ar¬ 
gus  -  Champion  and  Milford 
(Conn.)  News. 

Mr.  Smyth,  who  is  editor,  was 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Reno- 
vo  (Pa.)  Daily  Record  for  eight 
years. 

Merchants  for  It 

A  daily  had  never  been  attempt¬ 
ed  before  in  Dover,  which  was  the 
last  stale  capital  without  one. 
When  the  change-over  was  made, 
however,  public  acceptance  was 
immediately  favorable.  As  the 
merchants  viewed  it,  “We’re  in 
business  every  day  so  why  should 
not  our  local  newspaper  come  out 
every  day.” 

Reader  response  was  a  little 
slower,  however,  until  people  be¬ 
came  accustomed  to  daily  deliver¬ 
ies.  There  was  a  small  drop  the 
first  month  until  distribution  kinks 
were  straightened  out  and  delivery 
made  the  same  day  as  publication. 
Whereas  subscribers  didn’t  mind  if 
the  weekly  arrived  a  little  late, 
they  wanted  their  daily  fare  right 
on  the  griddle.  They  also  needed 
time  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
smaller  size,  averaging  eight 
pages,  but  stepped  up  occasionally 
to  12  and  16. 

The  distribution  problem  was 
overcome  by  resorting  to  daily  car¬ 
rier  boy  system  and  dispensing 
with  the  mails  in  most  instances. 
The  “little  merchant”  set-up  was 


established  in  Dover  and  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  and  the  2:30  p.m. 
press  run  in  time  to  meet  public 
and  school  buses  supplemented  by 
the  paper’s  own  cars  and  some¬ 
times  railroad  transport. 

Mr.  Smith  tripled  news  cover¬ 
age  for  Kent  and  Sussex  counties, 
two  out  of  three  in  the  entire  state. 
The  one-man  editorial  staff  rose  to 
three  in  the  city  room,  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  full-timer  at  the  new¬ 
ly  opened  Georgetown  county  seat 
office,  part-timers  on  sports  and 
other  larger  towns  and  a  society 
editor. 

A  direct  teletyprinter  set  -  up 
from  AP's  Baltimore  office  was  in¬ 
stalled,  the  first  in  Delaware.  Pho¬ 
tos  were  quadrupled  and  a  Fair- 
child  Scan  -  a  -  Graver  added.  In 
addition,  there  were  more  syndi¬ 
cated  features,  national  columnists 
and  a  page  of  comics. 

Ad  Rates  Increased 

The  ad  staff  consists  of  three  so¬ 
licitors,  same  as  the  weekly,  but 
using  signed  contracts.  Rates  were 
upped  trom  55c  an  inch  on  the 
weekly  to  an  average  rate  of  81c, 
with  national  going  up  Ic  a  line. 
Linage  figures  for  January  rose  to 
33,799  as  compared  to  28,968  for 
the  corresponding  month  last  year 
as  a  weekly. 

The  weekly  carried  about  seven 
columns  of  classifieds,  which  now 
average  about  17  columns.  Two 
girls  have  been  placed  on  classi¬ 
fieds.  Other  additions  to  the  front 
office  were  a  circulation  manager, 
switchboard  operator  and  full-time 
proofreader. 

Although  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  was  expanded,  there  still 
is  a  tight  squeeze,  which  is  tempo¬ 
rarily  holding  up  faster  growth. 
Biggest  bottleneck  is  the  fiat-bed 
Goss  with  3,000  press  run,  which 


must  be  supplanted  by  a  quicker 
delivery.  Because  of  this  limita¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Smith  can’t  get  out  as 
many  specials  as  he  would  like, 
outside  of  the  usual  Dollar  Day 
editions. 

The  mechanical  staff  was  in¬ 
creased  with  two  night  men.  More 
stereo  and  casting  equipment  was 
installed. 

The  company  also  owns  the 
Delaware  Index,  even  older  than 
the  daily,  which  is  published  on 
Tuesdays.  Separate  publication  is 
being  continued  since  it  has  long 
represented  the  opposite  political 
party  and  has  a  well-established 
circulation  in  the  remote  area  with 
its  own  advertising  accounts.  There 
is  no  other  local  opposition. 

■ 

Pasadena  Star-News 
To  Distribute  Parade 

The  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star- 
News  will  begin  distribution  of 
Parade  on  March  7.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
clusive  market  for  Parade  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  any  other  syndicated  Sun¬ 
day  supplement. 

Of  the  44  papers  currently  dis¬ 
tributing  Parade — a  new  high  for 
the  syndicated  Sunday  magazine 
field — Parade  is  alone  in  36  cities. 

There  will  be  no  change  in  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  as  established  in 
rate  card  No.  24,  issued  Jan.  15, 
and  effective  April  4,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

■ 

Press  Club  Awards 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Robert  J.  Hanley  of  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  Spectator  was  the  winner  of 
the  Hamilton  Men’s  Press  Club 
award  for  the  best  news-story  of 
1953.  Bruce  Murdoch,  Spectator 
photographer  won  the  top  picture 
award. 


HUNDREDS  OF  NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  PRODUCTS  SUPPLEMENT 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  WITH  ATTRACTIVE  WIRE  RACK  DISPLAYS 
FROM  NASHVILLE  g  DISPLAY  CO. 

N 

'TAILORID  TO  YOUR  NEKDS” 


nev/spapers  sold  in 

WIRE  RACKS 

supplied  by  us  in  1953 


We  sell  more  of  our  patent  pending  “collapsible”  basket 
Wire  Racks  than  all  types  of  newspaper  racks  manufac¬ 
tured,  including  all  other  types  of  wire  racks.  Sales 
results  is  the  reason.  We  invite  you  to  form  a  partnership 
with  our  modern  method 

of  increasing  your  single  - 

copy  sales. 


A  RACK  FOR 
EVERY  PURPOSE 


Less  Sin  on  Page  One? 
It’s  Up  to  Churches 


Springfield,  Ill. 

An  editor  preaching  to  preach¬ 
ers  on  what  preachers  can  do  to 
better  serve  their  congregations 
and  the  community  epitomizes  an 
unusual  drama  enacted  in  the 
Capital  City  of  Illinois  a  few  days 
ago. 

V.  Y.  Dali  man,  editor  of  the 
Illinois  State  Register,  was  invited 
by  the  Rev.  Raymond  B.  Knud- 
sen,  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  to  address  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Minister  Fellowship 
of  Sangamon  County,  on  that 
general  subject. 

Holding  high  a  copy  of  his 
newspaper,  the  first  page  of  which 
contained  a  series  of  headlines 
telling  of  crimes  and  charges  and 
counter-charges  by  politicians,  Mr. 
Dallman  told  his  preacher  audi¬ 
ence  that  they  “should  make  good 
news  to  offset  so  much  bad  news 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  to  print  without  fear  or  fa¬ 
vor.” 

Dynamic  Preaching  Urged 

The  editor  urged  the  “preaching 
of  dynamic  sermons  to  arouse  ac¬ 
tive  civic  consciousness.” 

“Many  of  you  complain,”  he 
said,  “because  your  respective 
churches  and  sermons  do  not  get 
more  space  in  our  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  is  because  too  few  ser¬ 
mons  possess  reader-interest.” 

Said  the  editor  in  conclusion: 
“I’m  preaching  to  you  preachers 
and  praying  that  you  will  put 
more  good  news  into  your  preach¬ 
ing,  and  into  your  service  for  the 
community  to  command  headlines 
now  devoted  for  the  most  part  to 
crime  and  conflict  throughout  the 
nation  and  the  world.”  The  re¬ 
sponse  was  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks. 

Church  PR  Seminar 
Hears  Similar  Advice 

Indianapolis 

When  the  churches  can  make 
goodness  as  interesting  as  sin  re¬ 
porters  will  come  flocking  to  their 
doors,  the  director  of  Methodist 
Information  told  a  church  public 
relations  seminar  here  Feb.  15. 

Dr.  Ralph  Stoddy,  New  York, 
said:  “Religion  is  news,  but  sin  is 
news  also,  and  sin  is  somewhat 
more  interesting  news  than  good¬ 
ness.” 

Dr.  Stoddy  called  the  nation’s 
newspapers  the  churches’  most 
valuable  allies. 

“While  it  does  seem  true  that 
the  modern  newspaper  seems 
much  better  set  up  to  advertise  sin 
than  it  does  to  publicize  virtue,  the 
total  amount  of  space  given  to  the 
news  of  the  churches  by  the  press 
of  the  nation  is  colossal,”  he  said. 

Sexson  Humphreys,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News 


and  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Area 
Board  of  Methodist  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  discussed  “What  is  News 
and  How  to  Present  It.” 

“News  is  not  mere  informa¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “It  is  far  different 
from  a  sermon.  It  is  not  a  lesson. 
Particularly  in  .American  journal¬ 
ism,  it  is  not  what  someone  be¬ 
lieves  the  reader  should  be  told. 
It  is  what  the  reader  wants  to 
know.  It  is  what  he  will  pay  his 
nickel  to  find  out.” 

“News  is  not  what  should  be 
read,  or  even  what  gets  printed. 
In  the  final  test  for  every  newspa¬ 
perman,  news  is  what  gets  read.” 

Affirmative  Action 

He  urged  the  ministers  to  work 
with  the  papers  toward  getting 
good  church  news  in  print  rather 
than  castigating  newspapers  for 
publishing  stories  about  isolated 
incidents  of  evil.  He  asked: 

“Have  any  of  you  ever  gone  to 
a  newspaper  to  say:  i  have  a 
family  in  my  congregation  which 
has  an  unusual  formula  for  suc¬ 
cessful  magried  life — one  which 
would  make  an  interesting  story 
and  be  a  good  example  for  other 
families?’  Or  do  you  just  criticize 
the  newspapers  because  they  pub¬ 
lish  divorce  stories  —  from  court 
records  which  don’t  show  the 
other  kind  of  stories?” 

■ 

Third  Generation 
Editor  Appointed 

Livermore.  Calif. 

Arthur  L.  Henry.  26,  has  left 
public  relations  to  become  the 
third  generation  editor  of  the  Liv¬ 
ermore  Herald.  His  predecessors 
were  his  grandfather,  Arthur  L. 
Henry,  who  published  the  Herald 
from  1899  to  1920,  and  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Maitland  R.  Henry,  editor 
and  publisher  since  1920  and  a 
past  president  of  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

The  young  editor  has  been  with 
the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  on  the  public  relations 
staff  of  General  Electric  Company 
at  San  Francisco. 

■ 

VPA  Asks  Access 
To  Juvenile  Courts 

Richmond,  Va. 

The  Virginia  Press  Association 
has  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State  to  make  the  records  of  ju¬ 
venile  offenders  available  to  the 
public  through  the  press. 

The  association  members  said 
that  secrecy  of  arrest  and  trial  of 
juveniles  has  served  to  encourage 
delinquency,  rather  than  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  good  name  of  the  accused 
in  many  instances. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  dur¬ 
ing  the  association’s  mid-winter 
meeting  here  last  weekend. 


Legless  Hero 
Being  Helped 
By  4  Papers 

Philadelphia 

Young  Edward  Slater  lost  both 
legs  helping  a  stranger  in  a  high¬ 
way  accident  last  Christmas  Eve. 
But  because  four  suburban  news¬ 
papers  are  sponsoring  an  Edward 
Slater  Fund  the  youth  faces  a 
brighter  prospect  for  the  future 
than  his  misfortune  would  indi¬ 
cate. 

According  to  Harold  C.  Mc- 
Cuen,  president  and  editor  of  the  ! 
Weekly  Review  Publishing  Com-  i 
pany.  contributions  to  the  fund 
are  being  made  daily.  The  com¬ 
pany  publishes  the  Review,  Mana-  i 
yunk:  the  Herald.  Chestnut  Hill;  1 
the  Recorder,  Conshohocken;  and 
the  Suburban  Press.  Roxborough. 

It  has  obtained  a  certificate  for 
solicitation  of  funds  from  the  De- 1 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  j 
necessary  under  Pennsylvania  law. 

Goal  for  the  fund  is  $25,000 ! 
for  rehabilitation  plus  an  equal  j 
amount  to  buy  a  farm  for  Mr.  j 
Slater.  So  far,  Mr.  McCuen  re-  j 
ported,  more  than  $5,000  has  been  | 
collected  toward  this  figure.  l 

The  campaign  is  covering  the 
entire  circulation  area  of  the  four 
papers  where  it  is  being  ap¬ 
proached,  without  emphasis,  from 
the  juvenile  angle.  Roxborough  i 
High  School,  which  Mr.  Slater  at-  j 
tended,  had  Edward  Slater  days, 
and  other  groups  of  young  peo- 1 
pie  are  responding  enthusiastically,  j 
Mr.  McCuen  reported.  A  high 
school  basketball  game  is  expected 
to  net  $4,000. 

In  addition  to  coverage  in 
the  newspapers,  Mr.  McCuen  ex¬ 
plained,  the  fund  has  produced  a 
16  mm.  sound  picture  with  a  traf¬ 
fic  safety  theme. 

Mr.  McCuen  reported  that  one 
of  the  unusual  aspects  of  the  drive 
has  been  the  lack  of  editorial 
pleading.  None  of  the  four  pa¬ 
pers  has  run  a  single  editorial  on 
the  project,  but  news  photographs 
have  been  put  to  special  use. 

In  1945  the  Suburban  Press 
alone  raised  $7,200  for  a  legless 
war  veteran. 

■  ! 

Local  Open  Meeting 
BiU  Is  Defeated 

Boston 

The  Massachusetts  Senate  killed 
the  Springfield  public  meeting  bill, 
which  would  have  required  all 
city  boards  and  committees  to 
open  sessions  to  the  press  and  the 
public. 

The  bill  was  rejected  by  a  roll 
:  call  vote  of  20-13.  The  measure 
'  has  been  passed  by  the  House. 

Springfield  has  open  sessions  of 
all  boards  responsible  to  the  mayor 
I  and  councils  under  a  local  ordi¬ 
nance.  The  rejected  bill  would 
'  have  enforced  the  same  provisions 
for  the  school  committee  and 
other  boards. 
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LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 
DID  YOU  KNOW  ? 

With  its  population  of  608.000. 
Louisville  is  larger  than  a  full  dozen 
of  This  Week  markets,  and  lariter 
than  all  but  eight  of  38  Parade 
markets.  The  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  Sunday  Magazine  has  a 
greater  circulation  (303.'J38)  than 
half  of  the  American  Weekly 
newspapers,  and  ranks  above  all  but 
three  of  the  38  Parade  newspapers. 
Readership  flgures  are  even  above 
the  high  level  of  reader  interest  for 
all  the  supplements. 

jend  tor  your  froo  copy  of  a  now  factual 
tiudy  of  newspaper  supplements.  Writo 
'o:  Promotion  DoportmonI,  Tho  Courior- 
Journal,  Louitvillo  2,  Kentucky. 

9ic  THE  LOUISVILLE 

(Sionritr'JIonnuil 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sundoy  CouriorOournol  Clrculotion  303«* 
238  •  Member  of  The  locoHy-Edited 
Group  •  Represented  Notionatly  by  The 
8ronham  Company. 


Many  of  America’s 
best-known  writers 
reveal  their  tested 
techniques  and 
strategies,  in 

KEYS  TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
INTERVIEWmC 

By  8TEWABT  HABBAL 

TO  GET  the  right  answers,  you 
must  ask  the  ri^t  questions. 
Here’s  the  first  book  of  its  kind  to  tell 
you  how  it’s  done.  Here’s  advice  by 
some  of  the  country’s  niost  successful 
writers  and  newsmen,  including 
Walter  Duranty,  Ben  Hecht,  Arthur 
Krock,  Waldemar  Kaempffert,  Ed¬ 
ward  Mowery,  and  many  others.  This 
is  a  hard-hitting,  practical  manual, 
with  hundreds  of  tips,  new  angles 
and  approaches. 

Order  your  copy  today.  Send  diedc 
or  money  order  for  $3.75  to  Univer¬ 
sity  or  Oklahoma  Press,  Dept  S2, 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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Highest  Average  Family  Income 
in  Pennsylvania 


the  two  German  dailies  follow 
close  behind.  Parliament  is  due 
to  debate  proposed  curbs  on  the 
foreign  language  press,  w  i  t  h  an 
anxious  eye  on  the  flood  of  popu¬ 
lar  literature  from  the  U.  S.,  im¬ 
ported  through  Foreign  Operations 
Administration. 

The  owner  of  Haaretz  is  reported 
to  have  invested  in  the  Hadera 
mill.  The  lion’s  share  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  was  put  up  by  the  owner-found¬ 
ers  of  Hudson  Pulp  and  Paper 
Corporation,  New  York,  and  the 
Palestine  Economic  Corporation 
of  New  York. 


Delaware  County 'is 
ONLY 
Home  Town  Daily 


CHESTg 


* Delmvarv  County's  job 
force  of  156,293  icage 
earners  makes  an  arerage 
family  income  of  94-WO. . . 
the  highest  in  Pennsylvania. 


Notionol  Representatives:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 


AN  OFFICIAL  HANDBOOK 


An  invaluable  reference  book  for  I 

Journalist,  Businessman  or  Visitor  I 

. . .  anyone  interested  in  Britain 

lust  published— the  new  19S4  edition  of  the  British  Government’s  1 
Official  Handbook!  Clearly  set  out,  it  contains  a  wealth  of  factual  infor¬ 
mation  not  found  in  guide  books. 

This  official  handbook  contains  chapters  on  The  British  Isles.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Administration.  Defense.  Public  Service,  Finance,  Science. 
Trade  and  Industry.  Social  Welfare,  Religion,  The  Arts.  The  British 
Press,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  bibliography,  index  and  maps. 

Cfotfc.  344  pages.  Price  S2.00  postpaid. 
an  Her  Mijestv's  Staliomry  Onice  puO licit lens  ire  ivailalile  tion  B  I  S.  Tliira  are 
tiMks  an  ttia  Arts,  Atwnic  Risairch,  Scianca,  Hausinf,  Calamal  Prakiams,  Dalinitive 
War  Nistoriis  bath  popular  and  military,  and  virtually  every  phase  at  the  British 
scana  today.  For  dascriptiva  catalatuas  return  coupon  hclaw. 
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30  Rockefeller  Ploio,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  I 
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Appointments 
Announced  by 
Pasadena  Daily 

Neva  Prisk  Paddock  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Pasa¬ 

dena  Star-News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  of  r 

the  Star-News,  it  «  ? 

is  announced  by  t  ^ 

W.  F.  Prisk.  Mrs. 

Paddock  has  been  ; 

vicepresident  and 
general  manager 
since  1943. 

Mr.  Prisk,  who  j 

became  Star- 
N  e  ws  president  '  " 

and  publisher  in 
1940  following  F*  Frisk 

the  death  of  his  brother,  Charles 
H.  Prisk.  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board.  He  retains  the  title  of 
publisher. 

In  moves  which  point  to  third- 
generation  Prisk  -  Paddock  family 
control  of  the  afternoon  daily, 
two  sons  of  Mrs.  Paddock  were 
elected  to  company  positions.  As 
a  result,  representatives  of  three 
generations  hold  the  three  top 
Star  -  News  publishing  company 
posts. 

Prisk  Paddock,  formerly  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  was  elected  vice- 
president.  Charles  W.  Paddock, 
Jr.,  on  active  duty  with  the  Army 
Air  Force  in  London,  was  named 
secretary-treasurer. 

In  addition,  the  Star-News  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Lee 
M.  Merriman,  managing  editor 
since  1940,  as  editor  and  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  assistant  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  publishing  company.  Mr. 
Merriman  has  been  in  Pasadena 
newspaper  work  since  1926.  He 
was  with  New  York  newspapers 
following  1921  graduation  from 
Columbia  University. 

The  name  of  Elwood  Williams, 
business  manager,  was  added  to 
the  masthead  “in  recognition  of 
outstanding  service.”  Mr.  Williams 
joined  the  Star-News  from  the  San 
Francisco  managership  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 
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Neva  Paddock  Prisk  Paddock 

Martinsburg  Journal 
Plans  New  Building 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Plans  for  a  $75,000  building 
program  to  restore  the  offices  and 
news  rooms  of  the  Journal  burned 
out  last  Nov.  19  were  announced 
this  week  by  Otto  K.  Reuter,  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

The  entire  project,  including  in¬ 
stallation  of  new  mechanical  and 
office  equipment,  will  bring  the 
cost  to  more  than  $100,000,  he 
said. 

A  two-story  brick,  concrete  and 
steel  building  will  replace  the  for¬ 
mer  partial  three-story  structure 
on  the  old  site  in  the  downtown 
section. 

The  $100,000  fire  in  November 
seriously  ci^ppled  production  but 
the  newspaper  was  able  to  get  out 
an  edition  every  scheduled  day 
although  for  three  days  the  of¬ 
ferings  were  largely  of  “token” 
nature,  confined  to  news,  without 
advertising. 

The  mechanical  department  in 
the  basement  of  the  old  building 
was  not  badly  damaged  other  than 
by  smoke  and  water  and  it  was 
fiossible  to  reopen  it  after  a  few 
days’  lapse  for  almost-normal  op¬ 
erations.  New  equipment  has  sup¬ 
planted  much  of  the  former  ma¬ 
chinery. 

■ 

Loses  Designation 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Attorney  General  Nathaniel  L. 
Goldstein  has  disqualified  the 
Jamestown  Sun  from  serving  as  an 
official  newspaper  for  Chautauqua 
County  because  two  supervisors 
who  signed  the  designating  peti¬ 
tion  as  Democrats  had  been  elec¬ 
ted  as  Independents. 

I  f  you  have  infemational  businass 
inferesfs  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commerci^ 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 
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Syndicate  Buys 
$4,000,000 
Kemsley  Stock 

London 

Biggest  stir,  and  deepest  mys¬ 
tery,  in  Fleet  Street  this  week  in¬ 
volved  the  reputed  purchase  of 
about  $4,000,000  worth  of  Kem¬ 
sley  shares  by  an  outside  syndi¬ 
cate. 

\  Lloyd’s  insurance  under¬ 
writer.  Michael  Jay,  told  reporters 
he  represented  a  syndicate  which 
had  already  bought  up  four  mil¬ 
lions  and  has  another  $12,600,000 
available  in  cash  to  buy  more. 

“1  have  been  buying  purely  as 
an  investment,”  Mr.  Jay  said.  “I 
am  not  going  into  newspapers.  I 
was  not  buying  to  get  control,  and 
I  do  not  consider  this  as  a  take¬ 
over  bid.  It  is  a  long-term  invest¬ 
ment.  We  have  a  very  substantial 
holding.  We  are  not  making  any 
■secret  of  it.” 

Over  the  weekend  the  Kemsley 
family  denied  it  had  sold  shares 
to  Mr.  Jay  or  to  anyone  else.  And 
although  the  Kemsley  group  re¬ 
cently  sold  its  Daily  Sketch  to 
Lord  Rothmere,  the  chairman 
firmly  denied  reports  that  the  Sun¬ 
day  Empire  News  was  up  for  sale. 

One  facet  of  the  mystery  is  how 
big  a  percentage  of  ordinary  shares 
the  Kemsley  family  holds.  Finan¬ 
cial  reporters  have  put  the  figure 
at  anywhere  from  26  per  cent  to 
nearly  50.  They  add  that  friends 
of  the  family  own  an  unknown 
percentage  as  well.  The  question 
is  could  an  outsider  win  control? 
Recently  Beaverbrook’s  Evening 
Standard  said  the  group  was  vul¬ 
nerable  to  a  take-over  bid. 

If  Mr.  Jay’s  syndicate  is  not 
staging  a  take-over  bid,  why  an¬ 
nounce  the  intended  purchases  and 
thereby  push  up  the  market  price 
of  shares? 

Still  another  part  of  the  puzzle 
is  that  jobbers  in  newspaper 
shares  have  seen  no  large  blocks 
of  Kemsley  shares  change  hands 
on  the  London  stock  exchanges. 
Where,  then,  is  the  syndicate  buy¬ 
ing? 

*  *  * 

The  Technological  Age  brings 
new  problems  to  newspapers. 

Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Evening 
Standard  has  been  found  guilty  of 
flying  its  helicopter  to  the  danger 
of  the  public.  Guilty  of  flying 
over  a  town  at  less  than  1,000  feet 
without  permission  of  the  Ministry 
of  Civil  Aviation. 

So  the  Standard  put  its  helicop¬ 
ter  up  for  sale.  The  announcement 
was  made  in  a  two-column,  page 
one  story.  The  helicopter  when 
new  cost  about  $75,000,  but  “No 
reasonable  offer  will  be  refused.” 

Reason  for  the  sale?  “Indiffer¬ 
ence  in  high  Ministerial  places, 
mounting  at  times  to  hostility,  to 
the  use  of  the  helicopter  in  the 
London  area.” 

«  *  * 

Parliament  was  told  this  week 


that  there  is  no  hope  of  bigger 
newsprint  supplies  for  Britain  this 
year. 

The  Minister  of  State  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  said  his  informa¬ 
tion  was  that  there  was  no  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  newsprint 
available  anywhere  for  early  de¬ 
livery. 

This  was  in  reply  to  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  M.P.  who  said  that  vast  sup¬ 
plies  are  available  in  Canada,  and 
Canada  would  like  to  re-establish 
her  British  market  to  a  pre-war 
level. 

■ 

Lighter  Is  President 
Of  Northwest  Dailies 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

E.  H.  Lighter,  business  manager 
of  the  Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Northwest  Daily  Press  Association 
at  the  35th  annual  meeting  here 
Feb.  13. 

Other  officers:  vicepresident, 
John  Ainley,  publisher  of  the 
Bemidji  (Minn.)  Pioneer;  treas¬ 
urer,  A.  E.  Teachout,  advertising 
manager  of  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune;  chairman  of  the  board, 
William  S.  Moeller,  general  man- 
a  g  e  r  of  the  Bismarck  (N.  D.) 
Tribune. 

An  all-day  advertising  clinic  was 
a  feature  of  the  meeting.  Charles 
M.  Hildner,  western  retail  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  urged  publishers  to  take 
time  to  sell  staff  members  on  their 
medium.  He  said  it  shouldn’t  be 
taken  for  granted  that  just  be¬ 
cause  a  man  is  working  for  you 
he  is  completely  sold  on  the  prod¬ 
uct  he  is  selling. 

Marshall  Johnston,  Watertown 
(S.  D.)  Public  Opinion,  was 
chairman  of  the  clinic. 

Prof.  Thomas  F.  Bamart,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minneapolis  school  of 
journalism,  was  made  an  honor¬ 
ary  member  of  NDPA  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  long  service  and  ad¬ 
vice.  The  association  also  gave 
him  a  watch. 

■ 

New  Bedford  Starts 
Building  for  UHF-TV 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Construction  of  a  UHF  tele¬ 
vision  station  (channel  28)  was 
begun  here  Feb.  23  by  E.  Anthony 
and  Sons,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times.  The 
high-power  transmitter  will  enable 
WTEV-TV  to  serve  a  large  New 
England  area,  the  licensees  said. 

*  *  * 

Lexington,  Ky. 

An  indefinite  postponement  in 
building  WLAP-TV,  a  UHF  chan¬ 
nel  27  station,  was  announced  this 
week  by  the  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  the  licensee.  Ap¬ 
proximately  $100,000  has  been  in¬ 
vested,  but  the  market  is  not  ready 
for  UHF  service,  the  announce¬ 
ment  said. 

Simultaneously,  Blue  Grass 
Broadcasting  Company  said  it  was 
withdrawing  its  application  for  a 
channel  18  permit  for  WVLK. 
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CP’s  Bureau  Daily 
Scans  300,000  Words 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Commensurate  with  the  in¬ 
creased  and  increasing  importance 
of  Canada  in  world  commerce  and 
affairs  is  the 
growing  im¬ 
portance  of  the 
work  of  The 
Canadian  Press 
(corporate  name 
of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  news  service 
owned  by  91 
daily  newspapers 
in  the  sprawling 
Dominion  to  the 
north). 

The  logotype 
(CP)  in  datelines  is  the  emblem 
of  a  Canadian  news  common¬ 
wealth,  built  up  in  37  years  from 
an  idea  to  an  enterprise  with  an 
annual  budget  of  more  than  $1,- 
250,000  and  a  11,000-mile  system 
of  leased  wires.  The  enterprise 
sells  nothing,  makes  no  profits,  de¬ 
clares  no  dividends — but  it  pays, 
and  pays  well,  by  gathering  and 
distributing  nbws. 

Prime  purpose  of  the  New  York 


Gilbert 


Bureau  of  the  CP  is  to  distill  300,- 
000  words  daily  flowing  into  the 
offices  in  the  Associated  Press 
Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  from 
the  Associated  Press  and  Reuters, 
with  which  CP  has  exchange  ar¬ 
rangements,  into  approximately 
56,000  words  for  re-transmission 
to  CP  member  papers, 

Gilbert  is  Chief 

The  bureau  was  opened  soon 
after  World  War  II.  The  bureau 
chief  since  last  April  has  been  Don 
Gilbert,  who  came  here  from  Ed¬ 
monton  after  20  years  of  CP  serv¬ 
ice  there  and  in  Winnipeg,  London 
(England),  Toronto  and  Mont¬ 
real  and  two  previous  terms  of 
service  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Gilbert  is  aided  by  six  ed¬ 
itorial  men  plus  a  half  dozen  tele¬ 
graph  operators  and  office  boys 
and  a  bureau  secretary. 

The  regular  staff  is  covering  the 
United  Nations  at  present,  but  a 
special  correspondent  will  be  as¬ 
signed  there  later  in  the  Spring. 

CP  now  has  one  of  the  few 


A  MICHIGAN  JOURNALIST  SAYS: 


“We  are  now  completing  our  fourth  year 
in  the  publication  of  the  Keister  ‘Support 
the  Church’  feature,  and  judging  from  the 
many  favorable  comments  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  our  readers  and  the  sincere 
appreciation  from  the  Lansing  Ministerial 
Association,  we  intend  to  continue  with 
the  publication  of  these  inspiring  messages 
indefinitely  in  our  Saturday  issues." 


Mr.  Joseph  Foltz,  Sr..  Adv. 
Dir..  The  Stale  Journal, 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Let  us  send  you  proofs  and  lull  information  about  America’s  No.  1  religious 
feature.  Beautiful  art-work  and  appealing  copy.  Now  running  regularly  in 
over  800  newspapers  in  U.  S.  A.,  Canada.  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Write  Dept. 
MU.  Keister  Advertising  Service.  Strasburg.  V’irginia. 
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Western  correspondents  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  William  Boss,  former  Korean 
war  correspondent.  William  Stew¬ 
art,  Montreal  bureau  chief,  is  ac¬ 
companying  Prime  Minister  St. 
Laurent  on  his  current  world  tour 
and  hLs  copy  comes  through  the 
New  York  office.  Reuters  and  AP 
copy  on  Queen  Elizabeth’s  tour  of 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  is 
handled  through  New  York.  News 
copy  from  the  CP  bureau  in  Lon¬ 
don  likewise  flows  into  the  New 
York  office. 

Local  News 

“We  handle  as  much  local  news 
in  New  York  as  we  can  with  a 
limited  staff,”  explained  Mr.  Gil¬ 
bert.  “We  cover  visits  here  of  the 
Canadian  Ambassador  and  other 
leaders  and  interviews  with  Cana¬ 
dians  who  are  prominent  locally 
in  sports,  radio,  the  theater  or 
business.” 

The  bureau  operates  on  a  24- 
hour-day  basis  and  the  wires  are 
open  for  21  hours  each  day — from 
5  a.m.  to  2  a.m. — with  the  news 
report  going  to  CP  offices  and 
member  newspapers  in  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  London  (Out.)  and  Wind¬ 
sor.  From  Toronto,  relay  wires 
carry  the  news  report  east  and 
west  to  member  papers  in  other 
cities.  Radio  stations  are  served 
through  Broadcast  News,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  The  Canadian  Press. 

The  headquarters  or  home  of¬ 
fice  is  in  Toronto.  CP  is  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  general  manager  and 
directed  by  a  19-member  board. 
Gillis  Purcell,  with  CP  a  quarter 
century,  has  been  general  manager 
for  a  decade. 

The  New  York  office  has  an  in¬ 
coming  wire  bringing  in  CP’s  (Can¬ 
adian  news.  This  report  goes  to 
the  Associated  Press,  Reuters,  the 
New  York  Times  and  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

14  Machines 

The  AP  and  Reuters  news 
comes  in  on  13  machines  and  one 
machine  carries  the  report  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Canada.  The  bureau 
chief  is  able  to  maintain  close 
touch  with  the  foreign  desk  and 
other  departments  of  the  AP,  as 
the  two  associations  are  in  the 
same  building. 

Mr.  Gilbert  said  U.  S.  newspa¬ 
pers  are  paying  more  attention  to 
Canada  than  ever  before.  He 
mentioned  in  this  connection  re¬ 
cent  prize-winning  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  Canada  appearing  in  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  and  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  world 
report,  CP  editors  watch  closely 
for  regional  news.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Gilbert  explained  that 
the  Maritime  Provinces  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  New  England  news,  On¬ 
tario  and  Quebec  in  upstate  New 
York  and  Michigan,  Manitoba  in 
the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota,  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Alberta  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  Regional  coverage  is  routed 
to  points  where  it  is  of  most  gen¬ 
eral  interest. 
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“We  j;over  U.  S.  news  pretty 
thoroughly,”  said  Mr.  Gilbert.  “If 
a  story — for  instance,  the  Boden- 
heim  murder — is  of  interest  na¬ 
tionally  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
of  interest  in  Canada,  too.  The 
average  Canadian  daily  newspaper 
uses  more  foreign  news  than  the 
average  U.  S.  daily.  About  45% 
of  the  general  CP  service  is  com¬ 
posed  of  foreign  news. 

“We  keep  a  close  watch  for 
Canadian  angles  in  the  news,”  he 
continued.  “Maybe  a  Canadian  is 
mentioned  in  a  story  and  we  send 
that  along.  In  other  stories  Cana¬ 
da  may  not  be  mentioned  at  all. 
but  we  can  pick  out  and  develop 
Canadian  angles.” 

Facilities  of  the  New  York  bu¬ 
reau  are  available  to  AP  and 
Reuters  for  fast  checks  on  Canadi¬ 
an  news.  Queries  and  assignments 
flow  into  the  New  York  office 
from  the  home  office  in  Toronto. 

Sometimes  the  bureau  fills  in  as 
an  unofficial  information  agency. 
In  a  month’s  period  scores  of  in¬ 
quiries  about  Canada  come  in 
from  U.  S.  newspaper  readers. 
Sample:  What  was  the  score  in 
some  minor  league  hockey  game 
played  in  Siaskatchewan? 

Visiting  newsmen  often  make  the 
CP  bureau  home  base  on  New 
York  visits,  too.  and  efforts  are 
made  to  get  World  Series  or 
theater  tickets  for  them  and  to 
guide  them  in  sightseeing. 

But  the  big  job  of  the  news  mill 
here  is  grinding  down  300,000 
words  a  day  into  the  fine  grain  of 
56,000  words  for  consumption  by 
more  than  10,000,000  daily  news¬ 
paper  readers  who  are  our  good 
and  close  neighbors  in  the  Land 
of  the  Maple  Leaf. 

■ 

Newspapers,  Stations 
Get  CD  Vehicle  Cards 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Fifty  nine  Connecticut  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  and  television  stations 
have  requested  and  received  Civil 
Defense  emergency  vehicle  plac¬ 
ards  which  will  permit  media  per¬ 
sonnel  and  vehicles  to  move  in 
stricken  areas  after  a  disaster. 

The  identification  cards  supple¬ 
ment  the  Connecticut  Civil  De¬ 
fense  policy  of  honoring  all  work¬ 
ing  press  passes. 

Gen.  William  Hesketh,  Connec¬ 
ticut  C.D.  director,  said:  “I  want 
every  medium  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  getting  official  news  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible.” 

Gen.  Hesketh  said  more  than 
two-tihirds  of  Connecticut’s  169 
municipalities  have  appointed  Civil 
Defense  Public  Information  Offi¬ 
cers  and  they,  too,  would  be  called 
upon  to  assist  media  representa¬ 
tives. 

All  three  wire  services,  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers,  18  weeklies,  all  thiee  tele- 
sion  stations  and  17  radio  stations 
have  received  the  placards. 

Recently,  new  press  identifica¬ 
tion  cards  were  issued  to  working 
newsmen  throughout  Connecticut. 
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RADIO-TV 

Spots  Are  Sign 
Of  Good  Health 
In  Radio  Station 

The  radio  broadcasting  business 
was  spotty  but  good  in  1953, 

In  fact,  in  the  case  of  at  least 
one  station,  it  was  in  the  excess 
profits  tax  bracket  while  the  news¬ 
paper  corporation  which  owns  it 
wasn’t 

This  is  the  story,  as  told  in  the 
annual  report  of  Fidelity  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation,  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  Corporation: 

With  net  time  sales  just  under 
$1,250,000— about  $128,000  high¬ 
er  than  in  1952 — Station  WHDH 
made  a  profit  of  $228,142.  The 
“nornwl”  tax  bite  was  $112,850, 
and  another  $24,100  went  for  ex¬ 
cess  profits  tax.  This  left  $91,192, 
or  $3,808  better  than  the  consoli¬ 
dated  net  profit  of  1952. 

During  the  past  two  years.  Treas¬ 
urer  Roger  P.  Talmadge  reported, 
an  interesting  and  substantial 
diange  has  occurred  in  the  nature 
of  the  radio  business.  He  elaborat¬ 
ed: 

‘There  has  been  a  greater  con¬ 
centration  on  the  part  of  advertis¬ 
ers  in  the  use  of  spot  announce¬ 
ments  as  opposed  to  the  practice 
of  buying  program  time.  Adequate 
advertising  impact  can,  of  course. 


be  obtained  by  arranging  for  a 
sufficient  volume  of  individual  an¬ 
nouncements. 

“Since  1951  revenue  from  spots 
has  increased  over  $160,000  where¬ 
as  revenue  from  programs  has  re¬ 
mained  exactly  even.” 

Baseball  broadcast  revenue  does 
not  show  in  the  financial  statement 
because  sponsors  pay  for  the  rights 
at  cost. 

Broadcasting  expenses  amount¬ 
ed  to  $527,593  and  general  admin¬ 
istrative  costs  were  $201,771.  Sell¬ 
ing  costs  of  $281,022  included 
$61,296  paid  to  the  Herald-Trav¬ 
eler  for  advertising. 

The  Herald-Traveler  Corporation 
has  a  bid  before  the  FCC  for  a 
Channel  5  television  station,  and 
it  has  stashed  away  $1,000,000  of 
current  assets  for  such  a  venture. 
At  Dec.  31  the  net  assets  of  radio 
subsidiaries  exceeded  the  cost  of 
the  company’s  investment  therein 
by  $382,664. 

The  radio  station  reduced  its 
obligation  to  the  parent  company 
by  $140,000  and  had  net  working 
capital  of  $204,686  (compared 
with  $24,835  at  the  end  of  1952). 
It  had  $463,843  cash  in  the  bank. 
■ 

Boat  Show  Edition 

j  Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  last  week 
published  a  special  edition  on  the 
opening  of  the  Chicago  National 
Boat  Show.  The  12-page  section 
included  nine  pages  devoted  to 
Boat  Show  news  and  advertising. 


W.  Va.  Group 
Wins  TV  Grant 
Over  Objection 

Washington 

Over  the  objection  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Freida  Hennock,  the  Feder¬ 
al  Communications  Commission 
this  week  granted  a  construction 
permit  for  a  channel  12  (VHF) 
television  station  to  Ohio  Valley 
Broadcasting  Corporation  at 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Commissioner  Hennock,  declar¬ 
ing  a  sharp  question  of  media  mon¬ 
opoly  was  involved,  said  the  appli¬ 
cation  should  have  gone  to  a  hear¬ 
ing. 

The  applicant,  owned  wholly  by 
News  Publishing  Company  of 
Wheeling,  proposed  to  build  a  sta¬ 
tion  costing  approximately  $300,- 
000  and  figured  first  year  revenue 
of  $250,000  against  operating  cost 
of  $200,000. 

Commissioner  Hennock  stated 
in  a  dissenting  opinion: 

“A  cursory  review  of  this  appli¬ 
cation  reveals  the  existence  of  such 
serious  and  basic  policy  questions 
with  regard  to  control  of  the  mass 
media  of  communications  that  I 
am  constrained  to  dissent  and  vote 
for  a  hearing. 

“The  controlling  stockholder  of 
the  applicant  is  the  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  This  company, 
through  various  corporations  in 
which  it  owns  controlling  interests. 


publishes  every  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  that  are  being  published  in 
the  following  eight  West  Virginia 
cities:  W  e  i  r  t  o  n,  Parkersburg, 
Welch,  Elkins,  Fairmont,  Martins- 
burg.  Point  Pleasant  and  William¬ 
son.  The  aggregate  number  of  the 
newspapers  so  published  by  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  controlling  stockholder 
total  14. 

“In  addition,  the  applicant  owns, 
or  is  a  major  stockholder,  in  five 
FM  and  AM  stations  in  Clarks¬ 
burg,  Parkersburg  and  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia.  It  has  a  major  in¬ 
terest  in  television  station  WTRF- 
TV  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
These  extensive  newspaper  and 
radio  interests  are  concentrated  in 
a  comparatively  small  state.  To¬ 
day’s  grant  adds  to  this. 

“The  power  and  influence  that 
go  with  a  television  station  in  the 
VHF  band,  combined  with  the 
power  and  influence  this  applicant 
already  has  through  its  vast  broad¬ 
casting,  newspaper  and  other  in¬ 
terests,  may,  by  their  sheer  weight, 
not  only  adversely  affect  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  competitive  practices  in 
the  field  of  mass  communications 
in  that  area,  but  also  restrict  the 
opportunities  of  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  to  receive  views  and  in¬ 
formation  from  diverse  sources, 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  walfare 
of  the  public.  Whether  such  con¬ 
centration  of  the  mass  media  in 
the  hands  of  one  concern  is  in  the 
public  interest  should  not  be  de¬ 
termined  without  a  hearing.” 


0  J  p.  ...  and  again  for  1954  .  .  . 
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Reporters,  Writers 
Look  at  Shorthand 


By  Erling  Erlandson 

The  $25.()00-a-year  reporter  and 
the  $2,500-a-year  reporter  have 
one  thing  in  common:  They  both 
wish  they  knew  shorthand. 

A  poll  of  23  wellknown  news¬ 
papermen  shows  that  only  three 
know  regular  shorthand.  Most  of 
the  others  have  developed  rapid 
note-taking  systems  of  their  own. 
Of  the  20  who  don’t  know  regular 
shorthand,  16  wish  they  did,  two 
think  it  might  be  helpful  and  two 
are  opposed  to  shorthand. 

It’s  like  this:  The  average  speak¬ 
er  rattles  off  about  160  words  a 
minute.  The  average  longhand 
writer  writes  fewer  than  30  words 
a  minute.  The  average  shorthand 
writer  can  take  at  least  80  words 
a  minute  and  court  reporters  about 
200. 

Jimmy  Powers,  sports  editor  of 
the  New  York  News,  learned  the 
Gregg  system  in  school  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  finds  it  useful  for  long 
quotes. 

Hang  a  Man  by  Quotes 

Raleigh  Bryans,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  also  uses  Gregg,  especially  if 
he’s  covering  a  speech. 

Robert  L.  Riggs,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  finds  short¬ 
hand  “chiefly  helpful  in  taking 
down  a  prepared  statement  read 
over  the  phone.” 

Most  of  those  who  would  like  to 
know  regular  shorthand  have  simi¬ 
lar  reasons. 

Jack  Foisie,  San  Francisco  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Chronicle,  says  he  “likes  to 
hang  a  man  by  his  own  quotes.  And 
often  times,  because  I  can’t  write 
shorthand,  fast-talking  gents  get 
away  with  murder.  I  have  to  para¬ 
phrase.  The  story  loses  flavor.” 

Sam  G.  Harris,  political  writer  of 
the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette, 
and  Richard  Harwood,  Louisville 
Times  reporter,  have  about  the 
same  idea.  Mr.  Harris  says,  “As 
it  now  is,  I  must  paraphrase  where 
I  think  a  direct  quote  would  be 
more  forceful.”  Mr.  Harwood 
thinks  “lengthier  and  more  precise 
quotations  in  the  subject’s  own 
idiom  would  add  color  and  flavor 
to  many  otherwise  drab  stories.” 

James  Reston,  chief  of  the  New 
York  TimeY  Washington  bureau, 
feels  that  shorthand  would  be  “in¬ 
valuable,  particularly  in  press  con¬ 
ferences,  interviewing,  and  gather¬ 
ing  material  on  the  phone.” 

Alvin  Silverman,  p>olitics  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer,  would  like  to  know  short¬ 
hand  for  long  quotes  in  speeches 
“or  quick  side  observations  during 
a  committee  hearing.” 

Ruth  Dunbar,  education  report¬ 
er  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun- 
Times,  is  considering  enrolling  for 


a  Speedwriting  course.  She  says, 
“Many  speakers  go  too  fast  to  get 
exact  quotes,  but  have  no  copies 
of  their  speeches.” 

Dick  Graf,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
reporter,  thinks  shorthand  would 
make  life  easier  on  the  public 
utilities  and  labor  beat,  where 
reams  of  note  taking  is  necessary. 
He  also  believes  shorthand  would 
be  best  for  hurried  interviews  with 
people,  at  trains  and  planes. 

Boyd  Simmons,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  would  like  to  know  short¬ 
hand  for  big  trials  and  hearings. 

David  Kraslow,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  thinks  a  uniform  system 
would  be  helpful  because  he  fre¬ 
quently  has  to  invent  symbols  on 
the  spot. 

Some  are  only  lukewarm  about 
the  idea  of  knowing  shorthand. 

John  M.  Hightower,  Associated 
Press  Washington  correspondent, 
says,  “Once  a  year  or  so  I  have 
thought  it  would  be  useful  in  get¬ 
ting  the  full  text  of  a  long  quo¬ 
tation.  However,  many  newsmen 
I  know  feel  shorthand  could  be  a 
disadvantage,  since  a  reporter’s  job 
is  not  to  concentrate  on  perfect 
text  but  on  the  sense  or  meaning 
of  a  statement.” 

Ed  Wallace.  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun,  thinks  short¬ 
hand  might  be  helpful  but  has  “al¬ 
ways  imagined  that  it  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  lot  of  unwanted  details.” 

Flatly  Opposed 

A  few  are  flatly  opposed  to 
shorthand.  Lucille  Cohen,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer,  says, 
“Taking  down  every  word,  I  feel, 
is  both  unnecessary  and  distract¬ 
ing  so  that  you  don’t  actually  pay 
attention  to  the  speaker’s  meaning, 
concentrating  on  the  words.  More¬ 
over,  I  rely  on  memory  as  much 
as  notes,  using  my  notes  as  a  re¬ 
minder  of  a  great  deal  more  than 
is  written  down.” 

Mr.  Bryans  says,  “I  find  short¬ 
hand  notes  easy  to  take  but  diffi¬ 
cult  to  wade  through  if  I’m  pressed 
to  write  a  story  in  a  hurry.  It’s 
just  possible  that  your  mind  re¬ 
tains  impressions  less  well  when 
you  are  relying  on  shorthand 
notes.” 

Mr.  Riggs  avoids  shorthand 
notes  except  when  he  wants  a  ver¬ 
batim  quote.  “If  you  use  short¬ 
hand  too  much,  you  end  up  with 
too  many  quotes,”  Mr.  Riggs  says. 

Ingenious  Symbols 

As  far  as  reporters’  own  short¬ 
hand  systems  go,  most  are  based 
on  abbreviations.  For  example, 
Mr.  Kraslow’s  “DA  TcC  JDept 
bol  probe”  would  mean  “the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  had  a  telephone  con¬ 
versation  with  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  about  the  bolita  (gambling) 
probe." 


I  Gents  and  Gals  Swap  Rooms 


Cincinnati 
For  the  first  time  since  mov¬ 
ing  into  its  present  building  25 
years  ago  the  Times-Star  sports 
department  has  been  chased 
from  its  own  room  to  the  city 
room.  Eight  more  or  less  gal¬ 
lant  gents  gave  up  quarters  to 
the  six  members  of  the  wom¬ 
en’s  department,  whose  faces 
portrayed  disgust  as  they  be¬ 
gan  to  clean  house. 

Nixson  Denton,  executive 
sports  editor,  now  has  the  pri¬ 


vate  office  previously  occupied 
by  Sara  Austin,  woman’s  page 
editor,  and  Daisy  Jones,  gar¬ 
den  editor. 

Ruth  Ramer  and  Carolyn 
Workman,  general  assignment 
reporters,  were  permitted  to 
remain  with  the  boys. 

James  Rosemond,  assistant 
to  Publisher  Hulbert  Taft,  Sr., 
has  switched  his  desk  to  the 
office  Mrs.  Gertrude  Carmich¬ 
ael,  society  editor,  once  had. 
It’s  next  door  to  the  girls! 


Mr.  Harris,  who  was  an  AP  ed¬ 
itor  for  13  years,  uses  many  of  the 
old  International  Code  symbols. 
He  uses  “ch”  for  “coc”  for  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce,  ‘stam”  for  state¬ 
ment  and  code  symbols  for  towns, 
such  as  “MX”  for  Memphis,  “LX” 
for  Louisville  and  “LA”  for  Little 
Rock.  Several  reporters  use  “4” 
for  for,  “2”  for  to  and  so  on. 

Richard  Witken,  United  Nations 
correspondent  of  the  United  Press, 
invented  his  own  symbols  in  col¬ 
lege  while  trying  to  keep  up  with 
lecturers.  Now  he  finds  them  help¬ 
ful  when  interviewing  diplomats 
over  the  phone,  “when  it  would  be 
embarrassing  and  deadening  to  tell 
them  to  slow  up.”  Under  the  Wit- 
kin  system,  “to  be”  is  and  under¬ 
hand  loop,  “of’  is  a  left  diagonal 
line,  “the”  is  a  small  circle  and 
“all”  or  “complete”  is  a  square. 

Steno's  Notebook  Popular 

More  and  more  reporters  are 
abandoning  traditional  copy  paper 
for  stenographer’s  notebooks,  the 
poll  also  revealed. 

This  is  how  Ed  Wallace  sees  it: 
“Twenty  years  ago  no  self-respect¬ 
ing  reporter  would  have  carried  a 
notebook.  I  got  the  habit  as  a 
reporter  in  the  Army,  when  I 
wanted  the  greatest  convenience, 
and  wasn’t  worried  about  how  it 
might  look.” 

So  now  he  carries  a  narrow 
stenographer’s  notebook  in  his 
coat  pocket  when  he  goes  to  inter¬ 
view  a  Merchantsville,  N.  J.,  girl 
taking  a  bath  in  milk  or  to  cover 
men’s  night  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 

Others  who  use  stenographer’s 
notebooks  regularly  include  Mr. 
Reston,  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr.  Wit- 
kin,  and  Richard  Neuberger,  Port¬ 
land.  Ore.,  free-lance  writer. 

Alvin  Silverman  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  uses  a  yellow 
legal  pad  when  covering  the  Leg¬ 
islature. 

Boyd  Simmons  of  the  Detroit 
News  uses  copy  paper  on  a  rou¬ 
tine  one-shot  story,  a  small  note¬ 
book  on  a  murder  inquiry  or  a 
tornado  or  prison  riots  and  a 
stenographer’s  notebook  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  trial. 

Werner  Renberg  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  David  Kraslow 
of  the  Miami  Herald  normally  use 
small  notebooks. 

Fourteen  of  the  reporters  and 


writers  polled  write  with  a  pencil 
exclusively,  seven  use  both  pencil 
and  pen  and  two  always  take  notes 
with  a  pen. 

Quite  a  few  reporters  take  vol¬ 
uminous  notes.  John  O’Reilly  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
writes  everything  down  fully  in 
his  interviews.  This  fixes  the  story 
in  his  mind  so  that  he  seldom  has 
to  refer  to  the  notes  when  he  sits 
down  at  the  typewriter.  Once  he 
lost  his  notes  on  an  interview,  but 
he  just  went  ahead  and  wrote  the  ■ 
story.  The  subject  of  the  inter¬ 
view  was  flabbergasted  when  he 
saw  the  story  because  he’d  found 
Mr.  O’Reilly’s  notes  in  his  office. 

It’s  no  secret  that  reporters  can’t 
always  read  their  own  writing.  Mr. 
Simmons  can  read  his  Simmons- 
system  shorthand  up  to  48  hours 
but  after  a  month  it  looks  like 
Lower  Slobovianese  to  him.  This 
doesn’t  bother  him  too  much  be¬ 
cause  he  uses  notes  mainly  to  re¬ 
mind  him  of  chronological  order. 

Tape  Recorder 

A  newcomer  has  entered  the 
note-taking  picture:  The  portable 
tape  recorder.  Michael  James. 
New  York  Times,  has  a  German 
Minifon,  a  two-pound,  two-hour 
recorder  that  fits  in  a  coat  pocket. 
The  microphone  looks  like  a  watch 
and  is  strapped  on  the  wrist.  Al¬ 
though  the  recorder  could  be  hid¬ 
den  easily,  Mr.  James  shows  it  to 
all  of  his  interviewees  except  those 
who  freeze  up  or  become  pompous 
in  the  presence  of  a  mike. 

Mr.  James  finds  the  recorder 
particularly  good  in  covering 
speeches  where  there  are  no  texts 
or  to  back  up  notes  when  an  in¬ 
terviewee  is  speaking  too  fast  or 
too  much.  He  sometimes  uses  it 
several  times  a  week,  sometimes 
not  for  weeks. 

“The  only  people  who  have  ever 
given  me  trouble  were  the  Com¬ 
munists  at  a  mass  meeting  here,” 
Mr.  James  says.  ‘They  did  not 
want  me  to  use  it  for  fear  ‘the 
tape  will  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
F.B.L’  ” 

What  about  disadvantages?  Mr. 
James  believes  there  is  a  danger  of 
relying  too  much  on  the  recorder. 
“There  is  also  the  delay  involved 
in  playing  back  and  transcribing 
and  then  working  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  up  into  the  final  story.” 
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Kansas  Ladies  Sprinkle 
Salty  Sayings  in  Paper 

By  Ruth  Lewis 

Manhattan,  Kansa.s  Towmhip.  where  free  men  have 
Kmt«  >incc  1854,  when  the  first  .striit’gleJ  with  de.stiny  ami  the 
newspaper  in  Kansas  Territory  harsh  elements  for  a  free  world’s 
*as  started  under  an  elm  tree  on  sake.  There  are  strange  milestones  ' 
the  Kansas  River,  the  billowy  rec-  there.  Bat  when  barracks  and 
tangle  known  a.s  Kansas  has  had  barbed  wire  have  been  cleared  . 
a  reputation  for  salty  journalism,  away,  there  will  be  no  stranger  ! 

In  the  state's  early  history  it  was  milestone  than  the  grave  of  the  | 
a  distinctly  personal,  sometimes  .Austrian  boy  who  cried  out  for  ' 
\iolent,  type  of  new.spapering  and  freedom  and  then  hid  himself  for-  | 
no  holds  were  barred.  ever  in  the  Sibley  earth.”  I 

It  is  more  sedate  today  but  it  She  Trains  Others 

still  has  its  moments.  .And  such  Some  writers,  though  highly 
moments  often  are  sparked  by  a  s|^j||ed  with  word  and  phra.se  in  I 
lively  ansi  talented  .set  of  women  their  own  right,  are  born,  it  seems.  ‘ 
*riters.  columnists,  editors— -plain-  to  train  others  in  the  way  good 
spoken  and  earthy,  or  mystic  and  reporters  should  go.  Such  a  one 
Jeep.  For  instance  there  is  Bertha  j.s  Helen  Hostetter  of  the  Kansas 
Shore  ot  the  .Augusta  Gazette^  State  College  faculty  whose  jour-  ! 
»hose  column,  “Half  and  Half,”  nalism  graduates  have  the  stamp  ; 
jppears  under  the  by-line,  “Inria  on  them  of  her  careful  training.  | 
Washout."  and  whose  product  hits  por  six  years  a  weekly  Home  Page,  i 
\oii  in  the  eye  with  all  the  .suavity  dealing  with  food  problems,  cloth-  j 
of  a  mailed  fist.  ing,  home  furnishing  and  child 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  care,  all  gathered  from  experts  on  j 
Polly  Parsons  of  the  H'ichita  Bea-  the  college  staff,  has  appeared  in  a 
nm.  whose  Polly  s  Diary  has  pub-  Manhattan  newspaper,  done  by 
lished  every  Sunday  for  a  quarter-  journalism  m  a^j  o  r  s  for  course 
century.  Smooth  as  the  paste  in  credit.  The  page,  originated  by  A1 
an  editor'.s  newly  filled  pot,  the  Horlings.  editor  of  the  Manhat- 
column  is  airily  humorous  and  Tribune,  now  is  a  feature  of 
studded  thickly  with  social  side-  the  Mercury-Chronicle  and  will 
lights.  I  he  Wichita  upper  crust  continue  to  alternate  between  the 
dotes  on  Polly.  two  newspapers. 

Widely  Quoted  Column  Thas  the  distaff  front  of  the 

Straightforward  and  direct  with  Kansas  Fourth  Estate, 
a  nostalgic  flavor  is  “Over  the  But  to  take  them  singly.  That 
Coffee  Cup."  written  for  the  To-  “Half  and  Half’  column  of  Bertha 
peka  Capital’s  Sunday  edition  by  Shore's,  decorating  daily  the  Ga- 
the  women's  editor,  .Ada  Mont-  zette’s  front  page,  is  almost  ex- 
gomery.  Widely  quoted  through-  actly  that.  Half  Bertha  and  half  | 
out  the  state,  the  pillar  is  best  bold-faced  reader  advertising  for  ; 
known  for  its  annual  pre-Christ-  which  the  paying  cu.stomers  glee- 
mas  list  of  “unwanted  gifts,”  com-  fully  exchange  hard  cash.  Every-  ' 
piled  by  the  columnLst  and  fre-  body  is  satisfied,  not  the  least  Miss 
i)uently  added  to  by  readers.  Last  Shore  herself  who.  beside.s  being  \ 
December  the  project  backfired  columnist,  is  the  paper's  editor, 
when,  at  the  office  party,  some-  Not  content  with  self  libel  through 
one  presented  the  “Coffee  Cup”  use  of  a  scurriloius  pen  name  Miss  : 
writer  with  a  bejeweled  velvet  fly-  Shore  also  refers  to  herself  edi- 
swatter— with  .sequins  yet!  Miss  torially  as  the  Gazette's  Little  Old  ; 
Montgomery  promptly  withdrew  Lady.  Not  so  does  Earl  Wilson, 
the  item  from  her  list,  insisting  she  Broadway  columnLst.  who  wrote 
never  had  wanted  anything  else  last  October: 
quite  so  passionately.  “I've  never  been  in  .Augusta. 

Or  take  Marion  Ellet  of  Con-  Kan.sas,  but  I'd  like  to  meet  Ber- 
(.'ordia.  whose  “Mugwump”  col-  tha  Shore  of  the  Gazette.  She  uses 
umn  in  the  Blade-Empire  Ls  syn-  the  pen  name.  Ima  Washout,  and  ; 
Jicated  throughout  the  state.  'The  she  keeps  me  amused.  And  good- 
feature,  asually  a  combination  of  ne.ss  gracious,  her  subject  matter!  ' 
political  and  philosophic  com-  “He  quote.s:  ‘A  Dangerous 
ment.  attained  its  peak  of  reader  When  Wet  sign  should  be  hung  ! 
interest  a  few  years  back  with  a  on  every  driver  who  drinks,’  she 
poignant  piece  written  from  an  in-  tells  us.  .  .  .  “The  only  thing  pret- 
fluenza  sick  bed  with  its  author  tier  than  a  peach  on  a  limb  is 
"hopped  up  with  sulfa,”  to  use  a  limb  on  a  peach.’  .  .  .  She  also 
her  own  words.  A  young  Austrian,  claims  to  have  heard  one  woman 
an  anti-Nazi,  had  committed  sui-  say  of  another,  ‘Her  head  was  as 
cide  in  the  German  Prisoner  of  vacant  as  the  breakfast  room  of 
War  camp  nearby.  The  column  a  Niagara  Falls  hotel.’ 

^'cgan:  “In  fact.  Miss  Shore  maintains 


How  many  medicines 
in  your  doctor  s  kit 
come  from  a 
Meat  Packing  Plant? 


.A.CTUALLY  more  than  100  medicines,  and  medical  prod¬ 
ucts  that  your  doctor  regularly  uses  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  get  their  start  in  a  meat  packing  plant. 

Among  then!  are  ACTH  and  cortisone  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  arthritis,  asthma,  rheumatic  fever,  and  other 
ailments,  epinephrine  for  allergies  and  certain  emergency 
heart  conditions. 

Other  products  include  siurgical  sutures  and  fibrin  foam 
which  control  bleeding  to  make  surgery  safer. 

Many,  like  insulin  for  the  control  of  diabetes,  can  be 
obtained  from  no  other  source. 

To  make  these  medical  products  available  to  your  doc¬ 
tor  the  meat  packing  companies  have  developed  new 
facilities  for  saving  or  processing  glands  of  meat  animals, 
and  in  "partnership”  with  the  medical  profession,  pro¬ 
mote  research  for  still  more  life-saving,  health  restoring 
medicines. 

Perhaps  you’d  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  doesn’t 
this  important  service  make  the  meat  packer  a  sort  of 
right-hand-man  to  your  own  family  doctor? 


Did  you  know  .  .  .  that  it  takes  the  pancreas  glands 
from  1,500  cattle  or  7,500  hogs  to  make  a  single  ounce  of 
crystaliin  insulin  . . .  that  there  are  more  than  4,000  in¬ 
dividual  companies  in  the  meat  packing  industry  .  . .  that 
recovering  everything  of  value  (as  glands  for  medicines) 
helps  this  service  industry  bring  you  meat  at  a  lower 
service  cost  from  farm  to  table  than  almost  any  other  food. 


’’They  .\ay  there  was  no  flag  at  in  her  circle  she  is  the  square.”  j 
all  when  the  Austrian  .soldier  who  Bertha  Shore  has  been  in  the  j 
took  his  own  life  was  laid  to  rest  newspaper  business  25  years.  She  , 
on  the  open  prairies  of  Sibley  IContinued  on  page  52) 
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Their  Salty  Sayings 
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started  the  column  24  years  ago 
;ls  a  filler  when  “an  advertiser 
pulled  out.”  .At  first  it  was  mod¬ 
eled  on  the  style  of  the  late  O.  O. 
McIntyre,  she  say.s.  “And  he  had 
nothing  to  worry  about.”  she  adds 
darkly. 

She  describe.s  herself  character¬ 
istically; 

“Hair  —  variable;  height  —  five 
feet;  age  —  left  blank  on  press 

Ctllil.” 

“Ceaselessly  Busy' 

Miss  Parsons'  newspaper  career 
began  in  Wichita  in  1894  and  .she 
spent  her  .^9-year  tenure  with  the 
Beacon  and  the  F.agle  there.  Her 
first  job  with  the  Beacon  was  as 
general  office  girl.  She  was  the 
only  girl  on  the  staff  except  for 
the  siK'iety  editor  “who  came  down 
Saturday  mornings  to  read  prtmf 
on  her  once-a-week-page.  having 
gathered  her  item.s  at  home.”  The 
paper  then  was  owned  by  H.  J. 
Hagny.  Twelve  years  later  it  was 
purchaseif  by  the  late  Sanator 
Henry  J.  Allen  for  whom  Miss 
Parsons  worked  three  years  before 
going  to  the  Eagle  in  1910.  After 
serving  as  editor  of  the  Weekly 
E-agle  and  as  general  reporter  for 
the  Daily  Eagle,  she  returned  to 
the  Beacon  in  192.^. 

Since  1929  Miss  Parsons  has 
been  Beacon  librarian  and  not  only 
is  “ceasele.ssly  busy.”  as  she  ad¬ 
mits.  but  is  an  important  source 
of  kx-al  history.  They  say  around 
the  office,  too,  she  never  has  lost 
a  file  or  photograph.  Her  real 
name  is  Flora  M.  Parsons  but  she 
admits.  “I  have  used  Polly  so  long 
the  office  boy  calls  me  that  the 
second  time  somebody  says,  ‘Take 
this  to  Polly.’  ” 

Breakfast  Routine 

Ada  Montgomery,  a  native  Kan¬ 
san.  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Daily  Capital  staff  in  Topeka  since 
1921.  She  began  as  society  edi¬ 
tor.  progressed  to  woman’s  editor 
and  has  done  general  features,  con¬ 
vention  and  women's  clubs  cover¬ 
age  as  well  as  interviews  through¬ 
out  her  career  on  the  newspaper. 
Her  Sunday  column  has  become 
as  routine  as  breakfast  to  thous- 
;md.s  of  readers  and  she  gives  a 
special  fillip  to  the  Thanksgiving. 
Christmas  and  Easter  pages,  usu¬ 
ally  with  a  backward  look  to  her 
childhood  of  the  black-cotton- 
stiKking  era,  evoking  memories  in 
manv  Kansas  hearts. 

M  iss  Ellet.  a  Smith  graduate, 
returned  to  her  native  town  of 
Concordia  after  spending  three 
years  in  New  York.  There  she 
worked  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
wrote  for  the  school  page  of  the 
Sun  and  did  book  reviewing  for 
the  Times. 

“W'onderful  and  terrible  train¬ 
ing,  thase  three  years,”  she  asserts. 
“I  wouldn't  trade  them  for  any¬ 
thing  on  earth.” 


Hostetler  Montgomery 


Parsons  Shore 


After  coming  back  to  Kansas 
she  started  the  Mugwump  column, 
"got  interested”  and  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  it  ever  since.  She  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  old  Kansas  City  Jour¬ 
nal-Post  before  it  folded  and  was 
on  call  for  assignments,  .spending 
;i  few  months  of  each  year  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

Fun  ill  Small  Town 

“1  think  small  town  life  and 
small  town  newspaper  work  are 
the  most  fun  because  here  you  are 
so  close  to  things,”  Miss  Ellet  ob¬ 
serves.  "Besides,  the  small  town 
is  a  sort  of  laboratory.  It  Ls  all 
of  life  in  miniature.  .All  that  really 
happens  at  the  United  Nations 
happens  al-so  at  the  small  town 
council  meeting.” 

Though  she  doesn't  often  write 
in  aphorisms,  these  are  typical  of 
her  product; 

“Don't  be  too  much  afraid  of 
consequences.  They're  a  bugaboo. 
And  the  liars  they  have  made  are 
legion.  Men  who  are  not  afraid 
to  take  the  consequences  of  their 
opinion.s,  decisions,  actions,  never 
find  it  necessary  to  be  false.” 

“They  are  the  sort  of  people 
who  have  bookcases  with  glass 
doors.’' 

"The  discouraging  thing  is  that 
the  really  horrid  and  cynical 
statements  about  marriage  are 
made  by  married  people.” 

Has  Master’s  Degree 

Hiss  Hostetter  entered  the  jour¬ 
nalism  field  in  1926  after  receiv¬ 
ing  a  master’s  degree  at  North¬ 
western.  In  her  classes  there  is 
no  slip.shod  reporting,  no  sloppy 
writing,  no  fuzzy  editing.  ,A  mas¬ 
terly  wielder  of  the  blue  pencil 
herself,  she  makes  certain  all  copy 
takes  on  tightness  and  unity  be¬ 
fore  leaving  her  hands. 

During  a  sabbatical  last  year 
Miss  Hostetter  worked  as  special 
writer  for  Curtis  Publications  and 
in  her  spare  time  wrote  the  “Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  Plan  Book,”  a 
how-to  on  house  remodeling  and 


Washington  Post 
Runs  'Junior  Cook' 

W'.XSHINGTON 

Each  of  the  Washington  metro¬ 
politan  area’s  junior  high  schools 
will  provide  a  “Junior  Cook-of-the- 
W'eek”  in  a  feature  which  was 
launched  Feb.  10  for  a  20-week 
run  in  the  For  and  .About  Wom¬ 
en  section  of  the  H'ashington  Post. 

Ihe  Post’s  food  editor  and 
home  economics  expert,  Elinor 
Lee,  visits  a  school  and  does  a 
“Junior  Cook”  story  complete 
with  recipes  and  photographs  each 
Wednesday.  The  featured  cooks 
are  selected  by  the  schools  from 
among  their  students  in  home 
arts,  home  economics  or  bachelor 
cooking  classes.  Both  girls  and 
boys  may  thus  be  represented  in 
the  series. 


decoratifng.  In  the  Summer  of 
1951  she  forsook  the  ivied  halls 
for  a  desk  on  the  Enid  (Okla.) 
Haily  .\ews  and  Eagle.  There  she 
made  local  history  with  a  series 
on  .Alcholics  .Anonymous,  from 
national  to  local  levels. 

Mrs.  Mamie  .Alexander  Boyd, 
associate  editor  of  the  Mankato 
Jewell  County  Record,  is  one  of 
the  state’s  “luckiest”  newspaper 
women,  though  born  on  Friday, 
the  13th,  75  years  ago  and  one  of 
13  children  in  the  .Alexander  fam¬ 
ily. 

Fhough  active  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  for  more  than  half  a 
s:entury.  Mrs.  Boyd  still  writes 
two  columns  a  week  besides  “do¬ 
ing  most  anything  around  the  office 
— stories,  news,  editorials,  locals, 
rustling  advertising,  keeping  books 
and  records.” 

She  would  like  to  take  time  out 
to  write  her  autobiography,  she 
admits,  but  her  son.  Frank  W. 
Boyd  Jr.,  insists  no  one  could 
take  her  place.  For  instance  .she 
celebrated  New  Year’s  Eve  by 
working  at  the  office  until  early 
in  the  morning. 

They’ll  Never  Simmer  Down 

Besides  these  there  are  women 
like  Mrs.  Ewing  Herbert  of  the 
Hiawatha  World,  who  has  assisted 
with  the  business  management  of 
the  paper  for  the  past  20  years. 
She  says,  “We  find  in  our  news¬ 
paper  office  the  center  of  all  com¬ 
munity  activity  and  share  with  all 
their  joys,  their  sorrows,  successes 
and  failures.  Every  day  is  a  new 
adventure.” 

Mrs.  Frank  Boyd  of  Mankato 
has  a  half-century  record  in  edit¬ 
ing  and  publushing.  And  Z  u  1  a 
Greene’s  “Peggy  of  the  Flint  Hills” 
column  has  appeared  daily  in  the 
Topeka  Capital  for  26  years. 

The.se  are  a  few  reasons  why 
the  Kansas  newspaper  pot  will 
never  simmer  down  to  a  slow 
steam.  There  will  always  be  a 
woman  to  stir  it  to  a  frantic  roll¬ 
ing  boil. 

Maybe  this  is  why  their  mascu¬ 
line  bosses  are  such  a  cheerful 
and  interested  lot. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


South  Opens 
Heart,  Purse 
For  Negro  Girl 

Miami.  Fla.  f 
How  the  South  has  changed—  ' 
and  how  newspapers  have  both  i 
paced  and  reflected  the  change—  ■ 
was  illustrated  here  recently  in  a 
series  of  Miami  Herald  stories. 

The  Herald  described  the  plight  \ 
of  Cora  Lee  Hunter,  4-year-ol(i  j 
blind  Negro  girl  whose  best  chance  I 
to  see  lay  with  a  famed  New  York  f 
surgeon.  Dr.  Ramon  Castroviejo 
agreed  to  perform  a  corneal  trans-  [ 
plant  operation  if  Cora  Lee  would  j 
come  to  New  A'ork.  ; 

In  a  series  of  front  page  stories, 
the  Herald  ran  pictures  of  Cora 
Lee.  her  family  and  the  aged  ! 
grandfather  who  would  accompany 
the  blind  girl  to  New  York— if 
they  could  raise  $800  for  travel 
and  hospital  expenses. 

By  the  end  of  a  week.  Herald 
readers  had  responded  with  more 
than  $9,500 — and  only  three  com-  i 
plaints. 

“.A  few  years  ago.  if  we'd  used 
pictures  of  a  Negro  family  on  ou: 
front  page,  we  would  have  been 
besieged  by  protests,”  said  City 
Editor  Ned  .Aitchison. 

Cora  Lee’s  plight  was  made  pub¬ 
lic  when  Charles  Wise,  a  Miami 
policeman  who  was  friendly  with 
the  girl’s  grandfather,  told  it  to 
Henry  Reno.  Herald  police  report-  i 
er.  Staff  Writer  Jack  Thale  was 
assigned  to  develop  the  story. 

Response  was  immediate.  Rich 
and  poor,  resident  and  visitor, 
young  and  old.  Negro  and  white, 
readers  sent  contributions  ranging 
from  a  dime  to  $100  and  more. 

Some  big  names  were  listed 
among  the  early  donors.  Singer 
Lena  Horne  sent  $329.  Light 
heavyweight  champion  .Archie 
Moore  contributed  $100  and  per- 
.sonally  collected  about  $700  more. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  contributions 
came  from  the  “little  people.”  who 
sent  handsful  of  coins  and  crum¬ 
pled  dollar  bills. 

“It  has  proved  that,  in  the  South 
as  well  as  anywhere,  a  newspaper 
can  find  a  warmhearted  public 
which  pays  no  attention  to  the 
color  of  a  little  girl  in  need.”  Mr. 
.Aitchison  declared. 

■ 

Ex-Swimming  Champ 
Writes  Paris  Column 

Washington 
The  Times  -  Herald  is  running 
twice  weekly  a  column  (“Paris 
Paragrafs”)  written  by  Brenda 
Helser,  onetime  .senior  national 
swimming  champion  and  an  Olym¬ 
pics  titleholder. 

Mrs.  Brenda  Helser  de  Morelos 
was  once  dubbed  “the  best  dressed 
woman  in  sports.”  She  took  up  a 
career  in  journalism  as  a  fashion 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  I 
in  Paris;  later  she  became  a  .string-  , 
er  for  the  Associated  Press.  | 
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'54  SDX  Award 
Dinner  in  N.  Y. 
On  April  13 


Chicago 

The  1954  National  Awards  in 
Journalism  Presentation  will  take 
place  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho¬ 
tel,  New  York,  on  April  13,  it  was 
announced  here  by  Victor  E.  Blue- 
dorn,  executive  director  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  sponsor  of  the  event. 

Mr.  Bluedorn  said  that  52 
judges  are  already  examining  the 
greatest  number  of  exhibits  ever 
entered  and  that  final  selections  in 
14  divisions  will  be  announced  at 
the  April  13  ceremonies  to  be  held 
in  cooperation  with  the  New  York 
Professional  Chapter  of  SDX. 

Judges  Are  Named 

Those  who  have  accepted  invi¬ 
tations  as  judges  are: 

.Arthur  Griffith,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald;  Noland  Norgaard,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  Miami;  Thomas  W. 
Hagan,  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News; 
Hon.  Harold  B.  Spaet,  Vice- 
Mayor,  City  of  Miami  Beach;  W. 
L.  Redus,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram;  David  Hall.  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press;  Norton  McGiffin, 
Arlington,  Texas. 

L.  A.  Brophy,  Associated  Press. 
New  York;  Paul  Schoenstein,  New 
York  Journal  -  American;  Murray 
Davis,  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun;  Eldridge  Petersen.  Printers’ 
Ink,  New  York;  George  F.  Jenks, 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade;  George 
Ben.son,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times;  Ed 
Fallon,  Toledo  Blade;  Joel  L. 
Priest,  Jr.,  Salt  Lake  City;  Hayes 
Gorey,  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune; 
King  Durkee,  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News  and  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Frank  Marasco,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel;  Ross  Lewis,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  Dr. 
George  A.  Parkinson.  University 
of  Wisconsin;  Sprague  Holden, 
Wayne  University,  Detroit; 
Charles  Lewis,  Wayne  University; 
William  White,  Wayne  University; 
Frank  Gill,  Wayne  University; 
Leonard  Barnes,  Motor  News, 
Detroit. 

Harry  F.  Busey,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Robert  S.  Harper,  Colum¬ 
bus.  Ohio;  H.  E.  Cherrington,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio;  Albert  G.  Pickerell, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley; 
Frank  R.  Ford,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  News;  Hal  O’Flaherty 
Orinda,  Calif.;  Karl  C.  Ingram, 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  San 
Francisco;  Frank  E.  Marsh,  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  Council. 


Ink,  Chicago;  Gene  Schroeder,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  Chicago; 
Jim  Brooks,  Needham,  Louis  & 
Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Dean  Earl  F.  English,  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Missouri;  James  A.  Byron, 
WBAP  AM-FM-TV,  Fort  Worth; 
Profe.ssor  Raymond  B.  Nixon, 
University  of  Minnesota,  John  S. 
Rose,  Los  .Angeles;  Hon.  W.  Tur¬ 
ney  Fox,  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal. 
Los  .Angeles;  David  R.  Showalter, 
KNX,  Los  Angeles;  Karel  E.  Pear¬ 
son,  NBC,  Los  .Angeles,  an. I 
Fletcher  Bowron,  Los  Angeles. 


INS  Appoints 
Klensch  as 
Moscow  Chief 


Pulitzer  Prize 
Juries  Named 
By  Ackerman 


Fifteen  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers  have  accepted  invita¬ 
tions  to  serve  on  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
Journalism  Juries  which  will  screen 
nominations  for  the  1954  Pulitzer 
Prize  awards,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Dean  Carl  W.  Acker¬ 
man,  secretary  of  the  Advisory 
Board  on  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

The  jurors  will  meet  March  8 
and  9  to  make  their  selections  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  which  is  empowered  to 
make  recommendations  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  University.  The 
recipients  of  the  1954  Pulitzer 
awards  will  be  announced  by  Dr. 
Grayson  Kirk,  president  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  on  Monday,  May  3. 

Dean  .Ackerman  said  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  has  received  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  journalism  nomi¬ 
nations  in  the  37-year-old  history 
of  the  Prizes.  There  are  530  ex¬ 
hibits,  including  21  weekly  news- 


Klensch 


.Appointment  of  Charles  H. 
Klensch  as  chief  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  bureau  in 
Moscow  was  an- 
n  o  u  n  c  e  d  this 
week  by  Barry 
Faris,  INS  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief.  Mr. 

Klensch  went  to 
the  Soviet  capi¬ 
tal  from  Berlin, 
where  he  was  a 
member  of  the 
INS  staff  cover¬ 
ing  the  Foreign 
,  Ministers’  confer¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  Klensch  has  spent  the  past 
few  months  in  Europe  for  INS  on 
special  news-feature  assignments 
in  Madrid,  Paris,  London  and 
Berlin. 

.A  native  of  Akron,  Ohio,  he  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  Williams  Clollege,  graduating 
in  1948.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  United  Press, 
working  first  on  the  cable  desk  in 
New  York  and  later  in  the  Boston 
bureau.  Subsequently,  he  went  to 
Italy  where  he  was  sports  editor 
of  the  Rome  Daily  American. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Klensch  became  city 
editor  of  the  Durango  (Colo.) 
Herald  -  Democrat  and  then  wire 
editor  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Free  Press.  He  left  the 
latter  paper  to  join  the  INS  Den¬ 
ver  bureau  staff. 

New  Traffic  Chief 
Seymour  Berkson,  general  man- 


3,308  Entries  Give 
New  Column  a  Nome 

S.\N  Jose,  Calif. 

“Share  It  With  Barrett’’  is  the 
name  of  the  new  local  column  in 
the  San  Jose  News.  It  was  selected 
from  among  400  titles  submitted 
in  a  contest  which  drew  3,308  en¬ 
tries. 

Dick  Barrett,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor,  is  columnist  in  a  transfer  that 
puts  .Art  Stokes,  a  News  desk  man 
for  the  past  four  years,  in  the  city 
editor’s  chair. 

Final  judging  to  decide  the  win¬ 
ner  of  SlOO  offered  by  the  News 
went  to  Mrs.  Leigh  Keeline  of  Los 
Gatos,  who  submitted  both  the 
name  and  this  20-word  explana¬ 
tion: 

“.A  good  column  is  not  merely 
written,  read  and  forgotten.  It  is 
experienced  and  enjoyed 
someone.  We’ll  share  yours.’ 


with 


Kent  State  SDX 
Initiates  8  Pro's. 


Akron,  Ohio 

Eight  professionals  were  initiated 
into  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalism  fraternity,  by  the  Kent 
State  University  chapter  recently. 
They  were :  Sam  Radak  and 
Charles  Maglione,  Akron  Beacon 
Journal;  Germaine  Swanson,  Can¬ 
ton  Repository;  Robert  Casey, 
Youngstown  Vindicator;  Charles 
Demian,  Erie  Railroad  Company; 
Matt  Fenn,  Cleveland  News;  John 
Fowler,  Kent  Courier  -  Tribune; 
Tom  Gavagan,  John  Carroll  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Joe  Mihalik,  blind  journalism 
senior  at  Kent  State,  us^  a  script 
in  Braille  in  the  initiation  cere¬ 
mony. 
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years  figure  of  418,  including  14  ialK  01  JXeW  Liaiiy 


weekly  newspapers. 

Those  who  will  serve  on  the 
juries  are: 

Public  Service  —  Wellington 
Wales,  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen 
Advertiser,  and  C.  G.  Wellington, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 

Local  Reporting — Carl  E.  Lind- 
strom,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times; 
Miles  H.  Wolff,  Greensboro  (N. 
C.)  Daily  News;  and  Henry  Beetle 
Hough,  Vineyard  Gazette,  Edgar- 
town.  Mass. 

National  Affairs — H.  D.  Paul¬ 
son,  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum  and 
George  A.  Benson,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Times. 

International  Affairs  —  W.  C. 
Stouffer,  Roanoke  (Va.)  World- 
News,  and  Coleman  A.  Harwell, 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean, 

Editorial  Writing  —  Buren  H. 
McCormack.  Wall  St.  Journal,  and 
(N.  Y.) 


ager  of  traffic  and  communica¬ 
tions  for  INS.  This  is  a  newly- 
created  executive  post  at  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Rotella  has  been  superin¬ 
tendent  of  telegraph  for  INS. 

He  joined  INS  in  New  York  in 
1919,  spent  18  years  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  and  was  in  the  San 
Francisco  bureau  from  1941  until 
January  1953. 


San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Peter  M.  Panfeld  said  here  this 
week  he  was  associated  in  organi¬ 
zation  work  looking  to  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  a  new  daily  newspaper  to 
be  named  the  Morning  World.  He 
said  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
name  financial  backers.  Mr.  Pan¬ 
feld  resigned  last  Fall  from  the 
local  news  staff  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light. 


1 


Prof.  Donald  E.  Brown,  Uni 
versity  of  Illinois;  W.  Scott  Tyler,  Oxie  Reichler,  Yonkers 
Champaign-U rbana  (111.)  Courier;  Herald  Statesman. 

Fred  Sorenson,  WCIA,  Cham¬ 
paign;  Richard  B.  Oberlin, 

WHAS-TV,  Louisville;  James  M. 

Caldwell,  WAVE,  Louisville;  Jean 
Clos.  WKLO-TV,  Louisville;  Leo 
Fischer,  Chicago  American;  Bob 
Goldenstein,  Associated  Press, 

Chicago;  Max  Harris,  Printers’ 


Cartoons  —  Walter  J.  Pfister, 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Pres.s,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Pepper,  Gainesville 
(Fla.)  Daily  Sun. 

Photography — John  M.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News, 
and  S.  L.  Latimer,  Columbia  (S. 
C.)  State. 
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...provide  real  production  economy  in 
leading  newspaper  pressrooms  all  over 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 
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Why  American  Industry  tells 
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AMERICAN  AIRLINES 


„»,tNUl-NlWYOIK-7.Nf*VOl« 


December  8,  1953 


Mr.  Bertrero  L.  Chapman 
Public  Relations 
Editor  8t  Publisher 

Tli..  Io*«.  tl"*!  S 

i„  lork  36,  MW 


Eear  Hr.  Ch.I««“=  ^  Publisher  eeeeral 

.ersTeflSlfl^ 

spent  a  great  many  y  newspaper  professio 

ny  firm  conviction  ^  ^  It  is  the  as  it  accelerates 

Sfeen  “tirScienged  in  lehigh^eelo-  as 

Bust  remain  age  into  every  day  life. 

the  blending  of  the  ai  g  i^ormation  for 


“t^e  blending  of  the  air  ag«  ,^,rmaiion  for 

Editor  &  Publisher  serves  as  a  |f®^^°f|sgion  have  confidence 
and  the  members  of  the  proies 

this  Pro^f®f “  Therefore,  it  is  a  n^tur^  development  of  air 
In  the  publication.  ^  ^j^^^tional  story  in  the  d  ^^alistic 
dissemination  of  our  insii  ^.^^ches  the  jo 

trabsportatlon.  aa  ,itlea  .e  s«:y.. 

profession  throughout 

r.  -nAsnonse  has  dcw*  _ 


us  riorarU'^Mf  staff. 


B.st  eldtes  for  th.  »e.  fear. 


Sincerely, 


pUsld^nt,  public  halations 


Aviation  makes  such 

marvelous  nrocress  that 


^  marvelous  progress  that 
an  almost  week  -  by  -  week 
news  record  is  necessary  to 
match  its  fine  pace. 


New  ideas — new  conquer¬ 
ing  of  a  “One  World" — 
new  services  to  render  a 
receptive  public.  Industry 
has  found  that  the  most  di¬ 
rect  path  to  public  accept¬ 
ance  is  through  the  news¬ 
papers  of  our  land.  They 
have  likewise  found  that 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  the 
most  direct  path  to  news¬ 
paper  editorial  recognition. 


American  Airlines* 
passenger  traffic  hua 
increased  151%  since 
1946.  In  the  year 
1946,  right  after  the 
W  ar,  American 
Airlines  flew  a  total 
of  1,507,908.611 
revenue  passenger 
miles.  Last  year— 

195 j— the  Airlines 
flew  3,269,974,000 


revenue  passenger 
miles. 
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Georgian  Wins 
Freedom  Award 
For  Editorials 

Valley  Forge,  Pa. 
Top  prize — $1,000  and  a  gold 
medal — in  the  "Editorials”  cate¬ 
gory  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
awards,  announced  early  this 
week  for  1953,  went  to  William 
J.  Fielder,  Jr.,  associate  editor  of 
the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning 
News.  He  is  one  of  the  many 
newspapermen  to  receive  recog¬ 
nition  in  awards  for  “outstanding 
expressions,  projects  and  programs 
developed  in  the  nation  which  fur¬ 
ther  an  understanding  of  the 
American  Way  of  Life.” 

Winner  of  the  top  award  for 
cartoons  was  Sheldon  Starkman 
of  the  U.C.L.A.  Daily  Bruin,  Los 
Angeles.  Other  winners  included: 

LOC.AL  ADVERTISING  Los  .In- 
geles  (Calif.)  Tunes. 

CARTOON'S  —  Second  place  awards 
went  to;  Clarence  .Mien,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune;  Jerry  Costello,  .ilhany  (N. 
Y.)  Knickerbocker  A'eu’s;  Edmund  W. 
Gale,  Los  .Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner; 
Rube  Goldberg,  New  York  Journal 
.American;  Hugh  M.  Hutton,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  Lcs  Immel,  Peoria 
(111.)  Journal;  Hurris  Jenkins,  Jr.,  New 
York  Journal  American ;  Elmer  R. 
Messner.  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times  Un¬ 
ion;  T/Sgt.  J.ack  O’Rrien,  Armed 
Forces  Press  Service;  Carey  Orr,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Eldon  Pletchcr.  Sioux 
City  (Iowa)  Journal;  William  B.  Rob¬ 
inson,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  S’cws;  Hy 
Rosen,  .Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times  Union; 
Bruee  Russell.  Los  Angeles  (C.alif.) 
Times;  Bruce  Shanks,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News;  John  Shevchik,  Beaver 
Valley  (Pa.)  Times;  \’aughn  Shoe¬ 
maker,  Chicago  Daily  Ne-.vs;  Leo  Thiele, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror;  Charles 
Werner,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  .9/ar;  Bert 
Whitman,  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record. 

Honor  Medal  winners  were:  Franklin 
O.  -Alexander,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin;  C.  D.  Batchelor,  New  York  Daily 
Ncti's;  Paul  Bcrdanier,  United  Feature 
Syndicate;  Paul  R.  Carmack.  Christian 
.^eience  Monitor;  Eugene  Craig,  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle;  I.aRue  G.  Edwards, 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune  -  Democrat ; 
John  R.  Fischetti,  NE.A  .Service;  Cy 
Hungerford,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gacette;  Roy  Justus,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star-  Edward  D.  Kuekes. 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer;  Jack 
Lambert,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Nesvs  Post; 
Hubert  Mathieu.  Western  N'ewspaper 
t^nion;  Arthur  Poinier.  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Nesi-s;  William  S.  Sandeson.  Ft.  IVaytic 
(Ind.)  Neses-Sentinel ;  L.  D.  Warren, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer;  Ned  WTtite, 
.Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-Journal;  Clyde 
Winslow,  Long  Beach  (C.alif.)  Indepcn- 
dcnt-Press-Telegram. 

EDITORT.ALS — Second  Place  -Awards 
in  the  general  circulation  category  went 
to:  John  Gary  -Ackelmire.  Indianapolis 
(Tnd.)  Nt-!vs;  Carroll  Binder,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Tribune;  Thomas  H. 
Bowen.  Salem  (N.  J.)  Sunbeam;  Henry 
L.  Brinton,  IVest  Chester  (Pa.)  Daily 
Local  Nnos;  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Ifiii- 
ehester  (Va.)  Ez-ening  Star;  J.  E. 
Evans;  IVall  .Street  Journal;  Jack  A\^. 
Gore,  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Nezrs; 
F.llie  Hopkins,  Longviezo  (Tex.)  Daily 
Ni'zes;  William  L.  Ingersoll,  Indiana 
(Pa.)  Evening  Gacette;  John  G.  Thom¬ 
as.  Dunn  (N.  C.)  Dispatch;  John  AA'at- 
son.  New  A'ork  Journal  -American'; 
Charles  L.  Leong,  Chinese  News.  San 
Francisco;  Dwight  Pennington.  Kansgs 
City  (Mo.)  Star. 

-A  Second  Place  .Award,  special  cir- 
cul.ation.  was  given  to  Edward  K. 
Inman,  Stars  Fr  Stripes. 

Honor  Med.al  Awards,  general  cir¬ 
culation,  went  to:  Jameson  G.  C.am- 
paigne,  Indianapolis  Star;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Cates.  Veedersburg  (Tnd.)  Nezvs;  Lud- 
well  Dennv,  S'eze  York  IVorld-Telegram 
&  .9i(ii :  Roscoe  Drummond.  Christian 
Seience  Monitor;  John  W.  Hillman, 
Ezansville  (Ind.)  Courier;  (Tarland 
Evans  Hopkins.  Phoenix  News  Service; 
Ia)uis  E.  Jaeckel.  Dixie  News  Service; 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  Indianapolis  Press  Photographers’  Associa¬ 
tion:  Left  to  right.  Bill  Herman,  Indianapolis  News,  secretary;  Henry 
E.  Glesing  Jr.,  Indianapolis  Times,  president;  John  R.  Spicklemire, 
Indianapolis  Times,  treasurer;  and  Maurice  Burnett,  Indianapolis  Star, 
vicepresident. 


Fashion,  Sports 
Shows  Popular 
In  Syracuse 

SVTl.ACUSE,  N.  Y. 

More  than  12,000  persons 
braved  one  of  the  worst  snow¬ 
storms  of  the  year  to  witness  the 
two  performances  of  the  Post- 
Standard’s  Seventh  Semi  -  Annual 
Fashion  Show.  Featured  per¬ 
former  was  Mimi  Benzell,  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  artist. 

.\11  proceeds  from  the  show  go 
to  the  Post-Standard  Children’s 
Fund,  administered  by  the  Com¬ 
munity  Foundation. 

Women’s  Editor  Alice  F.  Keeg¬ 
an  was  coordinator  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  featured  Syracuse’s  10 
“Best  Dressed  Women”  as  selected 
with  the  help  of  leading  local 
stores. 


Sgt,  Stanley  Stewart,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Craig  L«»vcsy,  The  Advertiser, 
Russellville,  Ark.;  Donovan  M.  Richard¬ 
son,  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Daniel 
Sands,  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Sout  freest 
Tinu's  Record;  George  SokoKky,  King 
Features  Syndicate;  Millan!  C.  Browne, 
Buffalo  (N‘.  Y.)  F.vcniiiq  Xeu'S. 

GENERAL  —  Second  Place  Awards 
were  presented  to:  Chicatjo  Tribune, 
for  “Old  Glory  Story’*  content;  Deseret 
News  Publishing  Co.,  Salt  Lake  t^ty, 
Utah,  for  Public  Information  Cam¬ 
paign;  Xew  York  Herald  Tribune  Fresh 
Air  Fund;  H.  I.  Philips,  poem,  “Mis¬ 
sion  Achieved,’*  appearing  in  syndicated 
column. 

Honor  Medal  Award  given  to 
Christian  Science  Monitor  for  series  of 
articles. 

MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  —  Honor 
Medal  .\  wards,  general  circulation: 
General  Omar  X.  Bradley  in  This 
Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Poale  in  Ameri- 
can  It'^cckly;  Rev,  Patrick  Peyton, 
C.  S.  C.,  in  .Xmerican  Weeklv. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  W  T  T  H  CAP¬ 
TIONS  —  Second  Place  Awanls;  Bob 
Doty,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal-Herald ; 
Delmar  \Vat3on,  Los  Anaclcs  (Calif.) 
^firror:  A1  Wilson,  Davton  Tournal- 
Herald. 

Honor  Medal  Awards;  Fred  G. 
Cheuvront,  I.,os  Angeles  Mirror;  Joe 
Costa,  Xe7V  York  Sunday  .Mirror;  Nat 
Fein.  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Ern¬ 
est  Sisto,  Xc7V  York  Times. 

m 

Injunction  Against 
News  Sought;  Denied 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Declaring  that  courts  of  neither 
the  United  States  nor  Texas  would 
uphold  such  an  order.  District 
Judge  C.  K.  Quin  here  refused  to 
grant  a  temporary  injunction  to 
restrain  the  Express  Publishing 
Company  from  printing  articles 
about  William  Estep. 

Gilbert  Denman,  counsel  for  the 
newspaper,  cited  constitutional 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  pres-s. 

Mr.  Estep  previously  filed  a 
$150,000  damage  suit  against  the 
Express;  Ed  Ray,  executive  editor 
of  the  Express  and  News;  William 
Bellamy,  managing  editor  of  the 
Express;  H.  G.  Vincent,  managing 
editor  of  the  News;  Charles  W. 
Ross  and  Howard  Hunt,  staff 
writers. 

The  suit,  still  pending,  com¬ 
plained  of  articles  concerning  a 
device  called  the  “Atomotrome.” 

The  defendants  said  the  device 
has  no  medical  value  and  the 
public  should  know  the  truth. 


New  M.E.  Appointed 
For  L.A.  Daily  News 

Los  Angeles 

Appointment  of  a  new  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  a  new  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  were  announced 
this  week  by  Clinton  D.  McKin¬ 
non,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News. 

Gerald  Duncan,  for  three  years 
chief  of  the  division  of  public  in¬ 
formation  for  the  state  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Civil  Defense,  was  named 
managing  editor. 

1.  G.  (Bill)  Keller,  formerly  of 
the  weekly  Glendale  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent,  was  named  classified 
manager. 

Mr.  Duncan  replaces  Charles 
Chappell,  former  acting  managing 
editor,  who  is  returning  to  his 
regular  city  editor  post.  Aaron 
Dudley,  former  acting  city  editor, 
returns  to  his  assistant  city  editor 
spot. 

Mr.  Duncan  has  been  a  reporter 
and  rewrite  man  on  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  assistant  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Ledger,  and  reporter  on  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  the  New 
York  Journal. 

Mr.  Keller  replaces  James  S. 
McKenzie  who  resigned  a  month 
ago.  Mr.  Keller  has  served  in  the 
classified  departments  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  and  on  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 

m 

Norman  Lodge  Moves 
To  VA  Info  Office 

Washington 

One  of  the  top  government  pub¬ 
lic  relations  spots  has  been  filled 
by  appointment  of  J.  Norman 
Lodge  as  director  of  information 
for  the  U.  S.  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion,  succeeding  A.  W.  Wool  ford, 
who  is  now  manager  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Veterans  Facility. 

Mr.  Lodge  has  been  in  the  press 
office  of  the  Small  Business  .Ad¬ 
ministration.  His  newspaper  work 
was  principally  with  Associated 
Press. 


A  record-breaking  crowd  of  45,- 
000  persons  was  expected  for  the 
Herald-Journafs  six  -  day  sports 
and  boat  exposition  which  con¬ 
cludes  Saturday  (Feb.  27). 

The  show  occupies  more  than 
10,000  square  feet  in  the  Onon¬ 
daga  County  War  Memorial,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Herald-Journal  pro¬ 
motions  manager,  Richard  H. 
Wickham. 

The  admission  price  is  35  cents; 
six  cents  goes  to  the  government 
and  29  cents  goes  into  a  “kitty,” 
which  includes  all  booth  fees.  Af¬ 
ter  all  expenses  are  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  show,  the  remaining 
sum  is  turned  back  to  the  busi¬ 
nessmen.  Twenty-six  per  cent  of 
the  total  was  returned  last  year. 

131,000  Are  Clocked 
At  Sports  Exposition 

Indianapolis 

Sports  and  vacation  -  minded 
Hoosiers  set  a  record  attendance 
of  131,000  at  the  Indianapolis 
News  Sports,  Vacation  and  Boat 
Show  in  the  Coliseum  of  the  In¬ 
diana  State  Fairgrounds.  The  10- 
day  show  is  sponsored  annually 
for  the  benefit  of  the  News  Cheer 
Fund. 

Before  a  packed  house  in  the 
final  show,  Monte  Blue,  film  and 
television  performer,  who  was  the 
show’s  master  of  ceremonies,  col¬ 
lapsed  with  pneumonia.  Howard 
S.  Wilcox,  promotion  director  of 
the  News,  and  Margaret  Moore, 
promotion  editor,  hurried  to  the 
stage  and  took  over  the  show. 

Tubby  Toms,  outdoor  editor, 
met  thousands  of  conservation  en¬ 
thusiasts  at  the  News  booth. 

■ 

Orchid  for  Mama 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

On  Nov.  27,  1951  the  Ft.  Laud¬ 
erdale  Daily  News  started  the 
practice  of  giving  art  orchid  to 
mothers  of  rtew  babies  born  in 
Broward  County  hospitals.  The 
other  day  the  Daily  News  pre¬ 
sented  its  3,000th  orchid  to  Mrs. 
Bernard  Adler  on  the  birth  of  a 
son. 
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tors  who  have  agreed  to  submit 
one  of  the  criticisms,”  he  says.  “So 
far,  eight  have  been  sent,  and  ad¬ 
ditional  pages  are  coming  in  from 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  over 
the  state  from  time  to  time. 

“Each  publisher  who  submits  a 
page  has  stated  that  he  can  take 
it,”  Mr.  Sanford  says,  “so  we’re 
asking  the  judges  to  be  very  frank.” 
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JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 

ACEJ  Questionnaires 
Sent  to  1,621  Schools 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

A  SURVEY  of  journalism  schools  ACEJ  under  the  previous  accred-  ®  Dell  to  Establish 
and  departments  by  the  American  iting  program,  but  with  the  ex-  India  Journalism  Dept. 

Council  on  Education  for  Jour-  planation  that  this  list  will  be  re-  Deforest  O’Dell,  head  of  the 
nalism  is  underway  (E&P  Dec.  5,  vised,  and  member  schools  of  the  Butler  University  journalism  de¬ 
page  28).  The  Council  has  sent  American  Society  of  Journalism  partment  has  announced  that  he 
a  questionnaire  to  more  than  1,600  School  Administrators.  will  leave  for  India  in  June  to 

colleges  and  universities  asking  the  establish  a  journalism  department 

nature  and  extent  of  their  instruc-  Perm  State  Aimotinces  at  Osmania  University  at  Hyder- 

tion  in  journalism.  New  Graduate  Program  •  abad.  In  India  he  will  be  under 

Returns  will  be  compiled  in  a  cniivrv  ^he  sponsorship  of  World  Liter- 

directory  of  journalism  instruction  .  Pennsylvania  State  College  . 
in  the  United  States,  first  such  ^’^s  announced  a  new  graduate 

comprehensive  listing  ever*  pub-  S'aSemable“SerTraduSt?di-  Earl  EngUsh  WiU  Lead 
lished.  It  will  be  sent  to  high  acceptable  undergraduate  de-  „  ^ 

school  counselors,  school  libraries  ‘^e  sciences,  social  sci-  European  News  Tour 

and  elsewhere  for  the  guidance  of  5*^ces  or  humanities  as  well  as  Dean  Earl  English  of  the  Uni¬ 
potential  journalism  students.  journalism  graduates  may  take  versity  of  Missouri  school  of  jour- 
The  list  will  convey  no  implica-  courses  in  journalism  leading  to  nalism  will  head  a  75-day  trip  to 
tion  of  superiority  or  inferiority  Master  of  Arts  degree,  accord-  Europe  this  Summer  for  young 
among  the  various  schools  and  tng  to  Franklin  Banner,  director  of  journalists  and  students  of  jour- 
departments  of  journalism,  nor  the  department  of  journalism.  nalism.  The  group  will  inquire 
will  it  attempt  to  classify  pro^rsnxs  Csndidstcs  with  &  satisfactory  into  problems  of  European  unity* 
by  quality.  The  questionnaire,  background  of  undergraduate  work  the  machinery  of  allied  coopera- 
mailed  by  I.  W,  Cole,  executive  journalism  jnay  secure  the  de-  tion,  its  effectiveness  and  its  po- 
secretary  of  the  ACEJ  Accredit-  ^  year.  Those  lacking  an  tency.  Relations  between  the 

jjjg  Committee,  simply  requests  an  undergraduate  background  in  the  United  States  and  the  various 
identification  of  the  journalism  of-  held  may  in  some  cases  secure  an  countries  visited  will  be  examined 
ferings.  It  asks  presidents  of  the  advanced  degree  in  three  semes-  through  discussion  and  interviews 
1,621  institutions  receiving  it  to  ters,  or  in  one  year  and  a  summer  with  leading  European  personali- 
state  the  extent  of  the  program  l^t’m,  says  Mr.  Banner.  ties  in  the  fields  of  government 

at  their  respective  institutions,  and  Professional  experience,  or  ®x-  and  business, 
the  primary  objective  of  that  in-  P^^ience  on  the  staff  of  a  college  ■ 

struction.  newspaper,  will  be  considered  in  „  Rosoach  Leaves 

The  presidents  are  given  op-  working  out  the  ^hi^ule  neces- 
portunity  to  indicate  they  do  not  "^’’y  to  fill  in  essential  background.  Information  Agency 
wish  to  be  included  in  the  di- 
rectory;  whether  their  institution 

offers  no  formal  courses  in  jour-  Texas  Editors  Con 
nalism,  instruction  in  journalism  Take  It  (He  Hopes) 
but  no  major,  an  undergraduate  Texas  editors  may  not  be  cele 

major  in  journalism,  or  a  graduate  brated  for  their  tolerance  of  criti-  ...  ....  .. 

degree  program  in  journalism.  cism  of  the  State  of  Texas,  but 
The  questionnaire  asks  whether  when  it  comes  to  criticism  of  their  ^Jarion  Morrow  von  Rospach,  in 
primary  purpase  of  the  program  newspapers  they  can  take  it.  Least-  operation  of  the  Overseas 

is  to  contribute  to  the  student’s  wise  Vern  Sanford  ceneral  man-  ^n  independent  weekly  of 

general  education,  to  provide  spe-  gger  of  the  Texas’ Press  Associa-  general  circulation  among  Ameri- 
cial  journalism  training  for  stu-  ,ion,  says  they  can  .  .  .  and  he’d  can  forces  in  Eurof^. 
dents  preparing  for  other  fields,  to  better  be  right,  or  else.  Rospach  served  three 

prepare  students  for  professional  Because  Mr.’  Sanford  has  mailed  ^ 

training  at  other  institutions,  to  copies  of  various  Texas  newspa-  High  Commission  for  Germany 
provide  a  two-year  terminal  pro-  p^rs  to  selected  journalism  in-  U.  S.  Information  Agency 

gram  in  journalism,  to  offer  a  ma-  striictors  about  the  country  with  Germany, 
jor  providing  full  professional  an  invitation  to  “give  ’em  the  Rospaw, 

training  in  journalism,  or  for  stu-  works.”  Copies  of  the  criticisms,  editor  and  pi^lisher  of  the  P/flce«- 
dents  interested  in  journalism,  accompanied  by  miniature  repro-  tcalit.)  courier, 
with  the  major  regarded  by  the  duct  ions  of  the  newspapers,  will 
institution  as  not  having  profes-  be  mailed  to  the  entire  TPA  mem- 
sional  training  as  its  goal.  bership.  Thus  all  members  bene- 

Decision  to  publish  this  survey  fit. 
was  made  by  the  “old”  ACEJ  be-  According  to  Mr,  Sanford,  the 
fore  its  revision  last  summer  to  TPA  publishers  want  criticism  of 
include  representatives  from  all  their  front  pages  and  thought  up 
journalism  education  organizations,  this  way  of  getting  it.  Each  news- 
and  the  “new”  ACEJ  voted  to  paper  front  page  is  criticized  by 
continue  it.  The  booklet  will  be  one  journalism  instructor  only, 
prepared  by  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  di-  Names  of  the  critics  arc  not  re- 
rector  of  the  State  University  of  vealed  individually,  but  a  complete 
Iowa  School  of  Journalism  and  list  will  be  printed  in  the  TPA 
chairman  of  the  accrediting  com-  bulletin,  Mr.  Sanford  says, 
mittee.  “As  the  pages  are  submitted  to 

It  will  list  the  40  schools  and  us  by  the  newspapers,  we  pass 
departments  accredited  by  the  them  along  to  the  various  instnic- 
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Frankfurt,  Germany 
Cecil  F.  von  Rospach  (Cecil  F. 
Rospaw)  of  California,  announced 
his  resignation  from  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  this 


House  Organ  Editor 

Rapidl.v  expandincr.  fully  integrated 
indiietrial  company  (4400  em¬ 
ployees)  is  lookinir  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  man.  ape  25  to  40.  as  writer, 
and  editor  for  monthly  employeei’ 
mapazine.  This  opportunity  should 
challenpe  the  best  eflorts  of  an 
enerpetic  and  ambitious  man  with 
plenty  of  ideas  and  imapination. 
Location:  east  central  17.  S.  Salary 
open.  Send  resume  in  first  letter  to 
Box  913,  £<Iitor  &  Publisher. 
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THROU6H  4  WAHT-AP  * 
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JANUARY  LINAGE 


AKRON,  OHIO 

19S4  1953 

Beacon  Journal-e. . .  1,646,393  1,822,333 

{Beacon  Journal-S. .  868,491  700,007 

( '.rand  Total .  2,514,884  2,522,340 

{  Includes  PARADE,  36,808  lines, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Knickerbocker* 

News-e .  901,790  1,065,529 

Times  Union-m ....  640.450  753,956 

*Tinies  Union-S, . , ,  445,712  .364,742 

Grand  Total .  1,987,952  2,184,227 

» Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
37,391  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

16.448  Unes. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m .  922,914  841^76 

{Joumal-S .  354,989  231,292 

Tribune-e .  928,201  813,924 

Grand  Total .  2,206,104  1,886,492 

{Includes  PARADE.  36.808  lines. 

ANDERSON,  IND. 

«ulletin-e .  736,446  711,716 

Herald-m .  485,082  473,742 

Herald-S .  223,363  139,420 

Grand  Total .  1,444,891  1,324,878 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-ni .  1,019,676  1,107,438 

.lourual-e .  1,487,557  1,6.57,488 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S.  . .  749,636  594,152 

Grand  Total .  3,2.56,869  3,359,078 

Noth:  1954—1,019,676  includes  13,653 
lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

1,487,557  includes  12.876 
lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

1953—1,107,438  includes  24,366 
lines  of  part-nm  ad¬ 
vertising. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-in .  498,028  56;l,899 

Press-S .  138,790  129.447 

Grand  Total .  636,818  693,346 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

*American-S .  580,806  431,132 

News-Post-e .  1,049,007  1,043,677 

Sun-m .  982,846  1,033,831 

Sun-e .  1,580.066  1,675,966 

tSun-S .  1,149,077  926,060 

Grand  Total .  5.341,802  5,110,666 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
37,391  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 

16.448  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  53,867  lines. 
BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Tiines-e .  394,603  411,572 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

lYe-ss-e .  857,874  911,348 

Press-S .  197,296  150,758 

Sun-m .  290,814  292,694 


Grand  Total . 

BOSTON, 

Anierican-e . 

Record-m . 

•Advertiser-S . 

Globe-e . 

Globe-m . 

Globe-S . 

Herald  -m . 

tHerald-S . 

Traveler-e . 

Post-m . 

{Post-S . 


1,345,984 
.  MASS. 
513,058 
587,626 
308,898 
1,020,626 
791,821 
1,028,493 
927,646 
1,036,086 
1,345,323 
585.331 
368,023 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records 
meosurements) 

%of 

Previous  EdcP 

Linage  Linage  Year  Index 

Total  Advertising 

Tan. . . .  (1954)  182,932,199  (1953)  182,718,344  l(X).l  105.5 

Dec. . . .  (1953)  224.298,640  T  (1952)  219,798.035  102.0  105.4 

Display 

Jan...  (1954)  136.878,063  (1953)  132,665,943  103.2  104.9 

Dec....  (1953'  181,001,490  ”(1952)  174,235,365  103.9  104.9 

Classified 

Jan....  (1954)  46,054,136  (1953)  50,052,401  92.0  107.0 

Dec....  a953'i  43,297,156  (1952)  45,562,670  95.0  107.5 


Retail 

Jan...  (1954  )  99,989,269 
Dec. . . .  (1953)  140,449,231 


(1953)  98,303,948 
(1952)  138,332,438 


Department  Stores 

Jan....  (1954)  37,360,276  (1953)  36,381,027 
Dec....  (1953)  52,978,980  (1952)  52,028,693 


General 

Jan. . . .  (1954)  22,626,046 
Dec....  (19.53  )  27,607,698 


(1953)  21,432,888 
(1952)  24,506,162 


Automotive 


Financial 

Jan. . . . 
Dec. . . . 


(1954)  10,191,543 
(1953)  10,048,019 


(1954  >  4,071,205 

(1953)  2,896,542 


9,121,176 

8,846,780 


(1953)  3,807,931 

(1952)  2,549,985 


1954  1953 

iJoumal-Gazette-S .  483,820  414,492 

News-Sentinel-e -  1,312,237  1,287,205 

Grand  Total .  2,582,757  2,504A19 

{Includes  PARADE,  36,808  lines. 
FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram-m . . .  M7,510  670,261 

Star-Telegram-e. . . .  1,346,186  1,380,065 
fStar-Telegram-S. . .  652,151  525  697 

Press-e .  666,229  727,136 

Grand  Total .  3^12,076  3312,159 

{  Includes  PARADE,  36,808.  Unes. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  976,181  1.032,894 

Bee-S .  484,555  370,621 

Grand  ToUl .  1.460,736  1.403,515 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e .  1 , 1 82 ,666  1 ,225,380 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Post-Star  (see  Note)  494,C44  501,582 

Notb:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combina- 
tion  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Post-Star  (ml  only,  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e .  1,610,312  1,625,397 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m .  1,029,164  1.036.778 

{Patriot-News-S _  330,238  222,6% 

Grand  Total .  1,359.402  1,259.458 

Notb:  News  (e)  carries  same  amount  of 
advertising  as  Patriot  (in). 

{  Includes  PARADE,  36,808  Unes 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  593,247  636,23b 

{CxMuant-S .  645,046  5.55.880 

Times-e .  1,566,797  1.667,726 

Grand  Total .  2,805,090  2.859,842 

{  Includes  PARADE,  36.808  Unes. 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


118.8  Chronicle-i 


1,791,286  1.869,822 


135.8  •Chronicle-S .  923,307  730.742 

Post-m .  1,177,479  1,243,610 

tPost-S .  705,838  515,641 


1954  1953  DAYTON.  OHIO 

’’note-  1954—2,237.252  includes  494,025 

Unes  of  part-run  ad-  Joumal-m .  1,208,170  1,184,870 


vertising.  News-e. 

1,457,931  includes  868,222  News-S 
Unes  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising.  Gran< 

283,868  includes  180,672 


News-e . 


1,449,207  1,493,508  , 

_64^  500.192 


Grand  Total .  5,358,039  5,159,972 

Note;  1954 — 1,791,286  includes  70,603 
Unes  of  part-mn  ad¬ 
vertising. 

1953—1,869,822  includes  64,286 
Unes  of  part-run  ad- 
vertising. 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 


Grand  Total .  3,301,977  3,178,570 

DENVER,  COLO. 


t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  53.867  Unes. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e .  1,295,840  1,399,193 


Unes  of  part-run  ad-  Rocky  Mt.  News-m  1,087.816  1,060,437  . 

vertising.  {Rocky  Mt.  News-S  306,919  234,433  . 

—2,316.401  includes  744,355  Post-e .  1,518,249  1,660,001  ,  otT-SSf 

Unes  of  part-mn  ad-  Post-S .  637,661  510,726  ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ;  4,  '“i:776 


514,305 

559,836 

251,533 

1,119,987 

855,322 

863.a38 

997,529 

860,926 

1,399,359 

629,383 

266,890 


vertismg. 

1,202,146  includes  735,804  Grand  Total. 

Unes  of  part-mn  ad-  { Includes  Pi 

vertising.  DES  I 

226,303  includes  139,458  Register-m .... 

Unes  of  part-mn  ad-  Tribune-e . 

vertising.  tRegister-S .  — 

*  Includes  .AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

37,391  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY,  Grand  Total. 

16,448  Unes.  t  Includes  T1 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  53,867  Unes.  DET 

{  Includes  PARADE.  36.808  Unes.  Free  Press-m 

CINCINNATI.  pmO  {Pt^^-S.-. 

Enauircr-m .  1.163.990  1,215.750 

*tEnquirer-S .  1,187,345  908,668  . 

Post-e .  1,010,097  1,122.590  . 

Times^tar-e .  1,049,652  1,070,946  *Times-s! ! . ! ! ! 


Grand  Total .  3,550,645  3,465,597  r-rand  Trttai  a  AOfi  ooi  a  Qsa 

{Includes  PARADE.  .36,808  Unes.  t  I^lud«  THIS  M7*ii’^ 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA  “ 

Register-m .  522,.A36  545,108  *  * 

.  Tvln  1^-7^  Clarion  Ledi^^^''’5’?^3'.!!7  671,841 

TKegister-S .  ^  Clanon-Ledger-S . . .  207,322  278,666 

Grand  Total .  1.686.716  1,681,042  ESly  N>^ .  ^3M  263!^ 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  53,867  Unes.  News-b . 

DETROIT,  MICH.  Grand  Total .  1,567,887  1,912,934 

Free  Press-m .  952,209  1,113,749  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

{FreePress-S .  365.039  347,472  Times  Union-m _  1,135,496  1,215,067 


,  MICH.  Grand  Total .  1,567,887  1,912,934 

952,209  1,113,749  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

365.039  347,472  Times  Union-m _  1,135,496  1,215,067 

1,824,966  1,980,244  fTimes  Union-S _  569,217  454,421 


1,048,520  791,763 

965,652  1,047,811 
421,112  344,089 


Grand  Total .  4.411.084  4.317,954 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
37,391  Unes. 


Grand  Total .  8.512.931  8,318.408 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

37,391  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
16  448  Unes  ' 

t  Includes’  THIS  WEEK.  53,867  Unes 
{  Includes  PARADE,  36,808  Unes. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m..  766,718  795,274 

♦Courier  Express-S .  883,943  684,495 

News-e .  1,805,759  1,916,342 

Grand  Total .  3,456,420  3,396,111 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WT-EKLY. 
37,391  Unes. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e .  856.538  906,213 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-e .  946,383  1,008,932 

Observer-m .  1,141,817  1,221,954 

tObserver-S .  552,988  453,820 

Grand  Total .  2,641,188  2.684,706 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  53,867  Unes. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m .  2,237,252  2,316,401 

Tribune-S .  1,457,931  1,202,146 

tDaily  News-e .  1,424,1.39  1,507,572 

American-e .  693,543  738,612 

*American-S .  283,868  226,303 

Sun-Times-d .  910,198  902,515 

{Sun-Times-S .  357,970  272,759 


t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  53,867  Unes.  ig’44g  Unes. 


Grand  Total .  5,577,498  5,625,128  ♦♦Jersey  Joumal-e 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  fjerscy  Journal— 
37,391  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY,  North  End-e. , 


Grand  Total .  1,704,713  1.669,4« 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  53,867  Una. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

'Jersey  Joumal-e. .  786,168  . 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO  t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  53,867  Unes. 

Plain  Dealer-m .  1,502,902  1,774,317  { Includes  PARADE.  36,808  Unes. 

•tPlainDealer-S ...  1.310..^  DULUTH,  MINN. 

.  itil’oS?  Herald-e .  615,910  - 

Press-* .  1,842,927  1,989,769  News-Tribune-m .  . .  427.469 


IJersey  Journal — 
South  End-e _ 


♦♦  Includes  80,463  Unes  of  part-run  ad-  | 
vertising  in  1954. 

t  Includes  part-mn  linage  in  1953  which 


Grand  Total .  5,565,288  5,769,485  •  • 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  Grand  Total 
37,391  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  53,867  Unes.  EL  PA« 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO  . 

“sPatch-e. .  1.257,131  1,283,414  JiUald-P^t.;: ! ! ! ! 

Dispatch-S .  914,672  714,535 

Citiren-e .  592,211  624,562  Grand  Total 

fCiUzen-S .  328,598  210,755  { ^fud^  PARV 

Ohio  State 

Joumal-m .  571,964  549,066  _.  .  .  ,j  j 

Star-w .  77,037  83,168  • 

_  Dispatch  Herald-S. . 


News-Tribune-S. . . .  463,378  319,942 

Grand  Total .  1,506,757  1,511,929 

EL  PASO,  TFJCAS 

Times-m .  895.094  974,366 

{Times-S .  443,831  382,815 


Grand  Total .  2,309,360  2,40* 

{Includes  PARADE,  36,808  Unes. 
ERIE,  PA. 


Grand  Total .  3,741,613 

{Includes  PARADE.  36,808 
DALLAS.  TEXAS 


615  910  659  910  I  inciuaes  part-mn  linage  in  1953  wbia 

Ws  “9'942  “”““*"*‘3SSSsTbWN.PA. 

Tribune-Democrat-d  817,670  892341 

1  506  757  1  511  929  Notb:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combinatica 
XFVAU  ’  '  '*'•**’  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  editkn, 

89^^  974,366  ^^”,J^AS*CITY’  MO 

970  «5  1  ^651  1.160.883  1,2053U  ] 

970.435  1,048,651  star-S .  928,836  729,067 

2,309,360  2,405,832  1314,654  1395,514 

>E,  36.808  Unes.  Grand  Total .  3304,373  3.229.7J3 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

5m  9??  Jo“rnal-m .  422,855  467,728 

♦Joutaal-S .  246,528  171,841 


3,465,500  Times-e .  *-922-512  News-tienUneU  693.’785  618!95» 

Unes.  Times-S .  250,45.  182,413  {News-SenUnel-S. . .  332,009  215,306 


News-m. . . 

tNewrs-S . 

Times  Herald-e 
♦Times  Herald-S .  .  , 


1,437,385  1,652,692 
728,551  711,608 


Grand  Total .  2,168,813  2,091,462 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


1,610^859  1,807,1.36  Courier-m .  1,0^,609  1,147,869  17,307  lines. 


Grand  Total .  1.595.177  1,473,834 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 


676  135  ’697  153  Press-e .  1,071,641  1,146,788 

•  °  -  {Omrier  8:  Press-S .  465,518  383,248 


{  Includes  PARADE,  36,808  Unes. 


Grand  Total .  4,452,930  4.868,589 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
37391  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
22328  Unes. 


XMiner «  i'ress-& .  soa.ais  LITTLE  aRK,  ARK. 

J  T'  ,  1  f  ...  o  Arkansas  Gazette-m  774,594  808,817 

{Arkansas Gazette-S  383,600  281,4*4 


{  Includes  PARADE.  36,808  Unes. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


Grand  Total .  1,158,194  1,090,311  | 


Grand  Total .  7,364.901  7,166,308  t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,' 53,867  Unes.  Jour  nal-Gazette -m.  .  786,700  802,622  {  Includes  PARADE,  36,808  lines. 
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LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

1954  1953 

1,223.474  1.089,145 


I  adepeadent'in . 

(Independent  Press' 

Telettram-S . . 

Press-Telegram-e. . . 


552,067  457.566 

1,285.940  1,158,700 


Banner-e . 

Tennessean>m . 
Tennessean-S . 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

1954 

936,723 
939.026 
534,302 


OAKLAND,  CALIF.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1953  1954  1953  1954 

978,214  Tribune-e .  1,317,121  1,360,393  Globe~I>emocrat>m.  750,143 

979,775  JTribune-S .  613,929  510.461  - 

405,659  -  - 

Grand  Total .  1,931,0.50  1,870,854 


Grand  Total .  3,061,481  2,705,401 

Noth:  Independent:  Toamal>Courier-m. 

1954 — 1,223,474  includes  65,856  Register-^ . 

lines  of  part-run  ad-  Register-S . 

vertising.  -  - 

1953—1,089,145  includes  80,426  Grand  Total .  1,903,644  1,936,213 

Unes  of  part-run  ad-  LONDON,  CONN. 

T  Day-e .  599,052  653,261 

lOM^U^lwO  includes  65.8&1  NEW  ORLEANS. 

lines  of  part-run  ad-  Times-Picayune-m , .  1,633,230  1,645,924 

vertising.  fTimes-Picayune  & 

1953—1,158,700  includes  80,426  Stotes-S 


Grand  Total .  2,410,051  2.363,648  {Includes  PARADE,  44,606  lines. 

NFW  HAVEN  CONN  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

NEW  HAVfcN,  Oklahoman-m .  748,716  803,395 

l.OT5:^3  l.mim  ?““■« .  $24,787  - 

465.246  358,664  Tiraes-e .  767,763 


1953 

_  873,085 

*tGlobe-Democrat-S  620,425  500,205 

Post-Dispatch-e _  1,470,447  1,588,195 

SPost-Dispatch-S. . .  1.021.627  811,22» 


Grand  ToUl .  1,941,266  1,942,092 

OMAHA.  NEB. 
World-Herald  (see 

Note) .  974,075  991,711 

World-Herald-S _  650,079  499,141 


Grand  Totel .  3,862,642  ^772,714 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
342,224  37,391  lines. 

796,473  t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  53.867  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  34 ..304  Unes. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m _  861,251  884,069 

♦Pioneer  Press-S.  .  .  838,392  578,631 

Dispatch-e .  1,201,920  1,218,434 


lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

I  Includes  PARADE,  36,808  lines. 
LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 
Xewsday— Suffolk-e  1,074,082  1,051,306 
Xewsday — Nassau-e  1,439,103  1,388,825 

Grand  ToUl .  2,513,185  2,440,131 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


Grand  Total .  1,624,154  1,490,852 

999,562  911,836  .  Noth:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina- 

Item-e  .  834,788  767,841  tion  (m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition,  (e) 

•Item-.S .  298,387  270,609  only,  is  given. 

States-e .  897,339  918,400  PASADENA,  CALIF. 

_  _  Star-News-e .  853,530  875,224 

Grand  ToUl .  4,663,306  4,514,610  Star-News-S .  376,383  310,226 


Grand  Total .  2.901,563  2,681,134 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
37391  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Times-m .  1,574,687  1,559,000 

Times-S .  672,278  534,121 


•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
37,391  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  53,867  Unes. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Grand  ToUl .  1,229,913  1,185,450  Bee-e . 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I.  Union-m 

Times-e .  742,991  763,991  Union-S. 

PEORIA.  ILL. 


Grand  ToUl .  2,246,965  2,093,121 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

1,467,929  1,580,339 
468,600  503,576 

263,916  182,905 


.  *«73'^8  *7M136  Tim^S .  oSs??!  Journal  (see  Note) . .  ’962,696  1,079,906  Grand  ToUl .  2,200,445  2.266.820 

_Eiaminer-s .  „  . .  ^’771  25.3  ^’sTe  CTl  Woumal  SUr-S.  .  . .  499,401  406,856  SAN  ANTf^Nio  TFva«’ 

844’.101  703’,580 

386,479  629,561 


Times-m 

ftimes-S . 

Daily  News-m . 

Daily  News-S . 

Hcrald-E  xpress-e _ 

Mirror-e . 


2,343,905  2,514,340  Herald-Tribune-m. 

tHerald-Tribune-S 
578,436  Mirror-m 

.  1.38,783 

949,673  978,352 

753342  899,075 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Express-m .  1,019,767  1,084,262 

589,955  480,809 


Vf !rTj-Lr  Q,  *178  *100  171  HUU  OLar  SOlO  lU  . .  . 

^xS^m.  l.isl;^  ~mb..ut,^.L^e  of  one  edition,  Joumal  Ught^^. . 

#News-S.....  . .  1,320,976  1.022.860  %  fii  A T.K  ann  .u-  ^  ^ . 


Journal- American-e . 
*Joumal-American-S 
Post-e . 


Grand  ToUl .  8,436,092  8,555.541 

Xon::  1954—1,577,457  includes  123,513  .  ^ 

Unes  of  part-run  ad-  post-S 

vertising.  World-Telegram  & 

1953— 1310.728  includes  66,977 

lines  of  part-run  ad-  Ragle-e, . 

vertising.  —  -  - 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

42,726  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

18,037  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  W’EEK.  32,983  Unes. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY 


Eagle-S. 


802,892 

313,077 

802,869 

111,720 

876.813 

633,273 

255,026 


889,774 

291314 

823,223 

86,762 

923,723 

701,809 

205,436 


Grand  Total .  1,462,097  1,486,762  tExpress-S  _  _  _ 

Noth:  Journal  (e)  and  SUr  (m)  sold  in  News-e .  1,124,761  1,224,466 

.  ’  ■  ■  1,168,224  1392,487 

.  _  _  .  607,437  468,629 

{ Includes  PARADE,  36,808  Unes.  -  - 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  Grand  ToUl .  4,510,144  4,550,653 

Bulletin-e .  1,565,454  1,743,830  *  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

♦tBulletin-S .  386.480  353,452  37,391  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

Inquirer-m .  1,387,842  1,589,706  16,448  Unes. 

Inquirer-S .  1,407,949  1,087.493  t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  5.3,867  Unes. 

News-e .  346,250  330,796  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

-  -  Union-m .  1,135,478  1,190,643 

Grand  ToUl .  5.093,975  5,105,277  {Union-S .  650,656  543,625 


Courier  Joumal-m. . 

1,048,014 

1,090,714 

Courier  Joumal-S. . . 

743,350 

619,408 

Times-e . 

1,100,351 

1,171,664 

Grand  ToUl . 

2.891,715 

2,881,786 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial 

Appeal-m . 

1,336,579 

1,481,934 

tCommercial 

Appeal-S . 

712,392 

583,645 

PreK-Scimitar-e. . . . 

841,926 

928,593 

Grand  ToUl . 

2,890,897 

2,994,172 

t  Includes  THIS 

WEEK,  53,867  lines. 

Grand  ToUl .  12.559,523  12,068,103 

Noth:  Mirror-m: 

19.'54—  ^5^,479  includes  108,642 


*  Includes  AMERICAN 
37,391  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  53,867  Unes. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Unes  of  part-run  ad-  Post-Gazette-m ....  820,004  885,567 

vertising.  Press-e .  1,136,490  1,313,892 

1953 —  629,561  includes  98,290  tPress-S .  730,552  639,855 

Unes  of  part-nm  ad-  Sun-Telegraph-e _  676,392  803,203 

vertising.  *Sun-Telegraph-S. . .  501,345  420,531 

Mirror-S:  -  - 

1954—  378.192  includes  111,552 
Unes  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 


WEEKLY.  Tribune-e .  1,506,863  1,576,677 

Grand  ToUl .  3,292,997  3,310,945 

{  Includes  PARADE,  36,808  Unes. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m .  723.486  779,203 

tChronicle-S .  454,639  459,0^1 

Examiner-m .  1,186,764  1,281,016 


♦Examiner-S. 

Call-Bulletin-e 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal  (see 

Note) .  560,555  559,587 

Noth:  Record  (m)  and  Journal  (e)  are 
sold  only  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Record  (m)  only,  is  given. 

MIAMI.  fLa. 

Henld-m .  2,664,762  2,601,323 

»Herald-S .  1,310,075  919,764 

News-e.  .  1,256,953  1,210,266 

tNews-S .  497,809  370,238 


Grand  Total .  3.864,783  4,063,048  News-e 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

37,391  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 

195.3—  309,371  inciwles  92,385  16,448  Unes. 

Unes  of  part-nin  ad-  t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  53,867  lines. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m .  1,124.407  1,180,263 

*Oregonian-S .  697,991  525,280 

Joumal-e .  965,751  1,076.503 

tJoumal-S .  402,987  340,847 


792,372  634,828 

589,674  719,017 

748,926  744,713 


Grand  Total .  5,729.599  5,101,691 

Notr:  1954—1,310,075  includes  177,550 
Unes  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
37,391  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  53,867  Unc> 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
Sentinel-m....;....  900,118  801,980 

*Sentinel-S .  309,389  237,929 

Jonrnal-c .  2,131,478  2,345,060 

tJouinal-S .  1,346,684  1,123,120 


vertising. 

News-m: 

1954—1,157,656  includes  559,346 
lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

1953— 1,282,953  includes  636,155 

Unes  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

News-S: 

1954— 1.320,976  includes  9.34,163 

Unes  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

1953— 1,022.860  includes  721,683 

Unes  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

J  oumal- American-e : 

1954—  802.892  includes  61,300 
Unes  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 


Grand  ToUl .  3,191,136  3.122,893 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
42,746  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
19,159  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  52,983  Unes. 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

New  Yorker-e .  600,179  623,330 

New  V’orker-S .  173,033  125,324 


Grand  ToUl .  4,495,861  4,617,818 

Noth:  1954—454,639  includes  16.826 
Unes  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

1953 — 159,041  includes  11,381 
Unes  of  part-nm  a^ 
vertising. 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
42,726  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
18,037  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  62,983  Unes. 
SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 


Grand  ToUl .  773,212  748,654 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  1. 

„„  Bulletin-e .  1,,308,820  1,341.959 

1953 —  889,774  includes  58,334  Joumal-m .  6^,403  624,584 

.  .  .  fjoumal-S .  606,724  4241470 


Unes  of  part-run  ad 
vertising. 

Journal- American -S : 

1954—  313,077  includes  21,758 
Una  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

1953—  291,214  includes  23,397 
Unes  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 


Grand  ToUl .  4,687,669  4,508,089 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY . .  . . . . . . 

37391  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY,  .37391  Unes  and  (X)MIC  WEEKLY, 
16^  Unes.  16,448  Unes 

t  Includes  THIS  WFEK,  53,867  Unes  - 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m .  1,125,462  1,087,289  (m)  and  210,969  Unes  in  (S). 

.  1,667,997  1,632,879  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

tTnbune-S .  837,278  683,089  Gazette-e .  958,088  1,067,425 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Lcdger-Dispatch-e. .  1,026,837  1,066,326 

Virginian-Pilot-m...  1,319,444  1,432326 

{Virginian-Pilot-S.  .  675,418  582,922 


Grand  Total .  2.418,947  2,391.013 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  63,867  Unes. 
QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e. . . .  602350 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (see  Note) . . .  925,802 

Eagle-S .  257,529 


Mercury-m . 

955,515 

902,479 

News-e . . 

996,820 

1,027,859 

Mercury-News-S .  . , 

486,532 

421,786 

Grand  ToUl .... 

.  2,438,867 

2,352,124 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m . 

872,713 

880,993 

Union-Star-e . 

704,917 

762,733 

Grand  Total. . . . 

.  1,577,630 

1,643,726 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m . 

464,166 

479,832 

{Scrantonian-S. . . . 

359,631 

246,292 

Times-e . 

887,625 

892,657 

Grand  ToUl .... 

.  1,711,422 

1,618,781 

543.644 


932,652 

195,866 


+  Includes  THIS  W'FFK  71  126  lines  NoTB:  ^  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold  in 
J  Includes  SPLIT-RUN,  222,079  lines  iti  ““  edition.  Eagle 

end  2in  060  lines  in  IsS  W  Only.  IS  given. 


Grand  Total .  3,630,737  3,403367 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  53,867  Unes. 


Bee-e. 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 

.  697,031  707,464 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

JStar-e .  1,880,803  1,797,909 

Gazette-m .  1,082,894  1,068,799 


{Includes  PARADE.  36,808  Unes. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-InteUigencer-m  858,967  839,905 

♦Post-lntelUgencer-S  527,812  376,617 

Times-e .  1,216,480  1,341,040 

Grand  ToUl. . ...  1,1^,331  1,128,518  Times-S .  650,431  482,331 

Grand  ToUl .  3,153,690  K039,893 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
42,726  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
18,037  lines. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Joumal-e .  687,173  . . 

Times-m .  877,085  . 

Times-S .  285,663  . 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

X'ews  Leader-e .  1,211,933  1,269,534 


Times- Dispatch-m. . 
tTimes-Dispatch-S . 


958,000 

706,507 


995,839 

559,781 


Grand  ToUl .  3,021,699  3,081,474  evn.*.  .n 

Notk:  Ledger-Dispatch  Pimes-m 


La  Presse-e. . . . 
La  Patrie-e . 

La  Patrie-S 


1,830,599  1,824,743 
144,223  172,778 

185,657  160,620 


1954—1,026,837  includes  17,788  • 

Unes  of  part-run  ad-  World-News-e 


Grand  ToUl .  2,876,440  2,825,154 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  53,867  Unes. 
ROANOKE.  VA. 

.  630,611 

309,880 
636,750 


Grand  Total .  •  •  •  •  1 ,849.921  . 

641  485  SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

270*344  Joumal-Tribune-e .  .  651,134  662,658 

•  Joumal-S .  288,511 


655,324 


227,845 


Grand  ToUl .  5,124,176  5,024,849 

t  Includes  W'eekend  Picture  Magazine, 

54,650  lines. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e .  660,276 

Star-m .  646,343 

Star-S .  228,651 


Grand  Total. 


693,787 

680,226 

199,387 


1,535,270  1,573,400 


vertising. 
195.3—1,066,326  includes  14.683 
Unes  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 
Virginian-Pilot: 

1954—1,319.444  includes  17,850 
Unes  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 


Grand  ToUl .  1,577,241  1,567,153 

{  Includes  PARADE,  36,808  Unes. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m .  1,158,533  1,135,404 

tDemocrat  & 

_ Chronicle-S .  688,063  553,812 

1953 — 1,432,226  includes  12,765  Times-Uuion-e .  1,243,174  1,241,528  Spokesman- 

Unes  of  part-run  ad-  -  -  Review-m . 

vertising.  Grand  ToUl .  3,089,770  2,930,744 

{  Includes  PARADE .  36,808  lines.  f  t  Includes  THI.S  WEEK,  ,53,867  lines. 


Grand  ToUl .  939,645  890,503 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e .  1.151.662  1,263,614 

Tribune-S .  541,894  532,476 


Grand  ToUl .  1.693.556  1,796,090 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

602,644  639,629 

{Continued  on  page  60) 
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1954  1953 

tSpokesman- 

Review-S .  533,388  521,155 

Chronicle-e .  775,079  900,085 

Grand  Total .  1,911,111  2,060,869 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  52,983  lines. 
STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record-e .  1,144,363  1,202,686 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald-Joumal-e . . .  1,246,468  1,351,230 

*§Herald- 

American-S .  604,491  498,509 

Post-Standard-m. . .  677,998  728,578 

Post-Standard-S _  368,736  280,102 

Grand  Total .  2,897,693  2,858,419 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  W'EEKLY, 
37,391  Unes. 

{  Includes  PARADE,  36,808  lines. 
TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e _  899,741  978,058 

N’ews-Tribune-S _  432,716  336,196 

Grand  Total .  1,332,457  1,314,254 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Titnes-m .  829,870  879,232 

Blade-e .  1,312,831  1,418,192 

Blade-S .  798,457  641,506 

Grand  Total .  2,941,158  2,938,930 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail-m. .. .  1,123,997  1,053,766 

JTelegraiii-e .  1,781,607  1,724,290 

Star-e .  2,272,500  2,206,708 

Star-w .  81,055  71,462 

Grand  Total .  5,259,159  5,056,226 

+  Includes  Week-End  I’icture  Magazine 
and  Comic,  54,650  lines. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e .. .  915,848,  1,011  659 

Times  Ad vertiser-S.  311,360  242,218 

Trentonian-in .  599,9W  545io03 

Grand  Total .  1,827,172  1,798,880 

TROY,  N.  Y.  m 

R^rd  (see  Note) . .  817,397  873,006 

Not^:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination 
^i^®=^I^ecord  (e).  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Record  (m)  only,  is  given, 

^  TULSA,  OkLA. 

Tnbune-e .  1 ,291 ,271  1 ,386,052 

".ord-m .  1,275,678  1,340,784 

\\  orld-S .  517,104  425,035 

Grand  Total .  3,084,053  3,151,871 

„  UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  632,609  684.347 

^  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  663,524  683,848 

Observer  Dispatch-S  253,420  185,750 

ITess-m .  763,719  771,885 

Grand  Total .  1,680,663  1,641,483 

WASHINiiiON,  D.  C. 

^mes-Herald-m _  1,030,179  1,199,429 

^imes-Herald-S.  . .  452,075  386,505 

J;ews-e .  729,283  814,794 

.  1,198,199  1,343,144 

5Post-S .  537,820  487,707 

.  2,191,913  2,332,527 

TStar-S .  941,892  783,459 

Grand  Total .  7,081,361  7,347,565 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  W'EEKLY, 
37,391  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  W'EEK,  53,867  lines. 
i  Includes  PARADE,  36,808  lines. 
WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Republican-ni .  678,568  678,437 

RepubUcan-S .  340,167  244,986 

-American-e .  897,874  860,540 

Grand  ToUl .  1,916,609  1,783.963 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP,  N.  Y. 
Alamaroneck 

Times-e .  336,110  322,725 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e  509,761  535,560 

New  Rochelle  Stan- 

d^d-Star-e .  549,105  589,658 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e .  356,111  336,366 

Peekskill  Star-e -  283,003  303,380 

Port  Chester  Item-e  552,086  516,867 

Tarrytown  News-e..  346,546  344,235 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e .  538,882  562,146 

White  Plains  Re¬ 
porter  Dispatch-e  669,491  726,157 

Grand  Total .  4,141,095  4,237,094 

WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

Intelligencer-m .  656,126  622,886 

News-Register-e _  599,654  577,872 

5News-Register-S. . .  392,471  279,469 

Grand  Total .  1,648,251  1,480,227 

§  Includes  PARADE,  36,808  lines. 


WICHITA,  KAN. 

1954  1953 

Beacon-e .  920,528  947 ,645 

Beacon-S .  382,884  355,706 

Eagle-m .  1,052,026  1,068,563 

Eagle-e .  896,812  864,068 

5Eagle-S .  386,809  332,245 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

1954 


1953 

Star-m .  742,742  864,024 

Register-Republic-e.  1,167,306  1,289,736 
Star-S .  604,826  405,566 


Grand  Total .  3,639,059  3,568,227 

S  Includes  PARADE,  36,808  lines. 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S .  468,267  378,784 

Telegram-m .  719,261  724,027 

Gazette  &  Post-e. . .  881,919  873,540 


Grand  Total .  2,414,874  2,559,326 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 

Dispatch-e .  797,944  761,726 

Argus-e .  753,678  716,127 


Grand  ToUl .  2,069,447  1,976,351 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Mndicator 

Telegram-e .  967,702  1,044,357 

{Vindicator 

Telegram-S .  783,508  574,396 


Grand  Total .  1,551,622  1,477,853 

SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

Post-e .  452,284  473,256 

Post-S .  186,270  156,212 


Grand  Total .  638,554 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 
Telegram-e .  459,648 


629,468 

501,550 


Grand  Total .  1,751,210  1,618,753 

{Includes  PARADE,  36,808  lines. 


Figures  Supplied  by  Publishers 


TEXAS  HARTE-HANKS 
NEWSPAPERS 
ABILENE 

Reporter-News-m.. .  529,270 

Reporter-News-e . . .  527,408 

Reporter-News-S _  263,200 


568,330 

565.726 

246,400 


ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

American-Xews-e. . . 

221,816 

229,334 

American-Xews-S.. . 

130,928 

123,144 

Grand  Tout . 

352,744 

352,478 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-e . 

788,480 

873,397 

APPLETON.  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  .  . 

1,028,300 

1.122,660 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

Enquirer  and  Kews-e 

8.57,850 

844,340 

Enquirer  and  News-S 

260,204 

180.922 

Grand  Total . 

1,118,0.54 

1.025.262 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

News-e . 

1,233,660 

1,355,655 

News-S . 

789,905 

601.318 

Post-Herald-m . 

871,810 

913,066 

Grand  Total . 

2,895.375 

2,870,039 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m . 

646,394 

610.708 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Repositoiy-e . 

1,247,316 

1,322,384 

Repository-S . 

610,792 

514,682 

Grand  Total . - 

1,858,108 

1,837,066 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e . 

847,028 

8.58,270 

Democrat-S . 

324,926 

307,762 

Democrat-ni . 

550,410 

506,310 

Grand  Total .  •  • 

1,722.364 

1,672,342 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

Xews-e . 

.520,,517 

524,374 

Xews-Joumal-S .... 

201,275 

144,729 

Journal-m . 

.504,133 

511,256 

Grand  Total . 

1,225,925 

1,180,359 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Herald-meS . 

470,568 

441,882 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Press-Gazette-e .  .  .  . 

941,640 

963,088 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

CaT>e  Cod  Standard- 

Times-e . 

295,120 

293,370 

KENNEWICK-RICHLAND-PASCO, 

WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-e. , . 

339.0.59 

358,932 

Tri-City  Herald-S .  . 

95,109 

79,289 

Grand  ToUl _ 

434,168 

438,221 

LAFAYETTE,  LA. 

Ad\'ertiser-eS . 

585,228 

597,380 

Grand  Total . 

1,319,878 

1,380,456 

BIG  SPRING 

Herald-e . 

307,174 

336,252 

Herald-S . 

192,269 

139,964 

Grand  Total . 

499,443 

476,216 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Caller-m . 

955,402 

978,166 

Times-e . 

905,940 

937,398 

Caller-Times-S . 

358,218 

285,432 

Grand  ToUl . 

2,219.560 

2,200,996 

DENISON 

Herald-e . 

255,164 

282,324 

Herald-S . 

143.228 

103,782 

Grand  Total . 

398,392 

386,106 

»  ■-  -  MARSHALL  %r  ■“ 

News  Messenger-e. . 

244,319 

280,840 

News  Messenger-S. . 

166,360 

136,044 

Grand  Total . 

410,679 

416,884 

PARIS 

Xews-e . 

252,364 

278,502 

News-S . 

137,921 

103,270 

Grand  Total . 

390,285 

381,772 

SAN  ANGELO 

Standard-m . 

526,218 

619,278 

Times-e . 

511,686 

.587,622 

Standard-Times-S.  . 

319,984 

251,942 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

1954 

1953 

Tribune-e  (see  Note) 

663,387 

646,803 

Xotb:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 

with  Eagle  (m). 

LOWELL, 

MASS. 

Sun-e . 

464,289 

468.511 

Sun-S . 

172,145 

136,781 

Grand  ToUl . 

636,434 

605,292 

LYNN,  1 

MASS. 

Item-e . 

480,824 

468,121 

Telegrara-News-e. . . 

392,687 

393,931 

Telegram-News-S.. . 

172,312 

122.936 

Grand  Total . 

1.045.823 

984,988 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  (see  Note) . 

448,214 

World-S . 

184,119 

Grand  Total . 

632,333 

Notb:  World  (m)  sold  in  combination 

with  Xews-Star  (e). 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Independent-m . 

848,519 

898,690 

Independent-S . 

292,895 

248.508 

Grand  Total . 

1,141,414 

1,147,198 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m . 

654,282 

781,916 

News-e . 

839,834 

936,094 

Grand  Total . 

1,494,116 

1,718,010 

SALEM 

,  ORE. 

Capital  Journal-e. . . 

563,853 

553,306 

Oregon-State-m .... 

511. .306 

450.704 

Oregon-State-S . 

113.699 

103,132 

Grand  Total . 

1,188,858 

1.107.141 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m . 

602.723 

651.642 

Times-Leader-e .... 

891,024 

962,158 

Independent-S . 

314,434 

263,194 

Grand  Total . 

1,808.281 

1,876.994 

Grand  Total .  1,357,888  1,458,842 


.4dvertising  Linage  Service 
AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Chronicle-m .  697,419 

Chronicle-S .  2.32,.368 

Herald-e .  709,259 


741,265 

208,097 

710,474 


Grand  Total .  1,639,046  1,659,836 

—  BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA.  " 

Telegraph-m  (see 

Note) .  320,501  335,663 

Telegraph-S .  149,020  109,163 


MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e. . . .  690,291 

Wis.  State  Joumal-m  711,109 
{Wis.  State  Joumal-S  344,260 


Grand  Total .  469,521  444,826 

Note:  Telegraph  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 

tion  with  Sunset  News  (e). 

charleston,  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m .  796,434  737,316 

Gazette-S .  335,049  239,670 

Mail-e .  661,537  626,045 

Mail-S .  302,222  192,456 


School  in  Canton 
Named  for  Reporter 

Canton,  Ohio 
School  officials  of  his  home 
town  have  directed  that  a  new 
school  building  be  named  in  honor 
of  the  late  Dennis  R.  Smith,  Can¬ 
ton  Repository  reporter. 

School  board  members  charac¬ 
terized  “Denny”  Smith  as  a  lover 
of  children  whose  name  was  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  public  mind  with 
children’s  activities  such  as  spell¬ 
ing  bees,  marble  tournaments  and 
other  promotions. 

They  also  paid  tribute  to  the 
Repository’s  reporter’s  hard  work 
in  putting  over  “ideas,  campaigns 
and  everything  that  helped  the 
educational  system,”  without  seek¬ 
ing  personal  glory. 


729,827 

743,022 

272,020 


Grand  Total .  1,74.5,660  1,744,869 

{  Includes  PARADE  36,274  lines. 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Advertiser-m .  708,442  669,200 

Advertiser-S .  ,355,796  302,ft36 

Journal-e .  718,634  675,360 


Grand  Total .  1,782,872  1,646,596 

NEW  BED  ,  ,|<D,  MASS. 
Standard-Times-e. . .  697.1.58  760,634 

{Standard-Times-S.  264,607  221,830 


Grand  Total . 

2,095,242 

1,795,487 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m . 

660.855 

685,001 

State-S . 

418,375 

333,503 

Record-e . 

656,750 

668,929 

Grand  Total . 

1,735,980 

1,687,433 

ERIE, 

,  PA. 

Dispatch-d . 

551,246 

604,096 

Dispatch-S . 

384,483 

260,808 

Grand  Total .  961,765  982,464 

_{  Includes  P.ARADE,  36,281  lines. 

OIL  CITY,  PA.  ^ 

Derrick-m .  511,950  527,078 

Blizzard-e .  457,912 527,153 


Grand  Total .  935,729  864,904 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 
Commonwealth- 

Reporter-e .  563,292  586,093 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Times-e .  807,523  755,110 

Times-S .  421,946  313,369 


Grand  Total.  969,862  1,054,231 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e .  751,257  866,528 

PENSACOLA.  FLA.  •  •• 

Journal-m .  393,595  334,551 

News-e .  500,234  393,918 

News-Journal-S _  235,662  170,762 


Grand  ToUl .  1,229,469  1,068,479 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e .  431,473  428,759 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 
Herald-Dispatch-m 

(see  Note) .  737,722  . 

Herald-Advertiser-S  298,120  . 


54%  of  Inlanders  Gel 
Wire  News  on, Tape 

Chicago 

More  than  half  (54%)  of  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  mem¬ 
ber  papers  are  setting  their  wire 
news  with  TTS  circuit  tape,  and 
less  than  half  (47%)  are  using 
TTS  for  local  copy,  an  Inland  sur¬ 
vey  reveals. 

Figures  are  based  on  reports 
from  193  members  whose  replies 
indicated  that  104  are  using  cir¬ 
cuit  tape  and  90  using  Teletyp^ 
setters  to  set  local  news. 

TTS  is  saving  money  for  75% 
of  those  using  TTS. 


Grand  ToUl .  1,129,491 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 
Mercury-m .  665,770 


Grand  ToUl .  1,035,842  . 

-  Note:  Herald-Dispatch  (m)  sold  in 

899,231  combination  with  Advertiser  (e). _ 

- ‘  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y.*  *  '  ' 

Post-Journal-e .  714,677  I  785,288 


718,270 


Credit  Union  Pays 

Dallas,  Tex. 

A  5%  dividend  for  1953  was 
paid  by  the  three-and-a-half-yeap 
old  Dallas  Morning  News  employe 
credit  union.  Minna  McDonald, 
president,  reported  assets  of 
$225,363,  and  704  members. 
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Deportation 
Hearings  Are 
Open  to  Press 

As  a  result  of  protests  by  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Coiiraiit,  de¬ 
portation  proceedings  in  Hartford, 
hitherto  closed  to  the  press,  have 
been  opened,  according  to  the 
February  report  of  J.  R.  Wiggins, 
Washington  ( D.  C. )  Post,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

The  Department  of  Justice, 
when  appealed  to  by  William  J. 
Foote,  managing  editor  of  the 
Courant,  directed  Dominic  T. 
Longo,  district  immigration  offi¬ 
cer,  to  conduct  the  proceedings  in 
public,  Mr.  Wiggins  reported. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturali¬ 
zation  Service,  in  a  revision  of  its 
operations  instructions,  directed  its 
employes: 

“Representatives  of  the  press 
shall  be  permitted  to  attend  (de¬ 
portation)  warrant  hearings  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Service.  .  .  .  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press  shall  be 
permitted  to  examine  the  records 
of  such  hearings,  including  the 
orders  entered,  testimony  and  ex¬ 
hibits.” 

The  press  still  is  barred,  by  law, 
from  certain  types  of  exclusion 
cases. 

“Editors  or  reporters  who  find 
that  they  are  barred  from  depor¬ 
tation  hearings  should  refer  the 
hearing  officer  and/or  the  District 
Director  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  to  page 
98.4  of  their  Operations  Instruc¬ 
tions  book,”  said  G.  Frederick 
Mullen,  director  of  public  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  Department  of 
Justice.  “Actually,  I  do  not  an¬ 
ticipate  any  instances  where  re¬ 
porters  will  run  into  difficulties.” 

The  ASNE  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  has  joined 
with  V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  chairman  of  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Fol  Committee, 
in  appealing  for  publication  of  the 
pensions  received  by  former  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress. 

Plans  of  the  White  House  to 
quicken  the  disposition  of  appeals 
against  alleged  improper  classifi¬ 
cations  are  under  way,  Mr.  Wig¬ 
gins  reported.  He  added  that  there 
apparently  is  to  be  no  continuing 
and  concurrent  review  of  depart¬ 
mental  classification  decisions  at 
the  White  House  level.  Depart¬ 
ment  heads  will  be  alerted  against 
over-classification  but  their  work 
will  not  be  examined  except  upon 
complaints  of  abuse  of  the  order. 

“This  makes  the  proper  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  law,  so  far  as  any 
continuous  and  concurrent  review 
of  classification  steps  is  concerned, 
dependent  upon  departmental  of¬ 
ficials,”  stated  Mr.  Wiggins.  “The 
Eisenhower  order,  apparently,  has 
not  corrected  this  defect  in  the 
original  Truman  order  about 
which  editorial  groups  began  mak¬ 
ing  complaint  two  years  ago.” 


«  sutler  ^ 


EDUCATIONAL — Prof.  Rosemond  Jones,  left,  of  Butler  I’niversity's 
journalism  department  and  Joan  Fleming,  high  school  student  who 
won  an  advertising  essay  contest,  check  the  poster  which  Louis  D. 
Young  tacks  up  on  the  college  bulletin  board.  \Ir.  Young,  who  is 
advertising  director  of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  is  working  with  Butler 
Universitv  in  promoting  the  NAE.\  program  to  “sell”  advertising  as 


program 
a  career. 


Wick  Leads  Editors 
On  European  Tour 

The  latest  Wick  Editors’  Tour 
of  Europe,  led  by  James  L.  Wick, 
executive  of  the  Wick  Newspapers 
in  Ohio,  North  Carolina  and 
Louisiana,  began  by  air  from 
Washington  and  New  York 
Feb.  24. 

The  group  4vill  visit  Frankfort, 
Berlin.  Cologne,  Bonn,  Dussel- 
dorf,  Vienna.  Belgrade,  Athens, 
Lstanbul,  Teheran,  Rome,  Paris 
and  London  before  arrival  back 
in  New  York  on  March  28. 

The  party  is  made  up  of: 

Mrs.  E.  13.  Aldrich,  Pendleton  (Ore.) 
East  Oregonian;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivan 
Bnxell.  Danville'  (Pa.)  Morning  News; 
Sir.  and  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Breed,  Free¬ 
port  (111.)  Journal-Standard;  Mr.  and 
■Mrs.  Lee  Ettelsoii,  CUieago  Daily  Amer- 
iean;  Benjamin  Franklin.  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Daily  Capital;  Mrs.  Lydia  Landon  Gran- 
dier,  San  Diego  (Calif.l  Dailv  Tran- 
seript ;  E.  Z.  Jones,  WBBB,  Burling¬ 
ton.  X.  ('. 

t’orinne  -\.  Kraus,  WDLB,  Marsh¬ 
field.  Wis. :  Wilfred  May,  Commercial 
&  Finaneial  Chronicle,  New  V'ork;  J.  D. 
McMurray.  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 
Times,  WRTX;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Meyer.  KMYR.  Denver,  Colo.;  Howard 
A.  Quirt.  Marshfield  (Wis.)  Daily  Netes- 
Hcrald:  Mrs.  11.  A.  Quirt,  ironwood 
(Mich.)  Daily  Globe;  William  Smullin, 
KIEM  TV,  Eureka,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Wil- 
li.am  Smullin.  KRES-TV,  Medford, 
()re. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Speers, 
Escondido  (Calif.)  Daily  Times  Advo¬ 
cate. 

George  R.  Turpin,  KEYY,  Provo, 
Utah,  Dee  Walker,  Houston  (Texas) 
Chronicle;  Benjamin  Weir,  Charleston 
(ill.)  Daily  Courier;  Mrs.  Jean  Gan¬ 
nett  Williams,  Guy  Gannett  Dailies  and 
Portland,  Me.,  radio  stations;  Mr.  and 
Sirs.  Milton  I.  Wick,  Niles  (Ohio) 
Dailv  Times;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L. 
Wiclt.  New  Iberia  (La.)  Daily  Iberian 
and  Roanoke  Rapids  (X.  C.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald. 

Travelling  onlv  part  of  the  tour  are 
Robert  C.  Dix,  Ravenna  (Ohio)  Record; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  JS  Gray.  .Monroe  (Mich.) 
Evening  .Yews;  Robert  S.  Howard,  Po¬ 
catello  Idaho  State  Journal;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  W.  Howe.  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press,  WJOY;  William  R.  Math¬ 
ews,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star, 
m 

Tour  for  Writers 

Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national  fra¬ 
ternity  for  women  in  journalism, 
will  sponsor  its  third  annual  Eu¬ 
ropean  tour  in  August.  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lees,  of  Study  Abroad,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 


Thomson  Acquires 
Nanaimo  Free  Press 

Nan.vimo,  B.  C. 

The  Nanaimo  Daily  Free  Press 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Thomson 
Company,  Ltd.  It  will  operate  as 
a  division  of  the  Vancouver  News- 
Herald,  Ltd. 

There  will  be  an  enlarged  staff 
for  the  Free  Press  under  the  new 
ownership  and  the  present  staff 
will  be  retained. 

The  Free  Press,  which  has  a 
circulation  of  about  7,000  evening, 
was  founded  in  1874  and  has  been 
owned  by  Ronald  and  Oswald  Nor¬ 
ris  and  Robert  Stewart  since  1933. 
The  paper  will  be  operated  by  the 
present  management  until  March 
31. 

Kenneth  R.  Thomson,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Thomson  Com¬ 
pany,  said  in  a  statement: 

“Editorial  policies  and  staff  will 
be  unchanged.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  Thomson  newspapers  pol¬ 
icy  of  local  autonomy.” 

*  *  « 

Douglas  G.  Moore,  former  cat¬ 
tle  breeder  of  Culverton,  Ga.,  has 
purchased  the  Chesterfield  News 
and  the  Henrico  Herald,  both  Vir¬ 
ginia  county  weekly  newspapers, 
from  William  T.  Amis,  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  Both  papers  are  published 
in  the  same  plant  in  Richmond. 

■ 

Insurance  Agents 
Buy  20-Page  Section 

Louisville,  Ky. 

A  20-page  tabloid  rotogravure 
section  was  published  as  part  of 
a  Sunday  edition  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  observing  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Louisville  Board  of 
Insurance  Agents.  The  entire  sec¬ 
tion  was  published  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement  by  the  board,  which  in¬ 
cludes  fire  and  casualty  under¬ 
writers.  About  40  columns  of  ed¬ 
itorial-type  matter  were  included, 
with  the  story  of  the  board  writ¬ 
ten  by  Lee  Heiman  of  the  C-J 
Sunday  staff  and  a  full-color  cov¬ 
er  by  Paul  Plaschke  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  art  staff. 
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Official  Urges 
Cities  to  Publish 
Property  Lists 

P.ASS.MC  -  Clifton.  N.  J. 

The  Pa.s.saic  -  Clifton  Herald- 
News  has  been  commended  by  the 
director  of  the  New  Jersey  Di¬ 
vision  of  Taxation,  Aaron  K. 
Neeld,  for  the  part  it  played  in 
bringing  about  a  revaluation  of  all 
property  in  Passaic  and  its  publi¬ 
cation  of  all  assessments  last  week. 
(E&P,  Feb.  20,  page  7). 

In  a  letter  to  the  Herald-News, 
Mr.  Neeld  said  every  taxing  dis¬ 
trict  in  New  Jersey  would  do  well 
to  follow  “every  step  in  Passaic’s 
revaluation  program,”  including 
publication  of  assessment  lists  in 
local  newspapers.  The  city  paid 
legal  advertising  rates  for  the 
eight-page  assessment  section. 

The  publication  of  the  list  of 
assessments  on  nearly  8,000  pieces 
of  property  in  Passaic  brought  to 
a  conclusion  a  movement  that  be¬ 
gan  three  years  ago  when  the 
Herald-News  published  a  series  of 
articles  exposing  gross  inequities 
in  the  local  assessments. 

The  series  of  seven  articles, 
written  by  Burton  L.  Hotaling, 
brought  a  swift  reaction.  It  was 
still  running  when  Walter  T.  Mar- 
getts,  Jr.,  then  state  treasurer, 
named  Harry  V.  Osborne  as  a 
special  deputy  director  of  the  tax 
division  to  investigate  alleged  ir¬ 
regularities. 

A  month  later,  Thaddeus 
Barszcz,  director  of  revenue  and 
finance  in  charge  of  the  assess¬ 
ing  office,  was  defeated  for  re- 
election.  Within  another  month 
two  assessors  resigned. 

Mr.  Osborne  came  up  with  a 
report  recommending  that  the  city 
be  revalued  and  reassessed.  The 
report  strongly  censored  several  of 
the  assessors.  A  third  assessor 
eventually  resigned. 

Mayor  Morris  Pashman,  who 
had  taken  over  the  revenue  and 
finance  department,  appointed  a 
Tax  .Advisory  Committee  of  32 
businessmen  and  property  owners 
to  assist  in  the  program.  A  pro¬ 
fessional  firm  did  the  revaluation 
job. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Herald-News, 
State  Tax  Director  Neeld  said 
Mr.  Hotaling’s  contributions  to 
the  laymen’s  understanding  of  this 
involved  process  “is  of  inestimable 
value  in  achieving  public  under¬ 
standing  and  acceptance  of  the 
program. 


Dennis  Estate 

Halifax,  N.  S. 

The  will  of  Senator  W.  H.  Den¬ 
nis,  publisher  of  the  Chronicle- 
Herald  and  Mail-Star,  who  died 
Jan.  18,  disposed  of  an  estate  val¬ 
ued  at  $1,770,000.  Control  of  the 
newspapers  was  bequeathed  to  his 
only  son,  Graham  W.  Dennis,  who 
has  been  managing  director  since 
1952. 
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Coiitrcudiction 
In  UNESCO 
News  Studies 

United  Nations 

Two  studies  of  the  world  press 
were  delivered  here  this  week 
from  UNESCO’s  printer  in  Paris. 
Both  were  scholarly,  heavily-docu¬ 
mented  reports  and  both  came  to 
the  same  conclusion  that  newspa¬ 
pers  the  world  over  are  becoming 
increasingly  dependent  on  the  re¬ 
ports  which  come  to  them  from 
the  major  wire  services. 

But  the  authors  were  at  odds  on 
how  this  reliance  on  agency  re¬ 
ports  affects  the  newspaper. 

In  one  study,  “News  Agencies: 
Their  Structure  and  Operation” 
drafted  by  UNESCO’s  own  staff,  it 
was  argued  that  the  six  “world” 
news  services  were  not  “truly  inter¬ 
national”  since  they  drew  financial 
support,  administrative  leadership 
and  staff  from  a  single  country.  (E 
&  P,  Feb.  20,  page  13.) 

However  ethical  and  impartial 
the  employe,  said  UNESCO,  his 
loyalties  will  lead  him  to  play  the 
news  a  certain  way.  In  short,  the 
wire  services  are  nationalist  enter¬ 
prises — not  internationalist.  What 
is  needed,  UNESCO  suggested,  is 
an  international  approach,  perhaps 
by  setting  up  an  agency  under  the 
UN  staffed  by  the  UN’s  interna¬ 
tional  civil  servants. 

A  few  days  later,  UNESCO’s 
second  offering  contained  the  cri¬ 
ticism  that  the  wire  services  were 
so  “internationalized”  that  papers 
which  rely  mainly  on  them  lack 
“national  subjectivity.”  What  this 
boils  down  to  is  that  papers  which 
rely  on  a  few  such  sources  and  not 
a  network  of  their  own  foreign 
correspondents  lose  “journalistic 
diversity”  and  tend  to  give  the 
readers  “ready  -  made  judgments” 
with  the  danger  that  they  all  begin 
to  sound  alike  and  there  is  “grow¬ 
ing  uniformity  of  thought.” 

On  the  whole,  newsmen  here 
felt  that  UNESCX)  diggings  had 
turned  up  plenty  of  interesting  data 
but  they  didn’t  warm  to  the  con¬ 
tradictory  conclusions. 

The  new  study  —  “One  Week’s 
News:  Comparative  Study  of  17 
Major  Dailies” — was  not  drafted 
by  UNESCO’s  anonymous  staff  but 
by  Jacques  Kayser,  a  French  jour¬ 
nalist.  M.  Kayser  is  best  known 
here  as  the  French  representative 
to  UN  meetings  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  who  waged  a  successful 
one-man  campaign  last  year  to  get 
the  General  Assembly  to  open  for 
government  approval  a  treaty  on 
the  Right  of  (direction. 

M.  Kayser’s  report  was  based  on 
an  appraisal  of  how  17  mass  cir¬ 
culation  papers  handled  the  news 
during  a  typical  week  in  the  Spring 
of  1951.  His  conclusions  were  not 
applicable,  he  said,  to  such  papers 
as  the  New  York  Times,  the  Times 
of  London,  or  Le  Monde  of  Paris. 
He  included  these  three  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  supplement  as  “journals  of  in¬ 


fluence”  which  were  not  in  the  mass 
circulation  category. 

Pravda  and  papers  in  Commu¬ 
nist  China  and  Czechoslavalda 
share  the  same  editorial  outlook 
and  of  course,  Tass  as  their  news 
source.  They  leave  out  all  acci- 
dent-and-crime  reports  and  enter¬ 
tainment  features  since  they  don’t 
have  to  worry  about  competition, 
he  said. 

Such  papers  &s  Al  Misri  of  Cairo, 
Hurriyet  of  Istambul,  La  Prensa 
of  Mexico  City  and  Le  Parisien 
Libere  of  Paris,  which  have  to 
struggle  against  rivals,  tend  to  sen¬ 
sationalize,  he  reported,  and  to 
try  to  please  the  reader  and  stimu¬ 
late  his  interest  with  a  “personal” 
approach  to  the  news.  He  found 
the  same  true  of  the  New  York 
Daily  New  s — his  sole  selection 
from  the  United  States — and  the 
London  Daily  Express,  Australia’s 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  South  Africa’s 
Rand  Daily  Mail. 

The  Times  of  India,  La  Nacion 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Estado  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  and  Stockholm’s 
Dagens  Nyheter  publish  news  and 
comment  fully,  steer  away  from 
sensationalism  at  any  price  and 
avoid  the  “personal”  approach  to 
the  reader. 

M.  Kayser  also  had  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  criticisms:  There  was  an  al¬ 
most  complete  absence  of  good 
narrative  reporting  from  foreign 
correspondents;  news  seldom  was 
presented  in  a  “systematic”  way; 
and  the  reader  really  had  to  hunt 
for  the  facts. 

■ 

Rowland  Wood  Dies; 
Chicago  S-T  Editor 

Chicago 

Rowland  Wood,  63,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  died  here  Feb.  24,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Wood  started  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News  in 
1912.  He  joined  the  Associated 
Press  night  desk  in  New  York 
and  later  became  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
From  there  he  went  to  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch  as 
managing  editor.  He  returned  to 
New  York  a  few  years  later  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Wood  joined  the  Chicago 
Times  in  1937  as  news  editor. 

■ 

False  'Flash'  Caught 

An  alert  operator  in  New  York 
headquarters  of  the  Associated 
Press  last  week  quickly  killed  a 
false  “flash”  on  the  “death”  of 
President  Eisenhower.  Only  a  few 
papers  received  the  item  which 
had  been  filed  by  a  youth  who  got 
to  an  unattended  machine  in  off- 
hours  in  an  upstate  newspaper 
office.  Misspelling  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  name  caught  the  eye  of  the 
New  York  operator  and  he  or¬ 
dered  a  “kill”  at  once.  AP  ex¬ 
ecutives  also  pointed  out  that  use 
of  the  “flash”  slugline  had  been 
abandoned  long  ago. 


James  W.  Weir 
Dies  In  W.  Va. 

Elkins,  W.  Va. 

James  W.  Weir,  71,  veteran 
newspaperman,  former  member  of 
the  West  Virginia  legislature,  died 
Feb.  18. 

He  served  as  secretary  to  U.  S. 
Senator  Clarence  W.  Watson  in 
1911  and  later  was  secretary  to 
Governor  John  J.  Cornwell.  He 
founded  the  weekly  Randolph  Re¬ 
view  here  in  1913  and  continued 
publication  of  it  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Weir  retired  Jan.  1  after 
•serving  33  years  as  secretary  of 
the  West  Virginia  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  The  as.sociation  at  that 
time  merged  with  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Newspaper  Council  under 
the  name  of  the  West  Virginia  Press 
Association. 

Mr.  Weir  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1903  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 
Intelligencer  reportorial  staff. 

■ 

Henry  K.  Williams 
Dies  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Kirk  Williams,  54,  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  the  Dunkirk 
Printing  Co.  and  publisher  of  the 
Dunkirk  Evening  Observer,  died 
Feb.  19. 

A  graduate  of  West  Point,  he 
resigned  as  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Army  in  1932  to  enter  the 
business  operated  by  his  father, 
Henry  K.  Williams,  Sr.,  and  his 
uncle,  Gerald  B.  Williams.  When 
his  father  died  10  years  ago,  Mr. 
Williams  became  vicepresident  and 
he  became  president  and  publisher 
three  years  ago  upon  the  death  of 
his  uncle. 

Mr.  Williams’  grandfather.  Dr. 
Julien  T.  Williams,  founded  the 
Observer  in  1882.  Mr.  Williams 
was  the  immediate  past  president 
of  the  Associated  Dailies  of  New 
York  State  and  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

■ 

George  G.  Wortham 
Dies  in  Richmond 

Richmond,  Va. 

George  Gibson  Wortham,  79, 
who,  with  the  late  Harvey  L.  Wil¬ 
son,  then  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger,  established  the  old 
Richmond  News  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  died  Feb.  20.  The  News, 
in  1903,  merged  with  the  Evening 
Leader. 

Some  years  earlier,  Mr.  Worth¬ 
am  was  associated  with  the  late 
Joseph  Bryan,  father  of  the  late 
John  Stewart  Bryan,  who,  until 
his  death  in  1944  was  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Richmond 
Times  -  Dispatch  and  Richmond 
News  Leader,  and  grandfather  of 
David  Tennant  Bryan,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  president  of 
Richmond  Newspapers.  Mr. 
Wortham  conferred  with  Otto 
Mergenthaler  and  installed  the  first 
Linotype  machine  in  this  section 
of  the  country  for  Joseph  Bryan. 
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Walter  Hine  Dies 
At  Gloversville 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Walter  F.  Hine,  63,  managing 
editor  of  the  Gloversville  Leader- 
Republican  and  the  Morning  Her¬ 
ald  since  1948,  died  Feb.  21.  Mr. 
Hine  began  as  an  office  boy  for 
the  old  Leader  in  1907  and  worked 
almost  continuously  for  the  Glov¬ 
ersville  newspapers  until  his  death. 

For  brief  periods  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  old  Geneva  (N.  Y.) 
News  and  Seneca  Falls  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Geneva  Times.  He 
became  city  editor  of  the  Leader- 
Republican  in  1916.  He  was  af¬ 
filiated  with  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the 
.^PME,  and  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

(^bttuarp 


George  Edward  Greller,  Sr., 
47,  art  director  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  since  1940  and 
formerly  with  the  New  York  Sun 
and  New  York  Journal- American, 
Feb.  23. 

m  *  * 

Roland  R.  Coe,  47,  cartoonist 
and  creator  of  “Little  &out,”  with 
the  New  York  Post  from  1937 
until  1942,  at  Amherst.  Mass., 
Feb.  21. 

*  *  * 

Oscar  Williams,  Jr.,  57,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Greensboro  (N. 
C.)  Daily  News  and  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal,  in  New  York,  Feb. 
19. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Boyd  Kidd,  82,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Hawaiian  Star,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  and  New  York  American, 
at  Biloxi,  Miss.,  Feb.  17. 

*  *  * 

Adolphe  Nantel,  67,  with  Le 
Canada,  Montreal,  until  it  ceased 
publication  last  November  and 
formerly  with  Montreal’s  La 
Presse,  Feb.  16. 

*  *  * 

Richard  A.  Moore,  45,  wild¬ 
life  editor  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  since  1951  and  a  former 
sports  editor  and  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Daily  News,  Feb.  15. 

*  *  • 

Henry  J.  Dodgson,  71,  former¬ 
ly  news  editor  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and  since 
1924  editor  of  the  Fraternal  Mon¬ 
itor  in  Rochester,  Feb.  17. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Ross  Whitehead,  87, 
until  recently  vicepresident  of  the 
Consolidated  Paper  Corporation 
and  formerly  for  10  years  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  in  Mont¬ 
real,  Feb.  15. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  Weeks,  formerly  with 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  dailies  and  on« 
with  the  Calgary  Albertan  and  a 
past  president  of  the  Vancouver 
local  of  the  Newspaper  Guild,  re¬ 
cently. 
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Washington's 
Birthday  Sales 
Crowd  Stores 

Washington’s  birthday  proved  to 
be  an  effective  linage  and  sales 
lure  this  week  in  some  cities. 

In  New  York,  where  14th  Street 
merchants  experimented  with  bar¬ 
gain  sales  via  large-space  ads  in 
dailies,  police  were  summoned  to 
whip  some  semblance  of  order  into 
the  50,000  shoppers  who  took  the 
area  by  storm. 

Two  stores,  S.  Klein’s  and 
Hearns,  dubbed  the  promotion  the 
greatest  day’s  business  in  their  his¬ 
tory.  Hearns  extended  the  sale  for 
two  days. 

Branches  Also  Jammed 

Similar  activity  was  reported  at 
Hearns  branches  in  the  city. 

Both  Klein’s  and  Hearns  lured 
shoppers  with  ads  designed  to  tempt 
the  thrifty.  Examples:  “famous 
make’’  radios  at  $5.95  apiece; 
small-screen  TV  sets  at  $6.95;  wo¬ 
men’s  Spring  coats  at  $8;  six  cul¬ 
tured  pearl  necklaces  for  $2.97 
each  plus  tax. 

Schools  were  closed  and  the 
weather  was  a  “perfect  70.” 

Records  in  Washington 

Record  newspaper  linage  and 
new  retail  sales  highs  were  rung 
up  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
this  annual  promotion  originated. 

Some  stores  found  prospective 
customers  had  waited  more  than 
24  hours  for  the  Monday  opening. 
Suburban  stores  bid  through  the 
Washington  newspapers  for  the 
city  trade. 

While  there  were  the  usual  of¬ 
fers  of  typewriters  (5)  at  99  cents 
apiece,  automobile  (1)  for  99 
cents,  promotion  managers  of  the 
newspapers  looked  at  an  average 
four-page  increase  in  ad  copy  over 
last  year — centered  largely  in  Fri¬ 
day,  Sunday,  and  Monday  news¬ 
papers — and  saw  reason  for  espe¬ 
cial  satisfaction  in  the  trend  toward 
more  “solid”  merchandise. 

Special  pricing  of  regular  mer¬ 
chandise,  bona  fide  clearances,  were 
more  extensively  used  than  in  the 
past,  newspaper  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  staffs  noted  with  approval. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Birthday  sales  —  detailed 
listing  of  scores  of  items,  the  “not 
all  sizes”  groups,  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances — newspapers  were  the 
only  media  by  which  the  story 
could  adequately  be  told  in  paid 
space. 

Baltimore  Report 

A  substantial  linage  increase  in 
both  the  Sunday  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun  and  the  Baltimore  American 
was  reported. 

Marshall  Trippe,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  the  News-Post  and  Sunday 
American,  described  sales  results 
as  “very,  very  good  all  over  town. 
Better  even  than  the  stores  had 
anticipated.” 

Mr.  Trippe  said  one  major  de¬ 
partment  store  stayed  out  of  the 


promotion  because  it  didn’t  like 
the  idea. 

In  Chicago,  where  Washington’s 
Day  clearance  sales  are  a  tradi¬ 
tion  and  stores  remain  open  into 
the  evening,  merchants  reported 
the  biggest  shopping  crowds  since 
the  Christmas  season.  The  Chicago 
Tribune^s  Sunday  edition  contained 
90  columns  more  of  retail  linage 
than  on  the  corresponding  day  a 
year  ago;  the  Sun-Times  had  a  six- 
page  gain;  the  American  and  News 
said  linage  was  about  equal  to  that 
in  1953. 

Special  Auto  Sections 

In  the  Hartford,  Conn;,  area 
special  auto  sections  were  published 
on  the  Washington’s  Birthday 
weekend,  in  conjunction  with  the 
annual  dealer  Open  House  pro¬ 
grams. 

Sizes  of  these  sections  included: 
Hartford  Courant,  34  pages;  Hart¬ 
ford  Times,  32  page.s;  Waterbary 
Republican  -  American,  18  pages; 
New  London  Evening  Day,  16 
pages;  and  the  New  Haven  Regis¬ 
ter,  20  pages. 

Used  Teaser  Ads 

Frank  O.  Muni,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  the  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Daily  Press,  ran  teaser  ads  prior 
to  Washington’s  Birthday.  Copy 
read:  “WBS.  (jVashington’s  Birth¬ 
day  Sales).  See  tomorrow’s  paper 
for  announcements  that  will  be  of 
importance  to  everyone  on  the  pen¬ 
insula.” 

“The  stores  were  jammed,”  Mr. 
Muni  said.  “Our  Sunday  paper 
carried  55  bargain  ads.  Twenty- 
six  stores  cooperated  in  advertising 
the  sale.” 

■ 

Merrill  Lord  Dies; 

Ran  Newsprint  Pool 

Washington 

Merrill  M.  Lord,  government 
representative  in  the  newsprint 
“pool”  by  which  small  publica¬ 
tions  were  saved  from  suspending 
and  a  general  curtailment  order 
was  avoided,  died  here  Feb.  19. 

Mr.  Lord  coordinated  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  which  some  large  newspa¬ 
pers  made  available  paper  ton¬ 
nage  for  distribution  among  small¬ 
er  users  threatened  with  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  operations. 

A  newspaper  career  in  Bangor, 
Me.,  and  as  a  Hearst  executive  in 
Boston,  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
and  Syracuse  preceded  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  in  1951,  as  chief  of  NPA’s 
newspaper  branch.  He  continued 
in  the  Commerce  Department’s 
Defense  Services  Administration. 

■ 

Mixed  Sports 

Miami 

Readers  of  the  Miami  Daily 
News,  thinking  they  had  lost  a 
season  somewhere,  did  a  double- 
take  when  they  spotted  the  ban¬ 
ner  headline:  “Bases  Loaded  in 
9th.”  It  referred,  of  course,  to 
the  last  race  at  Hialeah  which 
was  won  by  a  horse  named  Bases 
Loaded. 


Beeson  Quote 
Is  Sustained; 

He  Apologizes 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Newspapers  frequently  take 
charges  of  “misquote”  without 
making  a  defense.  In  the  case  of 
Albert  C.  Beeson’s  nomination  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
chose  to  keep  the  record  straight. 

The  dispute  began  over  a  quo¬ 
tation  Mr.  Beeson  dictated  at  leis¬ 
ure  in  his  Food  Machinery  Corp. 
office  here  Jan.  7,  just  after  he  was 
nominated  for  the  NLRB  post. 

Said  Mr.  Beeson: 

“The  nomination  by  President 
Eisenhower  is  for  a  one  year  term. 

I  expect  at  this  time  I  shall  re¬ 
turn  to  my  duties  with  Food  Ma¬ 
chinery  upon  completion  of  this 
period  if  it  is  granted  me  through 
Senate  approval.” 

Under  questioning  of  Senator 
Lehman  (D-N.  Y.)  regarding  the 
statement,  Mr.  Beeson  on  Jan. 
22  told  the  committee: 

“I  was  almost  sick  to  read  that 
quote.  I  had  no  appointment,  and 
it  was  not  up  to  me  to  say  such 
a  thing.” 

Taken  aback,  the  Mercury  dug 
into  the  facts  and  on  Jan.  28  set 
the  record  straight.  The  story  had 
been  covered  locally  by  Norm 
Bowman,  business  writer,  and  in 
Washington  by  Wes  Peyton. 

Played  up  under  a  three  col¬ 
umn  head  on  page  one  were  the 
two  reporters’  stories  of  the  inci¬ 
dent,  a  box  explaining  the  issue 
and  a  reference  to  an  editorial. 

Gist  of  the  stories  and  editorial 
was:  The  Beeson  quote  was  as 
stated  and  neither  reporter  had 
anything  to  apologize  for. 

On  Feb.  2  Mr.  Beeson  went  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
and  admitted  that  the  Mercury 
was  right  and  that  he  was  wrong. 

He  declared  that  it  was  in  “no 
sense  an  attempt  to  mislead”  but 
an  “honest  mistake”  caused  by 
confusing  two  interviews. 

Also  on  Feb.  2  Mr.  Beeson 
wired  the  Mercury  his  apologies 
for  the  incident.  He  said,  in  part, 
“.  .  .  due  to  a  confusion  for  which 
I  can  only  apologize,  I  denied 
making  a  statement  which  I  had 
made.  I  was  obviously  wrong  in 
not  recalling  it  at  the  time.  .  .  .” 

Editor's  Statement 
Backs  Up  Reporter 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

In  a  signed  statement  on  Page 
One,  Executive  Editor  Ed  Ray  of 
the  San  Antonio  Express  took  is¬ 
sue  with  Air  Force  ^retary  Har¬ 
old  Talbott  on  the  accuracy  of  a 
story  written  by  Bill  Bellamy,  the 
newspaper’s  managing  editor. 

After  Mr.  Talbott  had  declared 
before  e  Congressional  committee 
that  the  Express  story  giving  his 
remarks  about  Randolph  Air  Force 
Base  was  inaccurate,  Mr.  Ray 
wrote:  “The  Express,  of  course. 


must  keep  the  record  straight” 

He  reviewed  the  circumstances 
of  the  Secretary’s  remarks  at  a 
dinner  and  said  that  he,  too,  heard 
them  just  as  Mr.  Bellamy  did  and 
they  were  quoted  accurately.  “I’m 
not  deaf.  Neither  is  Bellamy,”  his 
statement  declared. 

■ 

BoA  to  Decide 
On  Plans  for 
Billing  Setup 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  (ANPA)  will  hold 
the  third  of  a  series  of  meetings 
April  19  to  determine  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  setting  up  a  central  group 
for  the  billing  and  checking  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

Directors  of  the  Bureau  ap¬ 
pointed  the  subcommittee  in  Octo¬ 
ber  to  determine  whether  a  central 
organization  to  handle  ordering, 
checking,  and  billing  of  national 
linage  promised  sufficient  ad¬ 
vantages  to  advertisers,  agencies 
and/or  newspapers  to  warrant  a 
comprehensive  survey  being  made. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of 
Carl  M.  Gillespie,  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune  and  Democrat;  Sterling  E. 
Graham,  Forrest  City  Publishing 
Co.,  Cleveland;  John  W.  Moffat, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune;  John  E.  Rohde,  Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald.  Inc.,  Chicago;  George 
F.  Russell,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 
Tribune;  P.  B.  Stephens,  New 
York  News;  and  Louis  A.  Weil, 
Jr.,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald, 
chairman. 

The  subcommittee  has  held  two 
meetings  of  an  exploratory  nature, 
it  was  announced  this  week.  A 
proposal  and  an  estimate  for  a 
survey  has  been  received  from  a 
management  consultant  firm,  but 
no  action  has  been  taken  on  it 

Any  recommendation  that  may 
be  decided  upon  in  April  will  be 
referred  to  the  Bureau’s  board  of 
directors  April  20. 


Safety  Crusades 
To  Be  Expanded 

Washington 

A  “crusade  for  safety”  in  every 
city,  based  on  the  signing  of  safety 
plages  distributed  by  newspapers 
and  other  organizations,  was  en¬ 
dorsed  at  the  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Highway  Safety  last 
week. 

The  campaign  will  be  patterned 
after  crusa^s  waged  with  success 
by  several  newspapers  in  1953. 

“We  believe  that  the  key  to 
progress  in  traffic  safety  is  an  in¬ 
terested.  fully  informed  public,” 
said  the  report  of  the  group  headed 
by  Charles  F.  McCabill  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  News.  ‘The 
general  aim  of  our  crusade  is  to 
reach  each  motorist  and  pedestrian 
as  an  individual  and  to  impress 
on  him  the  importance  of  his  own 
efforts  for  traffic  safety.” 
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Pact  Protects 
Major  Sullens, 
Court  Is  Told 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Trial  of  the  lawsuit  in  which  the 
owners  of  the  Jackson  Daily  News 
seek  to  prevent  the  Clarion-Ledger 
group  from  acquiring  control  stock 
in  the  Mississippi  Publishers  Cor¬ 
poration  ran  into  the  fifth  week 
with  principals  still  on  the  stand. 

R.  M.  Hederman,  Clarion-Led¬ 
ger  manager,  said  that  Walter 
Johnson.  Jr.  would  be  fired  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News  if  the  Hederman 
group  succeeds  in  gaining  control 
of  MPC  by  buying  20  shares  of 
stock  for  $250,000  from  Mrs.  Ann 
Sullens  Loma.x. 

Clarion  -  Ledger  Editor  T.  M. 
Hederman,  Jr.  testified  that  the 
stock  purchase  agreement  con¬ 
tained  a  provision  that  Maj.  Fred¬ 
erick  Sullens,  father  of  Mrs.  Lo¬ 
max.  would  draw  his  salary  for  life, 
even  if  he  didn’t  continue  as  editor 
of  the  News. 

Bob  Hederman  also  told  the 
court  that  his  group  would  permit 
Major  Sullens  to  continue  to  vote 
the  20  shares  if  they  are  purchased 
from  his  daughter. 

The  News  group  has  charged 
the  Clarion-Ledger  owners  with 
conspiring  to  gain  control  of  the 
two  newspapers. 

It  was  brought  out  in  reference 
to  the  shakeup  in  which  Mr.  John¬ 
son  would  be  deposed  that  he 
would  continue  active  in  the  cor¬ 
poration  because  he  is  a  major 
shareholder. 

Dividends  Reported 

Mr.  Johnson  said  his  350  shares 
of  Daily  News  stock  had  yielded 
him  dividends  of  approximately 
$40,000  for  each  of  four  years, 
1949-52,  and  his  salary  was  $32,- 
500  a  year.  In  1952,  he  said,  he 
received  a  total  of  $97,300,  of 
which  $74,500  was  dividends  and 
salary,  the  rest  was  for  travel  ex¬ 
penses  and  rental  of  property. 

One  area  of  friction  between 
him  and  the  Hederman  group,  it 
was  brought  out.  covers  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  increases  in  rates  for  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  He  reiterated 
that  he  would  oppose  the  recom¬ 
mendation  for  an  increase  made 
by  the  newspapers’  representatives 
recently  because,  he  said,  advertis¬ 
ers  don’t  get  their  money’s  worth 
now  on  Sunday  with  some  sub¬ 
scribers  taking  both  papers. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  also  was 
opposed  to  raising  the  price  of 
the  papers  above  5c  a  copy. 

“On  some  days,”  he  remarked, 
“you  can  throw  both  the  Daily 
News  and  the  Clarion-Ledger  up 
into  the  air  and  read  all  the  news 
in  it  before  it  hits  the  ground.  I 
can’t  say  that  it  is  worth  more 
than  a  nickel.” 

The  Daily  News  group  also  asks 
dissolution  of  the  joint  corporation 
which  was  formed  Aug.  24,  1937 
under  a  Delaware  charter. 


Pressure  Tactics 

Russellville,  Ala. 

Homer  Nelson,  reporter  for  the 
Florence  (Ala.)  Times,  was  at¬ 
tacked  and  beaten  by  two  youths 
while  walking  down  the  street  to 
check  a  news  story.  The  boys 
threatened  Mr.  Nelson  because 
their  names  had  appeared  in  the 
paper  in  stories  of  their  previous 
brushes  with  the  law. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

SALES,  Appraisals.  Management  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.. 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

For  better  newspaper  properties.  I 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies.  j 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 

P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Otlif, 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 

3570  Frances  .\ve.  Venice,  Calif. 

★  ir  are  not  as  much  interested  in 

sales  as  in  satisfaction.  A.  W.  Stypes 
&  Co..  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
California. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant.  Michigan. 

•  •  WIDE  selection  of  California  and 
■Arizona  weeklies.  50  years’  experience 
in  satisfying  buyers  in  Western  news¬ 
paper  properties. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  California 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  California 

MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 

2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement.  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

"Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 

35  vears  in  newspaper  work 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHOYSEN 

446  Ocean  .Ave.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

,  ..  , 

j  Editor  &  Publisher’s 

CHART  AREA  MAP 
is  on  Page  66.  A  Great  Help  In 
showing  location  without  identifl- 
j  cation. 

Sports  Writer  Held  Up 

Chicago  i 

Patrick  Joyce,  sports  writer  in 
the  International  News  Service  bu¬ 
reau  here,  was  slugged  and  robbed  ^ 
by  four  hoodlums  last  week  while  ' 
en  route  home  after  finishing  his  | 
work.  He  suffered  a  gash  above  ' 
his  right  eye  requiring  six  stitches 
when  one  of  the  hoodlums  struck  ' 
him  with  a  pistol. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Consultants 

NKWSPAPEK-TV  sales,  purchases, 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Publishers  Service.  P.  O.  Boi 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Publications  for  Sale _ 

JSXUJSPTtOXAL  Ohio  weekiy  in  $36,- 
000  class.  Terms.  Others  in  your 
price  range.  Broker.  Box  800,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MIDWTIST  WEEKLY  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing  plant.  Did  $88,000  last 
year.  Potential  far  greater.  Nearby 
large  city  ripe  for  shopper  or  another 
daily.  Excellent  equipment.  Will  sell 
subject  to  three  appraisers,  one  for 
you,  one  for  me,  and  third  picked  by 
first  two.  $50,000  cash  needed.  Will 
carry  balance.  Owner  going  into 
daily  field.  Adequate  skilled  help.  Box 

801,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WEEKLY  in  potential  daily  field.  No 
competition.  Booming  community  of 
10.000  with  halt  billion  industrial 
development.  Owner  retiring.  Takes 
$63,000  cash  to  handle.  Larry  Towe 
Agency,  1807  South  Shore,  Holland, 

Michigan. _ 

HERE’S  A  CHALLENGE  I  LITTLE 
(but  loud)  weekly;  fully  equipped. 
Now  one-man  shop  but  ideal  set-up 
for  a  newspaper  man  or  man-wife 
combo  who  want  to  settle  in  a  thriv¬ 
ing  community.  $9,000  gross;  compe¬ 
titive  field;  real  opportunity.  Write 

Uniontown  (Kentucky)  Eye. _ 

.\NG1X)-JEW1SH  Weekly  newspaper 
covering  Gulf  Coast  and  Central  Flo¬ 
rida  at  Sacrifice.  Owner  has  other  in¬ 
terests  and  must  sell  or  find  active 
I>artner.  Excellent  proposition  for 
right  persons.  Box  901,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

FLORID.A  —  Political  weekly,  state¬ 
wide;  50%.  gross,  or  $15,000;  half 
down;  also  labor  monthly,  .$3,500 
cash.  Both  money  makers.  Box  914, 
Kilitor  .L-  Publisher.  _ 


WEEKLY  CHAIN 

-Are  you  realizing  your  full 
potential!  Investigate  this 
top  income  property  in  Great 
Lakes  State.  4  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  one  plant.  1953  gross 
$172,000.  Will  do  $250,000 
in  1954.  Nets  25%.  A-1  in 
every  way.  Contact  Mr. 
Libby,  35  E.  Kellogg,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Publications  for  Sale 

ROCK  V  MUL.M  Al.\  EXCLUSIVE 
COUNTY  SE.IT.  Gross  $30,000.  Ask¬ 
ing  $22,000  with  $10,000  ilown.  Jack 
L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4058  Melrose, 
Los  .Vngeles  29.  California. 
SUBURBANS  and  COMPETlTn'E 
Weeklies  offered  in  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
North  Carolina,  from  $15,000  to  $125,- 
000.  Bailey- Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas. 

Publications  Wanted 

kORAlER  PUBLISHER 
Wants  to  Purchase  Daily 
In  Ohio,  Indiana  or  Illinois 
Confidentiai.  Possibly  all  Cash. 
Desires  Immediate  .\ction.  No  “dick¬ 
ering."  Box  802.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Business  Opportunities _ 

94th  year  publishing  local  news,  pic¬ 
tures,  ads,  Sanders  3  is  the  Living¬ 
ston  County  buy,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERV1CF.S 
_ Press  Identification 

I'EKM.ANENT  Winilshieid  'Press'* 
Identification  for  8  cents.  Free  details. 
781  Pierpont  St.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

_ Syndicates — E'eatures 

•MY  BEAUT V  SECRETS"  by  Hedy 
Lamarr.  24  installments.  About  750 
words  each.  Territories  now  available. 
Samples  on  request.  Hollywood  Press 
Syndicate.  6605  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hol¬ 
lywood  28.  California. 

_ Press  Engineers _ 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  .\ve.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
_ STillwell  6-0098-009!) _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
A  N  Y  W  HERE 
28  East  4th  Street.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  «i 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Strert 

Rockford^_^____^_^^__^_^^llinoit 

_ Photo  Eimniviiig 

F.VIRUHILD  Engravings.  Fast  Serv¬ 
ice.  7c  per  square  inch.  Daily  En¬ 
terprise,  Newton,  North  Carolina. 

Periodical  Subscriptions 

.Are  you  the  last  one  on  the  Office 
reading  list  ! 

Then  enter  an 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
subscription  to  your  home  address 
$6.50 — one  full  year  (52  issues) 
Write  GMCB.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Composing  Room 

.MAUHl.NKKY  AVAIL.AHLE  due  W 
consolidation:  Model  8  linotype,  mats, 
$1800;  CSM  Intertype,  mats,  $2000; 
model  L  linotype,  mats,  $700;  Lud¬ 
low,  parts,  21 ',4  fonts  of  mats.  2  cabi¬ 
nets,  $2000;  Nolan  router,  floor  model, 
$250;  2  Miller  saws.  $125  each; 

Hammond  Easy  Kaster,  8  col,  $600; 
Duplex  .Anglebar  8  page  flatbed  pc*^- 
Write  Cbas.  Barnes,  Times,  Kenton,  0. 


I 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  27,  1954 


:  Classified  Section  : 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

SITUATIONS  WANTISD — (Payable  With  Order) 

4  times  @  4So  line  each  Insertion;  3  @  60c;  2  @  6&o;  1  ®  66e 
Add  16o  for  Box  Service 

ALL  OTHER  CL/\88IFICAT10NS! 

4  times  @  OOc  line  each  insertion:  3  @  B6e;  2  @  81.00;  1  ®  81.10. 

3  line  minimum:  16e  additional  for  box  service. 

Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.  M.  (After  last  mall). 

COUNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  Informa¬ 
tion).  Boxholders’  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

A  nnDCCCs  ^  Publisher  Classified.  1700  Timet  Tower. 

New  York  3G,  New  Y’ork,  Phone:  BRyant  B-3M2. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


MATS 

20  fonts  Intertype  8  pt.  Rcj-al  }I 
with  bold.  Fonts  of  1442  mats  in- 
elnding  key  board  fractions  and  extra 
channel  quads,  contrasted.  Mata  in¬ 
stalled  new  Dec.  1,  1953.  some  uaed 
Tcry  little.  $225  per  font.  Teletype- 
setter  keyboard  layout  282F.  Write 
Chas.  Medlin.  Sentinel-Star,  P.  0. 
Bos  2833.  Orlando.  Florida. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 
Press  Room  _ 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

20  Paite  —  224^"  —  1  Unit  5  Plate 
Wide.  AC  Chain  Drive  —  Half  and 
Quarter  Fold. 

COMPLETF.  STEREO 
DUPLEX  Mat  Roller;  Gas  MeUl  Fur¬ 
nace:  Pump  and  Spout;  Curved  Cast- 
ine  Box;  Shaver;  Tail  Cutter:  Chip¬ 
ping  Block:  Curved  Router;  Scorch¬ 
er;  1«  Chases;  and  16  new  Turtles. 
V  COMPLETE  COMPACT  PACK.AGE 
AVAILABLE  TMAf EDT ATELY— 
LOCATED  4VYOMTNO 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .Ave..  New  York  36 


BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

5  Model  29  Linotypes — 4  Alagazine  i 

2  '72  and  2  '90  Channel  i 

Microtherm  Electric  Pots.  AC 

6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessories  j 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132 — N.  Y.  36 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertvpes.  Alodels 
5,  8,  14.  26.  Intertypes  B — C — CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good  j 
used  machines  available  attractively  i  Slraiahtline  Web  Press.  2  plates  wide, 
pricef  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North-'  3  Je^ks  fiiqh,  with  A.C.  motor  and 


24-PAGE  HOE 
FOR  SALE 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

AC  Drive — Chases  and  Accessoriei. 
Located  Illinois — Available  Feb.  15. 

i  20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Complete  Stereo — 2214'' — AC  Drive 
Combination  pg  Folder 

4  DECK  GOSS 

2  Plate  wide — 23-9/16" — Stereo 

3  UNItIhOE— 2550 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings — 
21^4" — Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive 

3  UNIT~HOE— 2148 

Steel  Cylinders 
Roller  Bearings — 2214" 

4  UNIT  HOE— 2804 

A^ertical  Type — AC  Drive — 2214" 

3  Ami  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 


Stereotype 


LOOKING  FOR  A 
RE-MELTING  FURNACE? 

FOR  SALE — Hoe  Re-melting  Furnace 
with  pot,  hood  and  equipped  with  2 
enclosed  easting  troughs.  15  years  old. 
8000  lb.  capacity.  Automatic  tempera¬ 
ture  controls.  Good  condition.  Produces 
top  quality  metal.  Real  low  price. 
WRITE 

Boston  Record-American 

&OX  205,  Winthrop  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


em  Machine  Works.  323  North  Fourth 
8t..  Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylvania 


INTERTYPE  Model  C,  Serial  No. 
JJ30,  3  magazines,  3  molds,  Margach 
freder,  $2,000.  Can  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

HOE  Flat  Shaver  with  3-HP.  motor, 
t235.  Also  Hoe  curved  router  for 
53  9/16  plates  with  3-HP.  motor  $250. 

4  FONTS  7 ’4  point  Excelsior  with 
Bold.  $60  per  font. 

CONTACT  Joe  Hivller.  Superintendent, 
South  Omaha  Sun.  4808  South  25th 
St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


stereotype  equipment, 
available. 


Immediately 


THREE  Model  Linotypes,  Serials 
;53836.  553837,  5.53838.  Three  Tele- 
typesetter  units  (now  on  Model  8’s). 
Four  Teletypesetter  jierforator  ma¬ 
chines.  Will  sell  as  equipped  or  sepa¬ 
rately.  Also  have  Elrod  with  14 
molds,  remelt  furnace,  4-mold  pig  cas¬ 
ter,  Miller  Saw.  6  fonts  7  *4  Corona 
with  No.  2  Bold,  and  4  fonts  8  pt. 
Memphis  Bold  with  8  pt.  Excelsior 
light.  Everything  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  THE  NEWS,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


For  further  particulars  write: 

THOMA5  W.  HALL  CO.,  Inc. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


4  UNIT  HOE— 2283 

Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 
23-9/16" — Cline  Reels  and  Tensions 


6  UNIT  HOE 

Vertical  Type — DC  Drive- 


-21%" 


DUPLEX  U^ITUBULAR 

4  Unit  16-Page  Unituhular  with  color 
cylinder.  .\C  drive.  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment. 

Press  available  immediately. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


Box  903 


Boise.  Idaho 


•  N.Y.  1 

Newsprint  1 

.  Inc.  j 

MEXI)  PAPER  BREAKS  with  Splic¬ 
ing  Tapes.  Also  newsprint.  Bunge  Pulp 
k  Paper  Co..  45  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  36. 

rs  j 

Photo  P'nKraving 

rs 

serfs!  1 

)re8set 

.  N.  Y.  j 

COMPLETE  Engraving  Room,  3  years 
old.  Robertson  20"  Camera,  Lens, 
Lights.  Temperature  Sink.  Vacuum 
Frame,  Whirler,  Stainless  Etcher, 
Stove,  Cooler,  Powder  Cabinet,  Guil¬ 
lotine,  etc.  Complete. 

tepairi, 
pes  of 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 

Street  ; 

Press  Room 

Illinois 

GOSS  6-Unit  HSLC  Press 

HOE  Unit-Type  Octuple  Press 

GOSS  4-Deck  64-P8ge  Press 

HOE  2-Unit  32-Page  Press 

t  Sprv- 

[\j  En¬ 
ina. 

e  OfBco 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  W.  42  St..  New  York  36.  N.  T. 

dress 

sues) 

isher. 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

d  Units — 24  Pages — 10  extra  Color 
Cylinders  with  2  Folders — ^Twinned — 
AC  Drive  and  Modern  Stereo. — -iLocat. 
«d  Detroit — Available  May. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

MO  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 

due  to 
>e,  msts, 
$2000; 

0 ;  Lnd- 
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/.  1954 

M  page  GOSS  magaxine  press,  four 
pistes  wids.  32  pages  black  and  one 
olor.  844"  X  1144"  page  sise.  Now  ia 
^dwest.  Inspection  invited.  Dealer. 
600.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  f 

FOR  SALE: 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  16  page 
standard  2  to  1  model  printing  press 
with  metal  furnace  and  pump,  vacuum 
hack  casting  box,  plate  finishing  ma¬ 
chine  and  chipping  block.  .-Ml  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Used  for  small  daily 
piihlieafion  only.  Write  .Tohn  Peters, 
Business  Manager.  The  Daily  .TefFer- 
sonian.  Cambridge,  Ohio. 


2  UNIT  DUPLEX 

Semi-Cylindrical — 2244" — 16/32  pgs. 
Complete  stereo.  AC  Drive 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


CL'RVED  KOL'TER,  good  mat  roller, 
hand  casting  outfit.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho.  _ 


WANTED  TO  BUT  24  to  32  page 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press  complete 
with  Stereo  equipment.  Can  move  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  835,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HFXP  W  ANTED 


Administrative 


8  PAGE  Duplex  double  drive,  flat  bed 
newspaper  press,  angle  bar  folder. 
22 %"  cutoff.  15  H.P.,  AC  220  motor. 
Produces  good  paper.  See  running. 
Terms.  Broker,  Box  5200,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BLSlNLc-S  MAN AUl-.lv  who  can  also 
promote — not  manage — circulation  on 
small  Southeast  daily.  Hustler  only. 
Can  inve.st.  Box  903,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circniirtioii 


u 
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•k  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  w-e  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
he  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

•k  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
enninment  to  vour  specific  needs. 

■(k  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago.  Illinois 


GOSS 

STRAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS. 
4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16"  cut  off. 
-V.C.  drive,  2  folders.  1  equipped  with 
44  fold.  Equii>ped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides,  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
equipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra 
rollers  and  sitare  parts.  In  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition,  can  be  seen  oper¬ 
ating.  MInneap'vlis  Shopping  News, 
Minneapolis  14.  Minnesota. _ 


Stereotype 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
LARGE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  wantt 
experienced  circulation  man.  Must 
assume  full  charge  of  national  distri¬ 
bution.  Willing  to  move  to  Hollywood, 
California.  Write  fully  stating  quali¬ 
fications,  experience,  references,  lal- 
ary  expected.  Only  top  men  need  ap¬ 
ply.  Box  631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Classified  Advertising 

Manager — salesman  for  8,300  ABU 
Daily.  Top  opportunity.  Write  fail 
particulars  to  Box  628,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


SACRIFICE 

EORCED  to  vacate  premises  of  the 
former  Philadelphia  Record  and  are 
offering  at  a  great  rednefion  the  finest 
equipment  available  on  the  present 
market. 

4  UNIT  HOE  fNo.  2804) 

Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing- 
Spray  Fountain — 2244"  ent- 
off — AC  Drive.  Reels,  Ten¬ 
sions  and  Auto  Pasters. 

This  equipment  was  installed  new 
in  1938  and  shut  down  Jan.  1947.  It 
has  had  proper  maintenance. 

For  information  and  inspection  call 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  36.  N.  T. 
BRyant  9-1130 


Surplus  Equipment 
For  Sale 

2  Alico  Infra-Rod  Dryers..  $700  ea 
1  2000  lb.  Capacity  Gas 
Heat  Monarch  Peg  Remelt 
Furnace  with  Bottom  pour 

off;  Partlow  Control . $400 

1  Kemp  Stereo.  Job  Pot, 

1500  lbs.  Capacity:  com¬ 
plete  with  motor,  turbine 
and  Partlow  Control....  $300 
12  Fonts  Paragon  with  Bold, 

7vl62  .  $  75  ea. 

1  Font  Paragon  with  Italic. 

10v448  .  $  80 

2  Excelsior  with  B.  F.  No. 

2.  12v378  .  $  80  ea. 

2  Fonta  Paragon  with  Bold, 

10v450  .  $  80  ea. 

3  Font-s  Excelsior  with  Bold, 

744 v46  . $  75ea. 

2  Fonts  Paragon  with  Bold, 

9vl58  .  $  80  ea. 

2  Fonts  Paragon  with  Bold, 

544v66  .  $  75  ea. 

1  Font  Paragon  with  Bold, 

744v18  .  $  75 

1  Pont  Metrolite  S2  with 

Italic,  10v478  .  $  85 

1  Pont  Textype  with  B.  P. 

No.  2,  10t322  .  $  85 

NOTE:  All  Fonts  are  complete  and  all 
equipment  is  guaranteed  to  be  in  first 
class  condition. 

Newspaper  Production  Co. 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 
Gordon  F.  Elrod 
Production  Director 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

The  Oklahoman  and  Times  needs  an 
experienced  Classified  Advertising 
Salesman.  If  you  have  two  or  more 
years  experience  and  are  capable  of 
producing  lineage  you  will  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  a  position  with  our  expanding 
advertising  staff.  Write,  giving  em¬ 
ployment  and  personal  history  to 
Room  205,  Oklahoman  &  Times  build¬ 
ing,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  100,000 
circulation  newspaper  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Good  town  with  exceptional  prospecta 
for  aggressive,  experienced  man  or 
woman.  Send  full  resume.  Box  854, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AGliKESSI  VE  M.VNAGER — salesman 
for  combination  morning-evening 
A.B.C.  New  England  dailies,  25,000 
circulation.  Good  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Box  915,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE;  2 — Ifi-page  units  for  23- 
9/lfi"  sheet  cut,  15"  diameter  plates, 
7/16"  thick.  Arch  Type.  Thomas  W.  | 
Hall  Co..  Stamford,  Connecticut. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Hoe  plate  finishing  machine  for  22\" 
cut-off.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex- 
I>erienced  manager  with  good  record  to 
become  associated  with  substantial 
sized  fast-growing  daily  in  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  Must  have  ability 
to  constructively  lead  department  of 
2o  in  execution  of  aggressive  sales 
programs  aimed  at  insuring  continu¬ 
ation  of  our  rapid  growth  in  Classified 
Linesge.  'Write  giving  fullest  possible 
details  including  salary  reqnirements. 
Box  902,  'Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHONE  Room  Supervisor 

with  at  least  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  for  a  large  metropolitan 
newspaper  in  Chart  Area  2. 
(Mam  or  woman).  Nice  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary.  Write  Box  900,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


65- 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Classified  Advertising 


WANTED  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
— liOading  Soathern  Daily  with  out- 
atanding  volume  classified  seeks  ex¬ 
perience  man.  Salary  above  average, 
unlimited  opportunity.  Please  include 
full  information  in  first  letter.  Box 
839,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertning 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  salesman 
for  4500  afternoon  daily.  Population 
10.000.  Housing  available.  Prefer 
family  man,  but  will  consider  single 
man.  Write  fall  particulars  to  Box 
831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


$110  PER  WEEK 

PLUS  Car  Allowance  Plus  Bonus  to 
man  with  strong  small  city  sales  copy 
and  layout  experience.  Write-wire- 
phone  Advertisine  Manager,  La 
Orange  (Illinois)  Citisen.  Fleetwood 
2-4600. 


SEASONED  SALESMAN  with  ability 
to  sell  and  develop  new  accounts.  A 
top  position  on  staff  of  four,  12,000 
circulation  bracket.  Copy,  layout  and 
merchandising  knowledge  helpful. 
Good  salary,  bonuses,  car  allowances, 

Brofit-sharing,  hospitalization,  pension. 

pportunity  for  right  man  in  growing 
organization.  Include  age,  family  sta¬ 
tus,  work  record  and  earning  require¬ 
ments.  Write  Box  804,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


MAN  who  can  SELL  display  adver¬ 
tising.  Ability  to  produce  lineage  the 
primary  requirement.  Six  day  paper 
tn  city  of  10,000.  Contact  Tom  Pur¬ 
cell,  Advertising  Manager,  The  Her¬ 
ald,  Circleville.  Ohio. 


2  TOP  DISPLAY  SALESMEN  wanted 
on  35.000  ABC  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  papers.  Must  have  at  least  2 
years'  experience,,  and  know  how  to 
hustle.  Start  at  $80.  to  $90.,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  ability  and  experience,  plus 
liberal  monthly  bonus  system.  Include 
references  in  reply.  Write  or  wire: 
Paul  Grennan.  Southwest  Times  Rec¬ 
ord.  Fort  Smith.  .Arkansas. 


RECENTLY  PURCHASED  DAILY, 
North  Carolina  Coast  region,  excellent 
climate,  county  population  95,000. 
Wants  aggressive  young  man  with 
ability  to  sell,  service  and  layout.  A 
permanent  addition  to  our  staff  of 
four  (4)  offers  an  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  and  future  with  a  young  organis¬ 
ation.  Modern  plant  and  equipment, 
present  growth  doubled  in  three  A  half 
(3  Vi)  months.  Write  details,  state 
salary  to  start  to:  W.  K.  Glasgow, 
Jacksonville  DAILY  NEWS,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  North  Carolina. 


PROGRESSIVE  expanding  Florida 
Daily  and  Sunday  paper  has  opening 
for  experienced  man  to  service  ac¬ 
counts  and  create  new  linage.  Must 
excel  in  copy  writing  and  layouts. 
Send  full  resume,  references  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  927,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  Lady  Advertising  Solicitor 
To  do  a  creative  and  selling  job  for 
Fashion  Section.  Chart  Area  2.  Send 
age.  background  and  experience  to 
Box  921.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
MIDWEST  electric  utility  has  opening 
for  writer-photographer,  age  25-30.  to 
work  on  employe  publication  and  han¬ 
dle  other  writing  and  public  relations 
details.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  man.  In  applying,  give  experi¬ 
ence,  education  and  references,  first 
letter  and  state  salary  requirements. 
Write  Box  806.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITOR:  Man  to  take  complete 
charge  of  editorial  material  for  2-pnb- 
lication  shop  in  lower  Delaware. 
Weekly  &  semi-monthly  poultry  pub¬ 
lication.  Nice  climate;  permanent  set¬ 
up;  housing  available;  two  weeks  va¬ 
cation;  sick  pay;  knowledge  of  chick¬ 
ens  valuable  but  not  necessary;  $75 
per  week  to  start.  Delmarva  Publish- 

ing  Co.,  Selbyville.  Delaware. _ 

REPORTER  wanted  on  small  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Permanent  to  good  gener¬ 
al  and  sports  man.  Write  News, 
Neosho,  Missouri,  giving  experience, 
availability,  salary  and  personal  data. 
REPORTER  with  car  and  camera  for 
bureau  in  Chart  Area  1.  $50  base 
pins.  Box  818,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN  for  Daily 
in  community  of  250,000  in  Chart 
Area  6.  State  education  experience 
and  salary  requirements  in  applica¬ 
tion.  Reply  airmaii  to  Box  805,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


OPENING  FOR  reporter  under  30. 
Man  with  bachelor's  degree  and  one 
or  two  years’  experience  on  smaller 
daily  or  equivalent  preferred.  Write, 
giving  full  details.  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  Morning  Star,  Rockford,  III. 


SPORTS  COPYREADER — reporter  on 
five-man  staff.  Upstate  New  York.  No 
novices.  Extensive  writing  background 
not  necessary.  Copyreading  most  es¬ 
sential.  Box  808,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  WIRE  and  PAGE 
LAYOUT  REPORTER,  General  As¬ 
signment  desk  experience  man,  who 
can  qualify  as  editor.  Prefer  man  with 
small  city  experience.  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  photo  developing,  Fairchild. 
No  beginners  12  to  24  pages,  six  days, 
housing  available.  Mild  climate,  big 
opportunity,  write  fully  airmail.  J.  B. 
Robinson,  Daily  News,  Jacksonville, 
North  Carolina. 


YOUNG  REPORTER,  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  Chart  Area  10.  Send  com¬ 
plete  details  of  background,  education, 
experience,  salary  expected  to  Box 
809,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IS  THERE  A  BRIGHT  young  gal 
eager  to  help  revitalize  women’s  pages 
on  award-winning  Indiana  daily  1 
Number  2  spot  open.  Prefer  brief  ex¬ 
perience  or  promising  J-grad.  Send 
full  background,  ideas  and  salary 
hopes  first  letter  to  A1  Spiers,  News- 
Dispatch,  Michigan  City.  Indians^ 


LIKE  TO  TRAVEL  1  And  can  your 
wife  travel  with  yon?  We  want  a 
smart  young  man  for  our  editorial 
staff.  Job  calls  for  interviewing  de¬ 
partment  store  personnel  all  over 
country.  Your  associates  are  young; 
home  base.  Des  Moines;  pay,  $70  a 
week  plus  expenses  to  start.  Write 
telling  experience,  age,  family  situa¬ 
tion.  Monte  Brown,  8037  Lake  St„ 
River  Forest,  Illinois. 


REPORTER  for  progressive  10-12 
page  weekly.  Write  news,  features, 
handle  correspondence.  Some  photog¬ 
raphy.  Salary  open.  Give  background, 
qualifications,  salary  wanted  in  first 
letter.  Cedar  County  News,  Harting- 
ton.  Nebraska. 


REPORTER  with  experience  wanted 
for  permanent  job  on  small  afternoon 
daily.  Gather,  write  general  news.  No 
Floaters.  Prefer  native  Hoosier.  Write 
Vidette-Messenger,  Valparaiso,  Indiana, 
giving  experience,  availability,  salary 
and  personal  data. 


TWO  VACANCIES:  (1)  Telegraph 
Editor.  (2)  Combination  deskman,  re¬ 
porter.  Good  working  conditions.  Ad¬ 
dress  Managing  Editor,  Times-News. 
Twin  Falls.  Idaho. 


WANTED 

REPORTER  WANTED  for  live  and 
progressive  Weekly  newspaper,  must 
cover  main  news  events  in  city,  write 
editorials  each  week  and  make  up 
paper.  Circulation  over  5000.  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  or  one  of  experience  de¬ 
sired.  Give  background,  qualifications, 
habits  and  starting  salary  requested 
in  first  letter.  Write  Berlin  Reporter, 
Berlin,  New  Hampshire. 


WE  WANT  a  person  to  represent  The 
Daily  Courier  in  a  nearby  town.  The 
person  we  want  is  now  working  on  a 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Has  had  news 
training,  can  sell  advertising,  make 
layouts  and  write  advertising  copy. 
Not  a  part-time  job.  A  full  time  job 
for  a  hustler.  Long  hours,  hard  work, 
fair  pay.  If  you  think  you  are  the  per¬ 
son  wanted,  phone,  write  or  call  at 
The  Daily  Courier,  127  W.  Apple  St., 
Cnnnellsville.  Pennsylvania. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  to  take  over  as  city 
editor  on  5,500  circulation  midwest 
afternoon  daily.  Includes  supervision 
of  2  staff  writers  and  photographer. 
Group  insurance,  3-weeks  sick  leave, 
2-weeks  paid  vacation,  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  bonus.  A  community  boasting 
fine  fraternal  organizations  and  one  of 
Indiana’s  finest  golf  courses.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  have  flair  for  grass  roots 
journalism  and  a  heavy-foot  for  local 
news.  Write:  Jack  Mossman,  General 
Manager,  Lebanon  (Indiana)  Re¬ 
porter. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  PAST  AC¬ 
CURATE.  Position  permanent  for 
right  man.  Galveston  Tribune,  Galves- 
ton,  Texas. 

COPY  READER — Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  Copy  Reader;  Midwest.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $139  per  week.  Reply  to 
Box  929,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Photography _ 

PICTURE  STORIES  WANTED 
All  Subjects.  50%  royalties.  Interna¬ 
tional  resales.  Contact  P.  I.  P.,  305  £. 
75  St..  New  York  21,  New  York. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

FAMOUS  ONE-MAN  SHOW  Manage¬ 
ment  seeks  experienced  man  or  wom¬ 
an  as  booker-exploitation  man,  pub¬ 
licity  with  Universities,  Civic  Groups, 
Auditoriums.  POLGAR,  839  Forest 
Ave.,  Rye,  N.  Y.  Phone  Rye  7-1627. 


PRINTING  SALESMAN  wanted  for 
rotary.  Experience  in  selling  printing 
preferred.  Also  becoming  interested 
financially  in  organization.  Chart  Area 
6.  Box  925,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Salesmen 


nisATUKh  dALEbMAN 
EXCEPTIONALLY  fine  commission  for 
seasoned,  sales-producing  free-lancer 
to  call  on  metropolitan  community 
and  lubnrban  weeklies  with  top-noteb 
feature  package.  Box  83U,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Mechanical 


WANTED:  Telet^peietter  Perforator 
and  operator.  Give  condition,  serial 
number,  price.  Box  855,  Editor  4k 
Publisher. 

FOREMAN-MACHINIST  who  can 
service  5  machines,  two  with  TTS; 
Ludlow  and  Elrod.  Must  be  cost  con¬ 
science,  have  foreman  ability,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
production.  Publish  10  to  16  pages 
daily,  7,500  circulation.  Union  shop, 
benefits,  salary  open.  College  town  of 
15,000.  Leon  Sanders,  Manhattan 
fKansas)  Daily  Mercury-Chronicle. 
PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN  wanted  for 
3  Unit  Hoe  Press  with  reels.  Must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  in  production. 
Union  shop.  State  experience  and  past 
employment.  Chart  Area  6.  Box  924, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NOTICES 

ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  change 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  us  the 
OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  address. 
Saves  time  I 

Editor  A  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertisi 


CLASSIFIED  STAFF  MEMBERS; 

fou  can  get  ahead  faster  I  A  great 
uture  belongs  to  you  ...  if  yon 
train  for  it. 

THE  new  Howard  Parish  Course  la 
Classified  Advertising  makes  experti 
of  earnest  people.  You  get  want-s4 
fundamentals,  selling,  copywritiai 
methods  step-by-step. 

20  LESSONS  CAN  CHANGE  YOUR 
LIFE  .  .  .  AND  YOUR  PUTUREI 

20-WEEK  correspondence  program  sa- 
pervised  by  practical  specialists.  Writ¬ 
ten  examinations  required.  Scores  of 
top  newspapers  represented  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  training. 

COMPLETE  Course  $44  per  student, 
^nd  only  $6  for  registration  and  first 
lesson.  Then  pay  $2  week,  19  weeks. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder — or  EN¬ 
ROLL  BY  RETURN  MAIL  TO  START 
FASTI 

HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  '70th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


WRITERS  SERVICE 


Literary  Agency 


WRITERS  1  We  have  a  continual  need 
for  books,  TV  scripts,  short  stories^ 
articles,  dramas,  etc.  Write  for  terms 
— TODAY’ I  Mead  .Agency,  419-4th 
Ave.,  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


Available  SUurS  Notice: 

Highly  Experieneed 


PUBLISHER 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
REORGANIZATION  EFFICIENOT 
EXPERT 

Qualified  On  Poblic  Relations 
Box  627,  Editor  A  Publisher 
A  NEWSPAPER  MAN  who  has  cone 
up  through  the  ranks  to  the  top  is 
Circulation  and  Advertising  to  General 
Manager  of  a  daily  chain  unit  witk 
absentee  ownership  in  50  to  100,000 
population  city  is  now  looking,  while 
in  hie  forties,  for  the  challenge  of  kit 
life.  Ten  years  on  present  job.  Would 
prefer  West  or  South.  Healthy,  cos- 
genial  and  with  a  strung  urge  to  ex¬ 
pand,  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  Publisher  or  Owner  wke 
needs  some  extra  Push  In  his  orgui- 
xation  to  develop  the  Potential  whitk 
could  be  closely  determined  by  a  Sim¬ 
ple  Market  Analysis.  Any  reply  will  ke 
confidential.  This  is  not  a  job  huntisi 
ad.  Instead,  seeking  an  opportualty 
that  might  be  waiting  until  the  right 
mao  comes  along.  Write  Box  706,  Edi¬ 
tor  i  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUDUSHER  S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing  I 
LOCATION  withoiii  IDENTIFICATION _ I 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  27.  1954 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Admioistrative 


UE.Nt.KAl.  MANAUtK 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Well  Rounded,  Sound  experience  in 
lUnaging  daily.  A-1  References. 

Box  834.  Editor  ft  Publisher 


CAPABLE  young  carioontst  thoroughly 
experienced  in  illustrative  style  de¬ 
sires  to  use  ability  in  syndicated  strip 
Held.  Now  doing  very  realistic  comic¬ 
book  work.  Dependable,  personable, 
versatile.  Experience  includes  gag- 
strip  work,  writing.  Box  907,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising _ | 


ADVEKTlalNU  MANAUEK  —  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced.  Hard  working, 
loyal,  sincere,  with  good  fiabitt,  refer¬ 
ences.  Age  44,  excellent  health.  Out¬ 
standing  record  building  solid  line¬ 
age  and  co-ordinating  strong  sales  de¬ 
partment.  Seek  opportunity  where 
progress  will  be  rewarded — 5,000  to 
25,000  circulation  class.  Available 
soon.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  10,  11  or  12. 
Box  812,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


OIKCULATIUN  UANAUEK  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  full  charge  of  Department 
vlsbes  to  relocate.  Go  anywhere.  South 
or  South  West  preferred.  Twenty  years 
la  highly  Competitive  fields.  Write 
Box  722,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIROUiATlON  MANAGER — 14  years 
Experience  in  Mid  west — would  like 
a  change — confidentially  what  have 
yon  to  offer.  Box  829,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 
10  YEARS  Metropolitan  experience. 
2  years  small  chain  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Strong  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  background.  Also  complete  ex¬ 
perience  in  Delivery,  Street  Sales, 
Xailroom,  Mail-Subscription,  Promo¬ 
tion,  Office  and  ABC  procedures.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  as  Circulation  Director 
but  desire  a  change  for  a  valid  reason. 
Would  be  capable  as  Manager  of  20 
to  50  thousand  daily  or  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery,  City  or  Office  Manager  on  large 
metropolitan  paper.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  £2.  Box  836.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  available 
30  days.  A-1  references.  Box  707,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLAaSlElED  MANAGER 
PAST  RECORDS  show  consistent 
nins.  Now  Manager  on  Metropolitan 
Daily,  seeks  better  opportunity.  Likes 
challenge,  therefore  can  handle  any 
lise  operation.  Go  anywhere.  Write  in 
confidence  to  Box  623,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Now 
employed  on  strong  weekly  wonld  like 
change  to  daily.  Recently  returned  to 
advertising  field  from  clrenlation  and 
general  management,  25  years  news¬ 
paper  experience,  age  47,  married, 
MS  move  on  short  notice.  Write  Box 
617,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Salesman, 
Expert,  Proven  record.  Guarantee  re- 
■nlts.  Rnv  728.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADMAN,  8  years  experience,  metropol¬ 
itan  and  small  daily.  University  of 
Missouri,  married,  27,  seeks  opportu¬ 
nity  on  daily  in  Southwest  or  Midwest. 
Wnte  Box  746.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


RETAIL  EXPERIENCED  young  ad¬ 
man,  27,  working  on  one  of  nation’s 
best  metropolitan  morning  dailies  of¬ 
fers  skills  gained  from  4  years’  ex¬ 
perience  (including  toughest  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  league).  Has  worked  in 
Booth,  Mid-West  and  East  with  elassi- 
6rd  and  small  daily  experience  along 
the  way.  Knows  how  to  use  Neustadt. 
prepares  and  delivers  own  tear  sheet 
presentations.  Schooling  background 
Includes  editorial  training  and  earlier 
art  interest — a  combination  which  pro¬ 
duces  effective  copy  and  layout  when 
needed.  Worth  top  offer  in  either 
metropolitan  tales  or  smaller  city  man¬ 
agement,  will  travel  to  make  right 
connection.  Box  741,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  AD-SALESMAN  with  best  years  abead 
seeks  greater  opportunity.  Consistent 
j  top  linage  producer  in  present  spot. 
Small  staff  with  executive  many  years 
from  retirement  stymies  advance- 
1  ment.  Prefer  daily  on  Southern  Cali- 
I  fomia  seacoast.  $100  minimum.  Box 
■  83^  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  or  Num- 
ber  1  man,  5-10  thousand  circulation 
bracket.  17  years’  local  and  national 
experience.  45,  married.  Seeks  dry 
climate.  Permanent.  Box  917,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER-SALESMAN 
20  years  experience,  sales,  copy-lay¬ 
out.  Business  getter.  Knows  advertis¬ 
ing.  Sound  selling,  service.  Top  grade 
organisation  man.  Clean,  responsible, 
friendly.  Wants  bigger  opportunity. 
Box  906.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  AND 
MERCHANDISING  MAN.  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  large  daily  (100,000).  10 
years  printing  and  publishing.  Seeks 
national  manager's  spot  on  smaller 
paper.  32  years  of  age,  married,  per¬ 
manent.  Prefer  Chart  Area  10-11-12. 
Write  Box  905,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
YOUNG  MAN,  26,  good  newspaper 
and  agency  background  wants  position 
where  selling,  good  copy,  creative 
layouts  will  lead  to  good  opportunity. 
Top  references.  Box  916,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


DE8KMAN-UEPUKTEK,  Five  years 
experience,  last  two  as  copyreader, 
seek  spot  on  large  daily.  Box  709, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


1ST  CLASS  Reporter;  15  years  of  It; 
college  degrees;  salary  up  to  yon.  Box 
717,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  woman, 
31,  with  car,  experience,  in  news  writ¬ 
ing,  rewrite  and  features,  seeks  re¬ 
porting  Job  on  daily.  Box  735,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  amiable,  80,  Now  on  med¬ 
ium  daily,  wants  spot  on  large  daily. 
Like  re-write,  general  assignment. 
Consider  metropolitan  area  Daily.  Box 
713,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  Nearly  8  years  court 
house,  city  hall  beat,  17,000  Ohio 
daily.  Clippings.  AB,  married,  85.  Box 
734,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  now  employed,  19  months 
experience.  Journalism  degree,  grad¬ 
uate  work.  Veteran,  30,  Single.  Box 
718.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 8)4  years  varied  experi¬ 
ence,  emphasis  on  features.  Employed 
35,000  midwestem  daily,  wants  larger 
paper.  Will  go  anywhere.  Age  26,  sin¬ 
gle:  likes  literature.  Wants  to  improve 
self.  Box  711,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  writer,  reporter;  now 
holds  key  wire  service  job.  Eager  for 
new  editorial  challenge  with  newspa¬ 
per,  magasine  or  public  relations  staff. 
Age  33.  Married.  College  graduate.  Box 
712.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WIRE  SERVICE  rewrite  man  in  a 
Key  West  coast  bureau  for 
eight  months.  Reporter  on  a 
40,000  American,  civilian 
weekly  published  in  Europe, 
six  months.  Want  a  chance  to 
round  out  my  background  with 
solid  experience  on  small  or 
medium-siaed  daily.  Age  27, 
single,  draft  exempt.  Chart 
areas  10.  11  or  12. 

Box  730.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  experienced  in 
fashion,  beauty,  decoration,  fteneral 
features  with  staff  of  8.  Solid  city 
room  and  ropy  desk  background.  Seeks 
same  work  on  Manhattan  newspaper 
or  magasine.  Currently  free-lancing; 
available  for  interviews  in  N.  Y.  Box 
747,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE.  24,  eager  to 
get  a  start  on  paper  in  or  near  New 
York  City.  Will  serve  as  copy  boy, 
work  hard  for  advancement.  Biox  837, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


_ Editorial _ 


CoPxKk«ADk.K  — —  Capalile,  alert,  de 
pendable.  Now  employed.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Married.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  814.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GOOD  News  and  Feature  writing. 
Experienced  woman  editor-reporter  de¬ 
sires  position  large  weekly,  daily. 
Southern  New  England,  vicinity  New 
York  City.  Write  Charlotte  Berman, 
21  Temple  Ave.,  Winthrop  52,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 


EDITOR  of  house  organ,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  idea  man,  ex  daily  reporter- 
photographer — head  of  dark  room,  BA 
and  MA  journalism,  member  SDX, 
AEJ,  seeks  daily  sports  editor  or  sports 
editor-feature  writer  combo.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  11.  consider  any  offer. 
For  resume,  write  Box  815,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  SPECIALIST 
SEVEN  YEARS  in  area.  Editor- 
reporter-photographer.  Seeks  position 
in  line  with  experience,  preferably 
southern  California,  New  Orleans, 
Florida  or  Texas  publication.  Best 
references.  Box  816,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEW  JERSEYAN,  employed,  offers 
youth,  imagination,  6  years  varied 
editorial  experience.  Box  852,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  located  D.C.,  intereated 
more  profitable  employment  with  fu¬ 
ture.  32,  fully  experienced  desk, 
bureau,  production.  Box  826,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

COPYREADER 

SPORTSWRITER 
5)4  years  experience. 
Missouri  graduate.  Age  31, 
single,  reliable. 

Box  817,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


REPORTER,  graduate  with  BA  in 
English,  25,  vet,  single,  extensive 
work  college  publications,  some  ex¬ 
perience  large  New  England  daily. 
Seeks  job  with  challenge.  Chart  Areas 
1,  2,  and  8.  Box  848,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  at 
peak  on  8,000  midwest  daily  wants 
spot  with  future.  Experience  varied. 
AP  prixe  photo.  Conscientious,  26, 
vet,  J  grad,  married,  car.  clips,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  844,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER 

2  years  experience  large  papers. 
23,  vet.  J-grad.  Go  anywhere.  $75. 
Box  847.  Editor  A  Publisher 


REPORTER  with  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  has  had  enough  of  night  work 
and  wants  to  return  to  afternoon  job. 
All  beats,  sports,  desk  work.  Now  on 
20,000  daily.  Vet.  27,  Journalism 
school  grad.  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  6.  Box 
850,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  Ability  can’t  be 
measured  by  the  pound,  yard  or  the 
space  of  an  ad.  My  background  plus 
experience,  however,  will  prove  1  can 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  yon.  Box 
819,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


TAKE  YOUR  READERS  ON  A  POOR 
MAN’S  TOUR  OP  EUROPE:  former 
managing  editor,  25,  and  wife  start¬ 
ing  9  month  bicycle  trip  April  1.  Will 
write  weekly  piece;  emphasis  on  bow 
little  the  trip  can  cost,  human  in 
terest  incidents.  Occasional  pictures. 
Make  offer  for  local  exclusive.  Box 
820,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


TALENTED.  PERSONABLE  young 
woman  with  newspaper  experience, 
seeks  editorial  position;  college  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate;  expert  stenographer. 
Box  82.5.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ASIA-reporter-photographer  seeks  Far 
East  newspaper,  magasine  or  news 
service  job.  Six  years  news-photo  ex¬ 
perience,  three  years  reporter.  Refer¬ 
ences  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska. 
Now  covering  Interior  and  Arctic 
Alaska  in  dual  capacity  for  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner.  Work  often  piib- 
.  lished  nationally.  Write  or  wire  Jim 
>  Doiithit.  Box  710,  Fairbanks.  Alaska. 

,  BJ  Grad,  '52,  seeks  initial  job  any- 
,  where,  U.S.A.  Box  012,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EAGER  PI  ufiicer  division  level. 
News,  radio,  public  relations.  J-grad. 
Uar,  married,  22.  Succeed  in  any  job 
anywhere.  Begin  late  April.  Box  910, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  38,  25,000  daily  wants  to 
settle  with  slot,  city  editor  or  weekly 
post.  Box  926,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  M.  A.,  draft-proof, 
single.  Eager  to  begin  career  with 
magasine,  newspaper,  or  publishing 
house  anywhere.  Upper  case  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  911,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


LABOR  EDITOR:  4  years  editing 
prize-winning  union  paper;  10  years 
news  background;  puts  publication, 
together  with  ease;  bright  writer; 
seeks  labor,  industrial,  institutional, 
news  or  magazine  job;  38,  family. 
Box  923.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEW  TYPE  work  sought  by  charging, 
well-writing  reporter  (circulation  25,- 
000)  of  3  years  experience.  Instead  of 
shaping  stories,  I  want  to  shape  a 
page  or  a  newspaper.  Any  little  pud¬ 
dles  in  Chart  Areas  2,  3  in  which  I 
can  become  a  big  frogt  Veteran,  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Graphic,  brief  stints  in 
layout,  wire.  Box  920,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPURTS  WRITER:  38.  family;  heavy 
New  York  desk  experience — grid  Sa¬ 
turdays,  fight  extras,  night  baseball; 
fast  clean  rewrite,  reliable  reporter; 
wartime  Stars  ft  Stripes  editor;  now 
New  York  State  labor  editor.  Box  922, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  with  32  months 
experience  on  small  dailies  wants  job 
on  either  coast,  can  handle  sports,  gen¬ 
eral  news,  or  features,  have  own  car, 
a  little  photography  experience.  Box 
909.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  experienced  reporter,  out¬ 
standing  education,  seeks  editorial  po¬ 
sition,  Chicago  area.  Box  928,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


PholoRraphy 


PUUTUUK.4PHEK  kiiIi  general  news 
beat  ei^rience.  Have  car,  4x5 
Speed  Graphic,  darkroom  equipment. 
Knows  Fairchild,  wirephoto.  Write 
Box  749.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


ARMY  PIU.  25,  single.  Uisrharge 
April.  College  Editor,  Illinois  Journal¬ 
ism  Graduate.  Desires  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Advertising  Opportunity.  Will¬ 
ing  to  Train.  Box  721,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROMOTION  MAN.  28.  seeks  imme¬ 
diate  opening  in  Chart  Areas  2.  6  or 
11.  Now  first  assistant  to  Promotion 
Manager,  major  consumer  publication. 
Versed  in  necessarv  crafts,  including 
heavy  merchandising.  BS,  MA.  Box 
821,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


RECENTLY  released  military  PRO, 
former  newspaper  publisher,  (told 
out),  widely  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  journalism  and  management  wishes 
editing  or  sales  promotion  job  in 
Washington  where  he  is  a  resident, 
house  owner  and  member  of  National 
Press  Club.  Young  family  man  w-ho 
’’doesn’t  want  to  go  hack  to  Pocatel¬ 
lo.”  Must  have  $150  plus  to  start. 
Box  904.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


McchanicHl 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

FORMER  D.P.A.  Official  and  college 
instructor  with  over  15  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  mechanical  experience  (some  of 
which  was  acquired  on  metropolitan, 
paper),  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
publishing,  college  degree;  seeks  con¬ 
nections  with  a  future.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Age  41,  family.  Reiily  Box 
823.  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


PRESSROOM  Foreman  seeks  respon¬ 
sible  position  in  medium  or  small  dai¬ 
ly.  Complete  resume  of  experience. 
Box  998.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  superin¬ 
tendent,  foreman.  Successfut  record 
co-ordination,  personnel,  smoothing 
production  problems.  Age  52.  family. 
Desire  permanent  position  with  oppor¬ 
tunity.  References,  details  upon  in¬ 
quiry.  Box  919,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

It  is  somewhat  mystifying  why 
newspapers  have  missed  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  publicizing  fully  the 
remarks  made  by  Federal  Judge 
Johnson  J.  Hayes  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  which  are  so  pertinent  to  the 
subject  of  courts  and  the  press. 

The  judge  addressed  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Clinic  at  Ral¬ 
eigh.  N.  C.  last  Jan.  14  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

*  it>  * 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  ob¬ 
serve  at  the  outset  that  a  U.  S. 
District  judge  is  bound  by  the  or¬ 
ders.  rules,  decrees  and  judgments 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1945 
it  adopted  and  promulgated  a  rule 
binding  on  all  U.  S.  District 
judges.  Rule  53  of  Rules  of  Crim¬ 
inal  Procedure  provides:  “The  tak¬ 
ing  of  photographs  in  the  court¬ 
room  during  the  progress  of  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings  or  radio  broad¬ 
casting  of  judicial  proceedings 
from  the  courtroom  shall  not  be 
permitted  by  the  court.”  As  long 
as  this  rule  remains  in  force  trial 
courts  are  bound  to  obey  it.  Our 
only  remedy  there  is  to  get  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  change  its  rule. 

The  court’s  inherent  power  to 
preserve  order  in  the  courtroom 
ought  to  be  weighed  in  the  light 
of  the  public’s  right  to  full  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  trials.  The 
Fnglish  abolished  Star  Chamber 
proceedings  and  established  pub¬ 
lic  trials  by  juries  long  before  our 
American  Revolution.  During  the 
great  debates  on  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  asserted  that  trial  by 
jury  and  taxation  only  where 
there  is  representation  are  the 
“corner  stones  of  liberty.”  Article 
III  of  the  United  States  Consti¬ 
tution  provides:  “The  trial  of  all 
crimes,  except  in  cases  of  im¬ 
peachment.  shall  be  by  jury:”  and 
the  Sjxth  .Amendment  amplifies  it: 
“In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  im¬ 
partial  jury  of  the  state  and  djs- 
trict  wherein  the  crime  shall  have 
been  committed.”  Under  our  con¬ 
stitutional  system  a  jury  trial 
means  a  public  trial. 

*  *  * 

As  A  citizen  of  the  United 

•  States.  I  firmly  believe  that  our 
government  was  established  to  se¬ 
cure  to  all  of  us  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  deriving 
its  just  powers  by  the  consent  of 
those  who  are  governed.  I  fur¬ 
ther  believe  that  the  federal  offi- 

•  cials,  executive,  legislative  and  ju¬ 
dicial,  are  servants  of  that  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  people;  that  the 
official  acts  of  such  officers  are 
matters  of  vital  concern  to  the 
people  and  they  are  entitled  to 
full  and  complete  information. 

If  my  premise  is  sound,  then 
the  people  are  not  only  entitled  to 


such  information  as  may  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  free  press  but  by  any 
other  modern  means  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  information.  I  am 
unable  to  see  why  freedom  of  the 
press  which,  when  it  was  included 
in  the  law  of  the  land,  was  the 
recognized  medium  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information,  should 
be  restricted  to  the  instrumentality 
of  the  print  shop;  a  liberal  inter¬ 
pretation  would  extend  the  guar¬ 
anty  to  the  radio,  photography 
and  television.  These  modern 
means  of  spreading  information 
have  gained  wide  popularity.  Yn^ 
deed  many  will  listen  who  will 
neither  read  nor  look,  and  vice 
versa. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  con¬ 
sider  the  clause  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  empowering  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  regulate  commerce 
between  the  states  and  foreign 
nations.  At  that  time  commerce 
was  transported  almost  exclusively 
over  water  by  some  type  of  boat 
or  ship.  The  courts  have  held  re-^ 
peatedly  that  the  power,  liberally 
construed,  embodies  any  mode  or 
manner  of  inter-state  commerce. 
In  this  way  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  has  been  extended  to 
cover  railroads,  airplanes,  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  trucks,  telephones, 
radio  and  television. 

*  *  * 

The  founders  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  felt  that  the  safest  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  preservation  of  lib¬ 
erty  was  informed  citizenship  and 
they  were  determined  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  untrammeled  right  for  the 
citizen  to  get  that  information  by 
securing  a  free  press.  If  their 
purpose  was  to  preserve  the  free 
and  untrammeled  right  of  the 
citizen  to  be  informed,  that  right 
inherently  extends  to  such  media 
as  radio,  photography  and  televi¬ 
sion. 

A  true  and  conscientious  public 
servant  ought  to  welcome  the  pub¬ 
lic  getting  knowledge  of  his  offi¬ 
cial  acts.  The  American  people  as 
a  whole  are  quick  to  overlook  or 
forgive  a  mere  mistake  or  error 
of  judgment:  on  the  other  hand 
they  detest  corruption.  Conceal¬ 
ment  or  the  prevention  of  letting 
the  public  know  the  public’s  busi¬ 
ness  arouses  suspicion  —  and  dis¬ 
trust:  it  creates  a  si.ite  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  and  division,  consequences 
which  can  be  avoided  in  a  free 
country  like  ours. 

If  we  are  to  serve  our  country 
we  should  recognize  our  duty  to 
let  the  public  know  the  reasons 
for  the  manner  in  which  we  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  our  respective 
offices.  Publicity  is  the  terror  of 
tyranny  but  it  is  the  life  blood  of 
our  liberties.  We  welcome  it  be¬ 
cause  we  love  liberty  and  yearn 
for  the  perpetual  preservation  of 
our  liberty. 
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E&P  CALENDAR 

Feb.  28  -  March  1  —  New 
York  State  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers  Bureau,  spring  meeting. 
Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

March  1-2 — New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  meeting, 
Parker  House,  Boston. 

March  12-13 — Mechanical 
Conference,  State  University, 
Iowa  School  of  Journalism 
Communications  Center,  Iowa 
City. 

March  14-16— Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Spring  meeting,  LaSalle 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  17-19  —  .'\ssociation 
of  National  Advertisers,  spring 
meeting.  The  Homestead.  Hot 
Springs,  Va. 

March  18-20— PN PA  Mid- 
Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference,  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

March  19-21 — Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association,  executive 
committee  meeting,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 

March  20-22 — Midwest  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Muchlbach  Hotel, 

~  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

^larch  25-27  —  Newspaper 
Personnel  Relations  .Associa¬ 
tion,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

March  27 — Iowa  Press  Wo¬ 
men’s  meeting.  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Iowa  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  Communications  Center, 
Iowa  City. 

French-Language 
Newsmen  Organize 

Montreal 

Some  400  French  -  speaking 
newspaper  men  throughout  Cana¬ 
da  have  formed  an  association  to 
“safeguard  the  liberty,  develop  the 
prestige  and  increase  the  social 
role  of  the  journalistic  profession.” 

Delegates,  mainly  from  dailies 
in  eastern  Canada,  also  considered 
the  possibility  of  holding  a  world¬ 
wide,  French  speaking  newspaper 
men’s  convention  here  next  year. 
Jean-Marie  Morin,  Montreal  La 
Presse,  was  chosen  president. 


L.  A.  Dailies  in  Joint 
Log  Sponsorship  Plan 

Los  Angeles 

The  five  metropolitan  daily 
newspapers  in  Los  Angeles  opened 
their  radio-TV  logs  for  advertised 
listenings  at  a  single  combined 
rate.  March  1. 

Developed  by  James  H.  Hart¬ 
nett,  a  former  Seattle,  Wash.,  in¬ 
vestment  man,  the  new  formula 
retains  the  log  as  a  public  service 
feature  in  the  newspapers  and 
offers  space  for  “billboarded”  list¬ 
ings  to  the  sponsor  rather  than 
the  broadcaster. 

Mr.  Hartnett’s  newly  formed  ad¬ 
vertising  company  was  appointed 
to  represent  the  Times,  Examiner, 
Herald-Express,  Mirror  and  Daily 
\eyts  in  offering  8-point  boldface 
listings  ranging  from  a  minimum 
two  to  a  maximum  four  column 
lines.  The  paid-for  listings,  called 
“Program  Finders,”  are  uniform 
in  the  logs  of  all  five  dailies. 

With  a  variety  of  type  faces 
and  styles  of  entries,  the  com¬ 
bined  five-paper  daily  rate  is 
$11.19  per  column  line.  The 
week-end  rate  is  $14.73  per  line, 
and  rate  for  the  two  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  is  $8.49  per  line. 

■ 

Considine  Favors 
A  Start  in  Sports 

Seattle 

Reporter-columnist  Bob  Consi¬ 
dine  of  International  News  Service 
told  student  journalists  at  the  1954 
All-Coast  Press  Clinic  here,  Feb. 
19,  he  still  thought  the  sports 
department  was  a  wonderful  start¬ 
ing  point  for  a  young  reporter. 

“Sports  editors  permit  their  staff 
members  more  of  a  chance  to  cut 
figure  8’s,  so  to  speak,  with  the  26 
sharp  little  tools  of  the  English 
alphabet.  There  is  consequently 
more  flair  to  the  writing  of  the 
sports  writer,  more  imagination 
unfurled,”  he  said. 

He  stressed  that  “for  a  reporter 
there  is  eternally  some  new  world 
to  try  to  conquer  .  .  .  some  day, 
some  time,  a  reporter  will  write 
of  medicine  and  science  with  the 
warmth,  affection  and  clarity  of 
a  good  baseball  writer  writing 
about  the  New  York  Yankees.” 
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Keyboard  your  food  store  ads,  big  display  and  heads 
on  modern  Wide  Range  Linotype  Mixers 


Even  the  most  intricate  food  store  ads  are  easy  to  set  on  a  Model  35  Wide 
Range  Linotype  Mixer.  There’s  no  “cutting  in”  because  it’s  easy  to  mix 
faces  from  two  adjacent  magazines. 

No  other  mixer  has  the  main  magazine  range  of  a  Model  35  Linotype.  Its 
wide  90-channel  magazines  give  you  18  extra  channels  to  keyboard  dis¬ 
play  characters  from  normal  24  pt.  to  36-pt.  condensed  . . .  you  set  big 
display  figures,  plus  superior  figures,  and  save. 

With  wide  72-ehannel  magazines,  you  can  set  up  to  normal  36  pt.  and 
48-pt.  condensed.  For  sizes  up  to  60-pt.  condensed,  depend  on  a  Model 
36  with  its  extra  capacity. 

Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  to  show  you  how  you  can  lower 
costs  with  Modem  Wide  Range  Linotype  Mixers. 

MERGENTHALER 


LINOTYPE 


LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


Electromatic  safety  protects  both 
matrices  and  machine  on  this 
Modern  Wide  Range  Model  35 
Lirtotype  Mixer. 


111  Unotppe  Bodoni  and  Gothic  No.  20  and 
mambcro  of  the  Spartan  family 


Ag*nci«t:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  San  FraneiKo,  Los  Angeles.  In  Canada;  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Moled  In  U.  S.  A. 


separate  and 
distinct  newspapers 
cover  The 

Fabulous  Southwest! 


THE  NATION*S 
KING-SIZE  MARKET 


RETAIL  SALES 
$534,412,000  in  1952 


66.4%  Coverage  Ratio  to  Homes  of  24  counties 
in  West  Texas  and  Southern  New  Mexico 
comprising  the  El  Paso  Retail  Trading  Zone 


El  Paso  Herald -Post 

A  Scrippt-Howard  Newipaper 
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